IDER  Ha'KVI 


T=;ArVATlO\   AU'AIY  COLONIES 


THE    CHUKCH    AND   bUtlAL    t'KUt5L.t:l«3- 
A  REPLY. 

GENERAL   BOOTH. 

LONDON  "PUNCH"   PICTURES. 

IE    LATEST  THOUGHT  OF  THE  W< 
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Highly  rvulrilious  a^nd 
easily  digesVed  . 

Can  safely  be  lakerv 
by  iKe  most  delicate 
child rerv  c-  invalids. 

A  heaUhy  jHmuUnl- 
for  brair\  workers. 


Is  the  Q\ieei\  of  Sk 
Ai^omaL,  strength 

i^  Bensdorp's 


Specially  recommended  by 
medical  men  for  Ihe  nervous 
5yjlem  in  preference  to  feat  coffee. 

Ir>  excellenl  quality  makes  it 
economical. 

^  leajpoonful  bein^  5ufficienl 
for  a  breakfast  cup. 

II    C0CO21IS 

£^  purity. 


HOIC£ 

HOCOLATES  if 
ONFECTIONERY 


Cbe  I11cneil-€amr  Automatic  6ate. 


WITHOUT  contradiction  this  Gate  is  the  Simplest  and  yet  most 
thoroughly  efficient  Automatic  Gate  yet  oflered  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  From  a  buggy  seat  or  horseback  the  gate  may  be  opened 
even  by  a  child,  without  the  possibility  of  failure  in  action. 

Send  to  us  for  Catalogue  of  Gates  and  Fences. 

THE  CYCLONE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 


Detail  of  Leverage. 


FRANKLIN    STREET. 

MELBOURNE. 


For  mutual  advautage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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At  the  Lonely  Outpost, 


Auatralia,   the  Sentry  of  the  White  Eace,   against  the 
Asiatic  Hordes. 
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The  CroLunX;  3mord  J^?or 
Extra  F^ollcjujGirounc^ 


"P^iiS 


Our  Special  Combination  Offer. 

A  7/6  Safety  Razor,  with  a  Good  Strop- 
Brush,   and   Stick   of    Shavin<r    Soap, 
for  only  — 

6  6.    CARRIAGE    PAID 

^o  any  address  in  Australia,  Tasmania, 
or  New  Zealand. 

The  Razor  is  of  good  steel,  Extra 
Hollow  Ground,  and  sells  at  7s.  (id. 
itself  and  with  our  patent  safety  razor 
ynard  i  which  fits  any  razor)  is  converted 
into  a  safety  razor  in  a  moment.  We 
provide  an  excellent  strop,  with  metal 
grrips,  stick  of  best  shaving  soap  and 
brush,  for  less  than  the  price  of 
the  razor. 

As  this  ad.  will  not  appear  ag'ain.  send  Australian 
postal  notes  or  New  Zealand  money  order  for  the 
amount  at  dnce,  and  we  will  forward  shaving  oiitfit, 
complete,  and  carriage  paid. 

STAR     NOVELTY     COMPANY, 

229-231    Collins    Street,    Melbourne. 

Postal  Address  :  Pox  ^66  G.P.O. 


WHAT   IS   CATARRH? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  adjoining  passages. 
If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested  it  invades 
the  passages  which  lead  from  the  nose  to 
the  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs.  It  injures 
the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys  the  sense  of 
laste  and  smell,  renders  the  breath  offensive, 
breaks  down  the  affected  tissues,  consumes 
the  nasal  cartilages,  and  rots  away  the  small 
frontal  bones  of  the  skull.  The  discharge, 
passing  through  the  lungs  and  stomach,  causes 
dyspepsia,  also  consumption.  Do  you  want 
relief  and  cure  ?     If  so,  try  our  great  remedy. 

RAMEY'S  MEDiCATOR  cures  Catarrh,  Catar- 
rhal Deafness,  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Coughs, 
Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  La 
Grippe,  etc.  Price,  complete  with  4  niu.'iths' 
treatment  by  mail,  los. 

Write  for   Booklet,    free,    or    send    order 
direct  to  Star  Novelty  Co.,  229-231  Coliinsst. 

Melbourne. 


These  ITatural  Home  Cures 

Of   the   Most     Successful      Hy>;ienic     Non-Druj 
are  guaranteed  to  Cure 


Physicians  of  the  World, 
a  Greater  Proportion 


^_^^^_^.^_^_  "f  Cases   lieateit     ihan 
other  systems,  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost. 
Particulars  free  hv  P>>st. 

Proprietors:    ACETOPATHIC    INSTITUTE. 

ROYAL     PARADE,     PAfiKVIULE,     MELBOURNE, 


MANHU 
DIABETIC    FOODS 

(Starch  Cha.ged).  PALATABLE  AKD  INEXPENSIVE.     |_     ,-1 

I-t.Ol'K.    BISCLIT.S,   COCOA,  &c.      These   I'oods  supersede  the  old  K'uteQ 

preparations,   are  readily  taken,    and  easily  assimilated  in  the  diabetic   system' 

Highly  recommended  by  the  leading  Enjflish  medical  magazine';. 

Manufactuied  by  the  MA.NHU  FdOD  CO.  LTD.,  I.IVHRPOOI.,  ENGLAND. 

Call  or  write  for  particulars  from  our  Australian  representative  :.[_     ^^ 

CHAS.    E.    HALL.  12  IM'K.illopiSt.,!Melbov»rnLO 


DIRECT  PROM  fACTORY  TO  YOl  .  .  . 

ONE  HANDLING, 
ONE  EXPENSE. 

We  are  sending  or- 
ders every  mail,  and 
want  YOURS  early 
The  Runabout  shown 
is  a  good,  well-made 
and  strong  turnout, 
built  for  wear  and  com. 
fort,  has  double  collar 
axles,  Sarven  wheels, 
leather  dash,  stick  seat 
or  solid  if  preferred, 
easy  riding  springs, 
well  painted  and 
trimmed. 

Special  Offer.   Price  £19  5s.  Cash. 

Send  for  our  free  Catalogue,  which  will  help  you  to  save  money  by  direct  import. 
Pianos,  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Engines,  Colonial  Stoves,  etc.,  etc.  Jewellery, 
Plated  Ware,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  E.L.D.I.C, 

380    FLINDERS    STREET.   MELBOURNE. 
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The  Australian  Attitude. 

BEID:  "Say,  have  you  seen  my  latest  on  Deakin?  He's 
causing  Australia's  downfall.  " 

DEAKIN:  "  Just  read  my  speech  about  Eeid,  and  you'll  see 
who's  dragging  Australia  in  the  mud." 

THE  YOUNG  COMMONWEALTH:  "  Dont  know  which  of  you 
it  is.  but  I  know  we're  doing  dooced  badly  in  the  test 
matches." 


THE    WORLD'S    EMBROCATION. 

Gives  Satisfaction,  not  Once  or  Twice,  but 
ALWAYS  I 

Acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  absolatelj 
the  Best  Remedy  that  has  ever  come  into  their  hands. 

SOLOMON    SOLUTION 

Cures  Speedily,  Positively  and  Permanently. 


ACHES. 

PAINS. 

SPRAINS, 

BRUISES. 

STIFFNESS. 

NEURALGIA. 

LUMBAGO. 

RHEUMATISM  AND 

VETERINARY 

USE. 
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Every  household  should  cont&in  a  Jar  of  Solomon  Solution.    When 
you  suffer  pain,  you  will  appreciate  its  value  -  worth  its  weight  in  cold. 

PRICE:  2/6  and  5/-  pep  jar. 

The  68.  Bise  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  Ss.  6(1.  sIm. 

Obtainable  at  all  Chemists.  Storekeepers  and  Saddlers,  or  from  Um 
Sole  Manufacturers: 

SOLOMON   COX   &   SON,  422  Bourke  St..  Melboarie. 

Postage  6d.  each. 


jFor  the 
VOICE, 
THROAT, 
LEUNGS. 


Their  Antiseptic  Properties  prevent  abnopmal  fermentation  of 
the  food,  and  are   thus    helpful   in   Indigestion   and   Dyspepsia. 


Sold    by    all    Chemists 

Tins,  16,  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps,  any  province, 

from  the  SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

G.    HUDSON,    ehemist,    Ipswich, 

Queensland,    Australia. 

SYDNEY  DEPOT— 5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 

LONDON  AGENT— W.  F.  Pasmore,  Chemist,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


A.  The   Larynx,    «r    organ  «l 

voice. 

B.  The  Trachea,  or  wlndplpa. 
CL     The   Bronchial  Tubes  «C  a 

dissected  lung. 
O.  A  tobe  of  one  of  the  !■■(•: 
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BOOKS 

FOR   THE 

BAIRNS. 

This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

youiTg  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are    cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.     Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 

You  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY     GIFT 

For  Your  Child. 


ONLY 

7/6 


CONTENTS 


VOL.  I.— ^sop's  Fables. 

VOL.   II. — Nursery  Rhymes   and  Nursery   Tales. 

VOL.    III.— The    Adventures    of    Reynard    the    Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales.  I 

VOL.    V. — Pilgrim's    Progress 


VOL.    VI.— The     Story     of     the     Robins     and     the 

Story   of   a  Donkey. 
VOL.    VII.— The    Christmas     Stocking     and     Hans 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII.— Gulliver's    Travels. 

Little     People     of     Liliput. 

Giants. 


1. — Among    the 
2. — Among      the 


Vol.     IX. — Baron     Munchausen     and     Sinbad     the     Sailor. 


Write,  enclosing  7s.    6d.j  to 

The    Manager, 

"THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

EQUITABLE     BUILDING,      MELBOURNE. 
And    it   will   be  sent  to  you,   post  free. 
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TRADE     MARK 


,^J/  Leading  DrapeniTsioreS^^ 


TO  THE  DEAF 


THE 

BRINGS  BACK 
LOST 

HEARING 


Sufferers  from  Deafness  or 
Hend  Noises  desirinfr  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure  should 
write  to 

THK 

L.  R.  YERNON  CO., 

60  HUNTEE  STUEKT, 

SYDNEY. 

for  this  pamphlet,  describinjr 
an  entirely  new  self  applied 
method,  which  wi  1  be  sent 
post  free  on  inentioninjj-  this 
pajier 


^»  \M  ^%  ^'  ^%  ^^  Permanently  cured  at  par 
L  If  ■  L  ^^  ^^  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  7 
I  ^  1  I  ..^l^^H  weeks,  by  the  recognised 
»mtM\^^  %m^^^^  TURVKY  TREATMENT,  with- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenienc-e.  Reeult 
^^^^^^^^^^^■^■■■■™  assured.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
.VtE.  'J'nOMAS  HOLMES,  the  famous  Churrb  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "  Indispensable  in 
my  work."  The  Chronicle  says:  "A  remarkable  succees." 
TUE  ONLY  SYSTEM  UNDEE  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DIRECTION 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Tnrvey 
Ppeatment  Oo.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House.  Norfolk  Street, 
■strand.  London. 


A  PAMPHLET  ON  INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

^^lailenburgs  Foods. 

The  "Allenbupys"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  supply  all  that  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone  They  promote  perfect  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the   disorders  common   to  children   fed  on   farinaceous   foods,  condensed   milk,  or  even   cow's  milk 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  7.  Spring  St.,  SYDNEY. 


Granular  Lids. 


Ectropian. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

.    n.   rIiUL»irin,    OPTICIAN, 

476  Albert  Street.  MELBOURNE. 

A    Sf^CIAUsr    IN   ALL    EYE    CO/VIPLAI-vTS 

T.  R.  PROCTER   would  remind    his    Patients 

throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 

their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude   the 

alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 

ispectacles   required    during    life   without    further 

measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  »*  »  family  Salve  has  no  equal:  cures  BliRht.  sore  aud  inflamed  Bye*. 
Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Kyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.  2  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.  No  caref«l 
housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  tnore  especially  in  the  country  places.as  Inflammation  is  gen*, 
rally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Sye.  An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Byea. 
Bottles,  3'r  and  316,  post  free  to  any  pirt  of  the  colonies.    Eye  Baths,  6d.     .>t:iiii|i»  other  than  Victorian  not  accepted.  
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Minneapolis   JournalJ] 

The  Question— Will  He  Drink? 

"  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water — but — " 


FALIERES'  PHOSPHATINE 

A  VALUABLE  ADJUNCT  TO  INFANTILE  DIETARY. 

Parents  who  would  rear  strong  children,  and  avoid 
the  troubles  incidental  to  Teething,  should  use  it 


^\ 


FOOD   for   INFANTS    and    INVALIDS 

OBTAINABLE   AT  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND   GROCERS 

Free  Sample  Tin  on  application  tn  Jolbert  &Joubert 

55:2  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne, 


(3^ 


EVAPORATED  INK 
IS  CLEAR  WASTE. 

Inkpots  waste  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Ink  ;  a 

SWAN 

Fountain  Pen 

Writes  every  drcp 
on  the  Paper. 


1^ 

Sold  by  all 
Slationers, 
Jewellers, 
and  Im- 
porters. 
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SWAN' 
PENS 

arc  "Gilt 
Edge"  Invest- 
ments yielding 
big    dividends 
of  satisfaction. 

Catalogue  post  free  from 

Mabie,  Todd  S  Bard, 

.  CHEAPSIDE.  LONDON.  E.C.  Q^ 


EdinbvirdK 

^akej  a  cup  or  ^t'^W 
<>/ Delicious  Cqg^^ 


Tho?  Syi^hngton  &  Ca 

•EDINBURGH  &  liONDON'^ 
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Absolutely  CurC 

BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK  HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
?  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKiN. 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 
IVER 


They  TOUCH  the  LI  V  ER 


Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dosa.       Small  Price. 

Carter's 


Fortune  Knocks  Once 
at  Everybody's  Door ! 


This    might 
be    her 
calling    card 
to    you. 


Good 

Advertisement 
"Writing    and 
Illustrating. 


A  Splendid  Article. 

ONLY    2  -. 

The  most  useful  article  ever 
introduced.  It  consists  of  a 
beantifullv-finished  exquisite 

PEN,  PENCIL,  &  FOLDING 
RUBBER  STAMP,  with  any 
name  and  in  any  design,  to- 
gether with  self-inking  nad. 
Stamp  can  be  used  for  stamping 
letters,  books,  clothing,  photos., 
music,  etc.     Order  one  NOW. 

Don't  be  without  such  a  use- 
ful article.  Makes  a  good  pre- 
sent. Price  2'-,  poste<l  any- 
where. 

One  buyer  says  :  "  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous outfit  for  the  money. 
Send  three  more." 

RUBBER  STAMP,  with  your 
name,  lOd.  Name  and  address, 
1/6. 

A.  J.  SMITH, 

TOOWOOMBA,  A^  > 
QUEENSLAND.^^ 


OPEN. 
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GOOD     HAIR     FOR    ALL. 


Minneapolis    Joumal.l 

"  The  Small  End  of  the  Horn." 
Its   the  only  waj-  out  for  the  Eussian  hear. 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prema- 
ture decay,  promoting  the  growth,  and  giving  lustre  to  the 
liair.     If  your  hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 

Prlc»  3s.,  4s.,  5s.      Postage  9d.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,   Ringworm,  and   all   Parasitical  Diseases  of   the 

Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Price   5s.     Postage   9cl.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,    for    restoring    Grey 
Hair  to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.     Price  5/6. 
Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st., 
Sydney. 

E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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"A   PERFECT   Food   for   Infants." 

MRS.  ADA  S.  BALLIN. 
Editress  of  "  Baby." 

Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

NEA  VE'S 
Food 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS. 

' '  K«r/  carefully  prepared  and  hlghlf  natrltlout.  ' ' — 
LIkNCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Infants  and  yooag 
persons.  "SIR  CHA8.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B..  M.D. 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Ireland. 


OSED  IN  THE 

RUSSIAN     IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 

GOLD     MEDAL 

Women's   International    Exhibition, 
London,    1900. 


'         ^'HaMlacturers:    JOSIAH   R.  NEAVE  &  CO.,  | 

I  Fordingbridge,  England.  i 


NICE 
WARM. 

THE  AMERICA!^ 
RADIATOR  CO.'S 
RADIATORS 
AND  BOILERS. 

ARTiariC,  HEALTHY,  EFFICIENT.     NO  SMOKE,  0J3T  OR  ASHES 
TO  DAMAGE  THE  FURNITURE.     SAVES  FUEL.     OMLY   ONE   FIRE 
NEEDED   TO    WARM    THE   HOUSE,   AND   THAT   A   SMALL   ONE. 
COME  AND  SEE  THEM   FIXED  AT  OUR  OFFICES. 
AGENTS : 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  Prop.  Ltd., 

391  Bourkc  Street,  Melbourne 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


Ths  famous  remedy  For  ^  Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 

COUGHS,   BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufierers  from  anv  form  of  Bronchitis,  O  ugh,  DifiicuItT  nt 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  P,ain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  ihe 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voi.  e. 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  whne 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  begiiming,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  Its  commencemeat,  and  Consumptioix 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


m'  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 

BROXeHITlS    and    aSTHMA, 

A    COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLER    SUFFERING   INTENSELY 
CURED   BY   HEARNE'S  BRONOHI'nS  CUBE. 

HAS  SINCE   CAMPED   OUtFaND  TRAVELLED  UUOE 
WITHOUT   CONTRAOTINQ   A   GOLD. 


Mr.    W.   G.   Hearne. 

Etear  Sir.— In  1898.  I  vraa  for  four  years  prayioualy  In 
Qaeensland  travelling  representative  tor  a  mercantile 
boase.  Having  contracted  a  heavy  cold,  I  placed  myself 
ander  a  medical  man,  and  used  all  kinds  of  chemists' 
prescriptions  vithout  avail.  I  was  then  staying  at  Hayes' 
Terminus  Hotel,  Brisbane.  The  manager  did  all  possible 
for  me,  for  which  I  shall  always  feel  grateful.  Mr.  Duncan 
Carrie,  at  that  time  acting  manager  for  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  came  to  see  me  daily,  and  he  advised 
me  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  was  about  done  for; 
could  not  eat,  or  scarcely  swallow;  in  fact,  used  to  nearly 
suffocate  a  dozen  times  a  day,  suffering  intensely.  Ques^ 
of  my  thankfulness,  when  Mr.  Currie  brought  me  a  bottle 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  A  few  doses  actually  cured  me. 
I  took  another  bottle  away  from  the  city  with  me,  and 
gave  part  of  it  to  a  young  girl  at  Southport,  and  it  also 
saved  her  life.  The  balance  I  gave  to  Mr.  T.  McMillan, 
Tweed  River — three  persons  cured  by  your  valuable  medi- 
cine. Although  I  have  camped  out  and  travelled  about 
10,000  miles  since  my  illness,  I  have  not  contracted  a  cold 
since. — I    am.    Sir,    vour   best    well-vnsher, 

THOS.   ROSS,    Labasa,    via  Suva,    Fiji. 

BRONCHITIS. 


TWO    PERSONS    IN    NEW    ZEALAND    CURED    BY    ONE 
BOTTLE  OF   HEARNI-rS   BRONCHITIS  CUBE. 


ONE   OF   THEM   HAD   BEEN   SUFFERING   FOB  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— I  had  a  very  bad  cough,  so  I 
bought  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  used  about 
one-half  of  it,  which  cured  my  cough  in  two  or  three  daya. 
My  daughter,  who  had  been  troubled  with  a  bad  cough 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  then  used  the  remaining  half 
of  the  medicine,  and  it  cured  her  also.  I  think  your  Bron 
chitis   Cure   is   a   wonderful    remedy. 

I  have  lived  on  my  farm  at  Bombay  for  about  36  years. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you 
please.— Yours   respectfully,  CHAS.  WOOTTON. 

Bombay,    Auckland.    New    "^iiealand. 


BROXeHITIS    and     ASTHMA. 


A   SUFFERER  FOR   YEARS. 


IMMEDIATE    REfJEF    AND    COMPLETE    CURE   BY 
IIE.ARN'ES   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 
Mr.   Hearne. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  express  my  gratitude 
first  to  you  for  your  marvellous  Bronchitis  and  Asthma 
Cure:  next  to  Mr.  Cheshire,  Chemist,  Xortli  Brighton,  for 
having  so  valuable  a  cure  in  stock.  My  wife,  being  a  sufferer 
for  years,  I  purchased  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure. 
It  gave  immediate  relief,  and.  continuing  it  as  directed, 
it  effected  a  complete  cure  My  wife  and  I  recommend  it 
to  all  our  acquaintances  wlio  suffer  with  tlie  same.  Yon 
oan  use  this  letter  for  publication  if  you  wish. — Yours  sin- 
cerely. F.    A.    CUTTEN. 

Elsternwick,  Victoria'. 


BRONeHlTIS. 

AN  ENGLISH  LADY  SO  ILL  THAT  THE   DOCTOR   HELD 
OUT  NO  HOPE. 


WAS    GIVEN    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE, 
EPFEQTEID   A  CO.MPLETE   RECOVERY 


AND    IT 


Mr.  Heaume.  Dear  Sir, — Not  long  since,  I  l)a<!  occasion 
to  visit  the  old  country,  and,  before  leaving  Melbourne, 
purchased  a  bottle  of  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  I  took 
with  me.  When  I  arrived  in  Leeds,  I  found  that  my  niece. 
Misa  0.  Matthews,  wae  suffering  from  a  very  severe  attack 
of  Bronchitis;  in  fact,  she  was  so  bad  tfaat  the  family 
doctor  held  out  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  She  was  then 
given  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  according  to  the  direction 
on  the  label,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  it  effected 
a    complete    cure.  R.    J.    MAT'lTiEWs. 

c/o    Allan    and   Co.,    Collins-street,    Melhonme 


A    OAMBEBWELL    RESIDENT    EXPRESSES    GRAl'ITUDE 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  relieved 
my  wife  of  a  cough  which  followed  on  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. While  I  acknowledge  that  all  good  comes  from 
one  only  source,  ordinarj'  gratitude  bids  me  to  offer  my 
earnest  thanks  to  you.  through  whom  this  particular 
blessing  has  come.— I  remain,   dear  sir,   yours  very  truly. 

GEO.  S.  CALDWELL. 

Camberwell,    Victoria 


a  FEW  BXTRaeTS  FROM  LETTERS. 


"Tour  Bronfliitis  Cure  suited  Mrs.  Nicholson  splendidly 
Her  cough  is  gone.  It  eased  her  directly,  and  there  i.' 
really  no  stufiBness  or  shortness  of  breath  present  now.  I 
must  say  that  the  Bronchitis  Cure  is  wonderful.  I  did  not 
think  she  could  live  until  the  morning,  but  she  surprised 
me  by  rallying,  and  is  now  able  to  be  out  of  bed  once 
mope.'^'  A.  M.  WESTON, 

"Thorpe,"    Warrnambool,    Victoria. 

"Tour  Bronchitis  Cure  is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever 
taken."  D.  WILLIAMS. 

Hill-street,    Lithgow,    N.S.W 

"Tour  Bronchitis  Cure  is  all  .vou  describe  it  to  be."- 
Tours   m  st    •^sptctfully,  R.    J.    McOLELLAND. 

Bed  Jacket,  via  Walhalla,  Victoria 

"I  have  uxed  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  with  spleh'IM 
results.  Always  keep  it  in  the  home  for  use.  It  acts  lik< 
magic."  (Rev.)   JAMES   SMITH, 

Methodist  Parsonage,    Dunkeld, 
Formerly  of  Oakleigh.  Victoria 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  a  wonderful  medicine.— A.  B 
SIMMONS,  J.P..  No.  7  Benny-street,  Paddington,  Sydney." 

"I    have    used    your    Bronchitis    Cure    myself,    and    havr 
recommended  it  to  others,  with   most  beneficial   results.' 
(Rev.)  E.   J.  HENDERSON. 

Gumeracba,    South    Australia 

"We.  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtakn 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  pep 
fectly  and  rapidly  successful  under  circumstances  which 
undoubtedly  nrove  its  distinct  healing  power."  Signed  hj 
the  Rev  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Oeelong,  and  S9 
other    leading    residents. 


HEARNE'S     BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE.    26  j     LARGE    SIZE. 
/  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 
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W.   G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,    GEELONG,    VICTORIA. 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 


August  W,  1905. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING, 


"<«L08SPM8." 


»UR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST 


BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-, 

THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE. 

X  i2i  in.) 


or    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 

(Size,  6}  z  aa  in.)    Mailed 


By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.     (18 
By  J.  C.  McWhirter. 


4- 
5. 

6. 

7- 
8. 


JUNE    IN    THE   AUSTRIAN   TYROL. 

K.A.     (i8f  X  I2i  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.    {i2i  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(I4ix  I4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (I4i  x  16J  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.     (I4i  x  i6|  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (iij  x  i8i  in.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  me    "  BLOSSOMS,"    for  wbicb 
I  enclose  !]• 

Name . 


To  "The  Review  orRevlews,'* 

Equitable  Building,  Mclbowrn*. 
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t  EVERY  nOlSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OlOHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of  t 


ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A     SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND     CURING 

BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 


gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Boils.  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  influenza.  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


I* 

Hi 

*  .  __^ . 

«  ^        _     _  _      _       _ 

On 

m  INDIGESTION.    BILIOUSNESS.    SICKNESS.    &ic.— "I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell  you 

tki  wh»t  'FRUIT  MALT'  has  done  for  me.     I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.    About   six  or  seven 

iiir  years  back  my  husband  suggested  1  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'    1  did  so,   and   the   result  has  been  marvellous.     I  never 

\ii  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.     I   always  keep  it  in  the   house   and 

i^  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

«i>  Yours  truly (August  8,  1900)" 


Th«  efTect  of  ENO'S 


FRUIT  SALT'   on   a   Disordereri    Sleepless  and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  Is.  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  Trviit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthlrss  Iuitatiow. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  0.  ENO'S  Patent. 


<»Hi*»;*««i«*^*3^*^a*^a*^««^^^5^^^^a^^*^3-5^3*^3^^^^*^^^^*^3^^^^*^^a^^ij^j|*<t 
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For  mutual  advatitai^e.  when" yon  write  to  an  advertiser.- please  mentlon'the'Review  of  Reviews. 


August  30,   1905. 


The    Review    of  Reviews, 


Minneapolis   Journal.] 

Will  He  Get  Hoaie  With  Them? 


orfRE4JV§^ 


DELICIOUS 


pat  a  ^ake 

BISCUITS. 


The  Most  Successful 

Biscuit  yet  Introduced. 


m/mm 


P 


g»iviUi>:sv\\^\\\\^\'*y\WHa\v/AV'«AV&ins3&\KVN>Yt^^^ 


BEKCER'sfood 


FOR  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  AND  the   AGED. 


BENGER'S  FOOD  is  distinguished  by  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be   digested   and    absorbed,   and   is  ^ 
quite  different  from  any  other  food  obtainable 

Sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


Only   10s.  6d. 

Carriage   Paid 
to  any  Address. 


THE  QUEEN  PEARL  NECKLET 

Six  Rows  Magnificently  Set  with 

Finest  Brilliants. 

TO  EVERY  PURCHASER  WE  MAKE  A  FREE  GIFT. 


Only   10s.  6d. 

Carriage  Paid  to 

Anywhere. 


ias®is©«®®e©©®®®©©ao®©©o©©^ 
b©»©®©®©cw©©®©^©©c®©©tD©o©©€:^oe®o©«e©e»©®©®®®e^^ 

The  Qaeen  Pearl  Necklet  is  without  doubt  a  very  choice  article,  and  is  the  finest  Imitation  of  those  Priceless  geras  which  adorn  the 
necks  of  Koyalt  - .  It  is  12  inches  Ion?  and  1  inch  wide  and  comprises  six  rows  of  good  imitation  pearls  tlireaded  on  fine  strung  elastic,  therefore 
making  t  adjustable  t  ay  neck.  Tlie  clasp  is  be  mtifully  stu  dcd  with  brilliants  an  I  the  picture  is,  of  coarse,  on  y  a  miniture  representation 
of  the  actual  article.  At  intervals  are  rows  of  very  fine  hril  iants  stronely  "nd  finely  set  in  roI  ••  design,  and  presents  a  very  handsome  and  high 
clai-s  apptaraiice  and  compaies  fuourably  with  costly  jewels.  To  populanse  the  Queen  Pearl  Necklet  and  make  a  variation  in  the  numerous 
gifts  that  we  make  yearly  to  our  customers  we  wlli  send,  free  of  charge,  with  each  of  the  first  huudred  orders  that  reach  us  a  new  and 
beautiful  song  one  of  the  best  ever  writ' en.  In  ordtr  to  ensure  getting  the  benefit  of  this  meat  liberal  offer  we  advise  you  to  order  now  to 
•void  disappointment,    t-end  Postal  Note  or  Money  Older  of  any  State  for  10s.  6d.  to 

THE   SOLAR   AGENCY,   362    COULINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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Minneapolin    Journal. ^ 

The  Hoopskirt  Agaiii. 
Hubby :    "How  long  are  you  iu  for,  deuri 
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7  he  Spectator 

Is  the  Organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 


It  is  a  Live,  Bright,  lip-to-Date  Journal. 

Sold  at  8s.  8d.  per  annum  (lOs.  lOd.  posted)^ 


The  late  Rev.  K.  S.  Bickiokd  wrote  concerning  ii  a.s 
follows  : — "  The  Spectator  has  i)ecome  one  of  the  very  best 
religious  papers  published  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  possible 
t<j  recommend  it  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the  MetluKlisls 
Ijut  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.  For  whilst  its  cliief 
aim  is  to  serve  the  Methodist  Church  in  Victoria  and  Ta.s- 
mania,  it  is  free  from  everything  parochial  and  sectarian, 
and  gives  a  generous  recognition  to  our  sister  churches. 
Every  person  in  the  colonies  who  aspires  to  be  an  intel- 
ligent .Methodist,  must  read  its  columns." 


PRINTING 

Of  all  Descriptions  is  undertaken 
and  executed  with  Jtccuracy  and 
Promptitude. 

T.   W.    R.\.SHr,KIGH, 
270  I'osi  Office  Place, 

Mei.kouknk. 


U: 


, ^^  A %em. you canenjoy^;^^^ 
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SUPPLIES  TflE  ENERGY  FOR  WORK  AND  3TUDX 
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y.Z.   Free   Lance.'] 

The  GOVEENMENT:  "You  naugrlity,  iiaught.v,  little  boy  to 
play  with  those  wicked  toys!  Tliey'U  bite  you.  Here's  a 
dear  little  pet  to  play  with.  He's  quite  harmless,  and  so 
useful  to   the  Treasury." 


What  Fertilizers  are  to 
the  soil,  strengthening 
the  crops,  doubling  the 
harvest, 

GEREBOS 
T»»  SALT 

is  to  the  food,  fortifying 
the  human  body  and 
vitalizing  the  brain. 


Wholisa/e  Agents: — Peterson  &*  Co., 
Melbourne. 


«« 


SUNSHINE"  HARVESTER. 


Place  Your  Orders  Early,  and  Avoid  Delay  at  Harvest  Time. 

A   GOOD   HARVESTER    IS    MORE   LIKELY   TO   BE   CHEAP  THAN   A 

CHEAP   ONE   IS   LIKELY    TO   BE   GOOD. 


SIX    DAYS' 

WORK 

IN 

FIYE    DAYS' 

SUNSHINE. 


EASY    FOR 

MAN, 

HORSES 

AND 

POCKET, 


^     HUGH    VICTOR    McRAY,     >^ 


Factories— BALL  A  RAT 
and  BRAYBROOn. 


Nevr  SovitH  AVales  BrancH: 

4-2    Engine   Street.    SYDNEY. 


668    DOURRlI:    ST.,    MELBOURNE:. 


SovitK  Australian  BrancH  » 

54-   North   Terrace,    ADELAIDE. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews- 
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DRUNKENNESS 
CURED. 

EUCRASY  may  be  given  in 
Tea,  Coflfee.  or  Pood,  thus  SEC- 
RETLY CURING  the  patient 
without  his  knowledge. 

Miss  EDITH  WILLIAMS,  who 
cured  her  father  after  years  of 
misery,  wretchedness,  and  almost 
unbearable  suffering,  says: — "I 
shall  be  so  glad  if  you  will  pub- 
lish my  experience,  for  it  will 
reach  many  others,  and  let  them 
know  about  the  wonderful 
EUCRASY.      I    will   do   all    I   can 

to    he'p    any    snflering    sister    who    will    write    to    me." 

Address 


THE    EUCRASY   CO., 

62    HUNTER     STREET.     SYDNEY. 


TROUP'S 

>^        VAPOUR   AND    HOT   AIR 
Tolding 

Bath  Cabinets. 

A  Turkish  Bath  in  your  own  home.     Guaranteed  to  cure 
the  very  worst  cases  of  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Lumbago. 

Recommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 

Australasia's  Leatiini;;  Siirgeon. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars,   I'Vce. 

Price  25$.  COMPLETE,  Delivered  in  Melbourne. 
Depot:     ROYAL   ARCADE,    MELBOURNE,  j 
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"Progress  and  the 

fiscal  Problem* 

By  THOMAS    KIRKUP, 

Author  of  "A  History  of   Socialism."    "South  Africa.  Old 
and  New,"  Etc. 

Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review  of 

Fiscal   and    Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo.,  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 
MESSRS.    A.  C.    BLACK,    LONDON. 

"  B  Bistorv  of  Socialism." 

Second  Edition.        Revised  and  Enlarged. 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP. 

Athenitum.—"  So  f Mr.  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  author." 

British  Weekly.— -The  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  Text-Book  on  Socialism." 


Crown  8vo. 
MESSRS.    A. 


PRICE,  7s.  6d. 
A.    C.    BLACK. 


A    LIBRARY   OF    POETRY 

For  20/* 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Master  Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.    The  contents  of  each  volume  have  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  best  works  of  each  poet  represented  in  the  series. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the  poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As 
his  mood  chan4es  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  alter  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  life,  consolation  and  comfort 
for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  con- 
venient, the  binding  attractive — in  short,  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  of  poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  In.  z  4  In.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  there  are  2500  pages  in  all  in  the  set.  The 
twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS  (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT    &    Mrs.    BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.    ARNOLD    &    COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT    &    MACAULAY 

MINOR    AMERICAN     POETS 

KEATS    &    SHELLY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON 


The  Library  tits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  add*  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
vitl.imes. 

Residents  in  Victoria  must  send  2s.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  3s.    The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed, 
and  *ill  arrive  in  gotxl  condition.    Address  orders  to 
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Thirty-Two  Magnificent 


IN    HOLLAND    WATERS. 


COLOURED  POST-CARDS 


Tor    2s.    2d.    Post    Free. 

These  Post=cards    have  been  specially  produced   for 
us  by  the  New  COLOURTYPE  PROCESS. 

Tliey  are  reproductions  of  .  .  . 

ORIGINAL  OIL  and  WATER  COLOUR  PAIMTINOS 
IN  ALL  THEIRSNATIJRAL  COLOIRS. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  prohibited  writing 
on  tlie  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture  Post-cards  will 
be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the  Post  Office  officials 
take  great  pains  not  to  damage  the  picture. 

Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular,  but  the  best  should  be  used  ;  that  is  why  you  should 
write  for  our  series  at  once. 


SERIES  No.   J. 

SERIES  No.  2. 

(16   Cards.) 

(16  Cards.) 

The  Harbour  at  Venice. 

The  Song  of  the  Lark 

Pui-itj. 

(Breton) 

The  Shepherd's  Star. 

The  Chess  Players. 

An   Old   Salt. 

Youth 

Tlie   Wedding  Party. 

A  Summer  Day  in  Holland 

A   Neighbourly  Chat. 

Waters. 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

The  Fortune  Teller  (Detti). 

Sunset  on  Long  Island. 

Venice   (Canal). 

Berkshire  Brook    in    Au- 

The Evening  Meal. 

tumn. 

Highland  Sheep. 

A    Passing   Storm. 

The  Mariner. 

Landscape  (Corot) 

The  Old  Homestead. 

In  a  Bad  Fix. 

Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Jiidgnient  of  Paris. 

The  Puritan  Girl. 

"^■itnmn. 

Preparing  the  Fete. 

Three  Boatmen  of  Barce- 

Sunset on  Mount  Hood. 

lona. 

The   Young  Mother. 

The  Fishermen's  Return. 

Street  Scene  in  Venice. 

IN    A    BAD    FIX. 


AN   OLD    SALT. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  jjiven  that  the 
two  series  embrace  a  variety  of  land  and  seascipes, 
heads,  domestic  subjects.  aiii)iia)  life,  etc.  They 
exceed  in  beauty  and  finish,  richness  and  variety  of 
desifrn,  anything-  on  the  market. 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  whicn  are  now  for  tlie  first 
time  reproduced  as  Postcards,  that  Sir  HHILIP 
BURNK  JONES  writes  :— "  I  have  the  ere.atest  plea- 
sure in  expressing  my  admiration  for  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  obtained  in  the  coloured 
reproductions  of  paintings,  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  other  day,  and  I  wish  them  all 
the  success  they  so  undoubtedly  deserve." 

The  Two  Series  (32  Cards'.  2s.  2d.  post  free. 
One  Series  (16  Cards),  Is.  Id.  post  free. 
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DR.    MARSDEN^S 
Medicated  Electric  Battery  Plaster 

eCJRES     WHEN     ALL     ELSE     FAILS. 


Wonderfully  Speedy  Relief,  and  Certain  Cure.  What 
the  Medication  cannot  do,  the  Electric  Battery  does. 
Nothing  else  like  it  in  Australia.  Is  Cheap  and  Most 
Effective. 

YOU  KNOW  THE  COST  OF  CURE  NOW.    NO  AFTER  EXPENSE. 

Medicated  Electric  Battery  Plasters  are  Made  in  Two  Varieties. 


Mrs.  SAMSON.  Forest  Lodge,  Sydney,  writes;  — 
"  I  was  a  constant  stifferer  with  rheumatism 
and  kidney  complaint,  and  was  cured  by  your 
plaster.  Send  another  one;  I  would  not  be  with- 
out one  in   the   house." 


No.  1  Cure  : 
RHEUJWnTISM. 
LUMBHGO. 

seiHTien, 

SLEEPLESSNESS, 

SPLEEN. 

KIONBY  eOMPLaiNT. 

BaeKHeHB. 

l\l)IGESTION, 
NEURHLGin. 


No.  2  CURE: 
GENERAL  DEBILITY. 
PLEURISY. 
LUNG   DISEnSB. 
STOMHCH    PAINS. 
BeZEMH. 
OPEN  SORES. 
SPR7ll\S. 
SPINAL  or  HEART 
WEAKNESS. 


W.  COAKLEY,  130  Little  Collins-street,  writes:  — 
"  Pleased  to  let  you  know  your  Electric  Plaster 
cured  my  severe  backache  and  kidneys.  Will  do 
my  utmost  to  advertise  you.  What  doctors  failed 
to   do.   your   Plaster   did." 


Miss  HOLZFNBERGER.  St.  Kilda,  writes:— "  Felt 
relief  after  2^  hours,  and  liver  completely  cured 
in  60  hours.    Not  had  the  slightest  pain  since." 


Mr.  D.   THOMAS— "  Wonderful   discovery.    Bene 
fited    me    greatly.    Every    success." 

WE  can  only  Persuade— 

It   is   for   YOU   to   ACT- 


CURES   ALL  NERVOUS    OR   BLOOD   DISEASES. 

ELECTRIC  BATTERY  PLASTER  CO.,  243  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


Australasian 
Address: 


PRICE,  7S.  6d.     From  all  Chemists  or  Medicine  Vendors,  or  Direct  by  Post. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  Victoria  :  Messrs.  ROCKE,  TOMPSITT  &  Co.,  Melbourne. 
W.  Aus.  :  Messrs.  F.  H.  FAULDINQ  &  Co.,  Perth. 
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BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 


U  (T 


A 


Render,  why  not  be  nlOe  to  nae  the 
tnoflt  mysterious  uiid  powerful  force  of 
Bkture?  By  my  niethoil  you  can  learu 
to  Ilypnotize  in  »fcw  liuurs  time,  with- 
out leavinK  your  minie.  You  can  per- 
form all  the  many  marvellous  feati 
that  are  possible  to  tl<e  Hypnotist. 
,  Through  Hrpnotism  you  ran  cure  disease 
'conquer  pain;  win  ri-luclant  affection, 
gratify  your  anii'ltinns,  and  pioduie 
amusement  by  the  hour.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  find  out  all  alwnt  it.  Iha^e 
Just  issued  in  book  form  a  nianinioli: 

illustrated  LESSON   or   Key  to 

dypnotism,    which   fully   explains 
the  mysteries  and  secrets 
of  the  Art.    'It  ci>ntnin« 
huiid'eilaof  b^antitu'  and 
engravings,  and  is  the  most 


»rtisti 

and  exiwusTve  tilling  of  the  k 
ever  published.  For  a  short 
time  I  will  send  this  maicnifl- 
cent  worl(  FREE,  sealed  nn 
receipt  of  6d.  (»tanii«)  to  cover 
IKutage.  Order  l.i.d«y  and  lenrii 
tc  Hypnotize.  It  is  a  ciiancc  of 
«.  Ule-tlme.     Aduivss— 

Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN, 

89  Pitt  Strkkt,  Sydxey,  N.S.W. 

LADIi:S  ! 

Send  Is.  In  postal  note,  or  Is.  Id.  In  stamps  to 

The  Manager,  "  The  Home  Journal," 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne, 

And  you  will  reciive  for  J2  mooths  the  brightest  monthly  r<>pcr.  for 
the  pricev'published  in  .Australasia. 
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Dr.  Lanqston's  Vegetable  Cure  cannot  fail 
MAY  BE   GIVEN  SECRETLY. 

A  few  dose.s  proiiuce  a  wonderful  change.  The 
cravihg  for  all  iuUixicunts  will  be  destroyed,  thy 
nerves  become  steady,  the  appetite  for  food  will 
return,  refreshing'  sleep  ensues.  My  cure  wfU 
surprise  and  delight  you. 

ONE   OP   many: 

Raventthorpe,  W.A.,  23-9-04 
f/arejlniihed  the  half  course,  which  has  ejf'eded 
a  cure.     I  have  no  desire  for  drink,  in /act  hme  a 
repugnance  to  the  tery  idea  of  it. 

Youxs  gratefully,  R.O. 
Write   for  Treatise,  No.  5,  Posted  FREE. 
Adifrcss  • 

WM.    LANC8TON.    M.R.C.8  ,    Bnc. 
129    COLLINS    STREET,     Melbourne. 
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federal 
Potitics. 


Federal  Politics  have,  during  the 
month,  assumed  a  vastly  different 
appearance  to  what  they  did  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session.  Mr. 
Deakin  is  going  ahead  under  full  steam,  and  is  evi- 
dently determined  to  make  the  pace  pretty  vi^arm. 
The  change  is  most  acceptable.  When  the  House 
met,  on  his  resumption  of  his  Premiership,  he  gave 
notice,  in  an  exceedingly  short  and  business-like 
speech,  of  thirty-six  Bills.  They  range  from  a 
High  Commissioner  Bill,  through  Navigation 
and  Shipping  Bills,  Preferential  Trade,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  and  Old 
Age  Pensions,  down  to  Secret  Comnxissions,  and 
Weights  and  Measures.  There  is  an  air  of  business 
about  the  sittings  of  Parliament  that  is  refreshing. 
The  intense  bitterness  produced  by  the  change  in 
the  Ministry  is  wearing  off.  There  is  very  little  pros- 
pect of  even  a  progress  report  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Indeed,  if  more  satisfactory  progress  is  not 
likely  to  be  made,  Mr.  Deakin  would  do  well  to  alter 
the  per.Nonnel  of  part  of  the  Commission,  for  the  pre- 
sent one  seems  to  have  got  into  a  bad  state  of  en- 
tanglement. It  suits  the  purposes  of  neither  side  to 
have  the  final  report  projected  into  the  remote 
future. 

Australasians  are  beginning  to  won- 

Offlcc^^alld  the  '^^■^  ^^"^  '^^  ^^  ^-^^^  ^"  ^^^^  °^  *^^ 
New  Hebrides,  ^''^^^dly  relations  between  England 
and  France,  no  agreement  seems  to 
have  been  vet  come  to  over  the  New  Hebrides. 
Things  there  are  not  one  whit  more  satisfactory 
than  they  were.  Indeed,  the  whole  question,  as 
far  as  diplomatic  outlook  is  concerned,  seems 
to  have  been  hanging  up  since  January  last. 
It  was  said  that  there  had  been  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  what- 
ever it  is,  nothing  practical  has  been  the  outcome 
as  far  as  the  Islands  are  concerned.  Australia  has 
almost  times  without  number  raised  protests  against 
the  condition  of  affairs.  No  fewer  than  seventy-three 
different  representations  have  been  made,  but  beyond 
that  she  is.  of  course,  powerless,  as  the  question  is 
one  of  Imperial  arrangement.  It  is,  however,  a 
shocking  comment  on  either  the  dilatoriness  or  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Home  authorities,  that  nothing  of 


a  practical,  satisfactory  nature  has  been  proposed.  If 
it  were  possible  for  Britain  to  arrange  for  a  transfer 
of  France's  interests,  either  by  monetary  considera- 
tion or  an  interest  in  some  other  part  of  the  world, 
it  would  settle  the  problem  satisfactorily,  and  tend 
to  the  removal  of  a  cause  of  future  disturbance.  On 
the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  disputes  than 
to  settle  them,  the  Home  Government  would  be  wise 
to  look  a.t  the  matter  seriously.  The  resolution,  which 
unanimously  and  with  cheers  passed  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  loth  inst.,  is  proof 
of  the  strong  feeling  which  is  being  aroused  over  the 
question.  We  lost  hold  of  the  whole  of  New  Guinea 
through  the  weakness  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
should  have  had  no  footing  at  all  in  the  New 
Hebrides  but  for  the  watchfulness  of  Victoria  years 
ago.  It  is  puzzling  to  Australasians  to  account  for 
the  lack  of  interest  by  the  Home  Government  upon 
a  matter  that  is  of  prime  importance  from  an  Im- 
perial point  of  view.  The  resolution  passed  is  as 
follows :  — 

That  the  representations  a-lrea<iy  made  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Britisli  Government  in 
regard  to  the  New  Hebrides  should,  in  the  interests  of 
the  natives,  the  settlers,  and  Aastralia,  be  renewed  and 
strengthened. 

That  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  joint  land 
commission  is  imperative,  and  that  the  commission  should 
be  so  constituted  that  its  decisions  may  be  just,  prompt, 
and  effective. 

That  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  connection  witli 
a  settlement  of  the  New  Hebrides  questions  is  deeply  re- 
eretted;  that  no  settlement  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Commonwealth  which  does  not  decide  the  possession  of 
the  group;  and  that  the  only  ownership  which  can  be 
acceptable  to  Australia  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  which 
ownership  is  justified  by  the  history  of  the  discovery, 
development,  and  trade  of  the  islands,  and  by  the  wishes 
of  the  native  population. 


The  New  South 

Wales  Lands 

Department 

Scandal. 


New  South  Wales  has  been  in  the 
throes  of  difficulty  over  the  Lands 
Settlement  Commission.  It  is  not 
possible  yet  to  comment  upon  the 
amazing  revelations  which  have  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  the 
conditions  reveal  a  state  of  affairs  which  will  not 
tend  to  increase  popular  faith  in  Government  institu- 
tions, and  which  is  revolting  to  a  degree.  Bribery 
and  corruption  have  been  freely  alleged,  and  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  becoming  more  savoury  as  it  goes 
on.  The  Government  has  suffered  a  censure 
motion  on  its  account,  but  has  successfully  come 
through  the    ordeal.      It    certainly    deserves    some 
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ctiisure  for  its  apparent  unwillingness  to  grapple 
with  the  que.stion,  although  it  would  not  have  im- 
])roved  matters  to  have  thrown  them  out  of  office.  It 
was  not  until  the  whole  State  was  in  an  uproar,  pro- 
lesting  against  the  reports  of  scandal  that  surrounded 
t!ie  Lands  Department,  that  tlie  Government  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  of  Enquiry,  but  gave  it  very 
limited  scope  and  powers.  The  Commission  con- 
.sequtmtly  proved  unable  to  deal  with  impudent 
witnesses,  and  could  do  nothing  when  docu- 
ments essential  to  the  enquiry  disappeared  mys- 
teriously, and  an  important  witness  discovered  that 
his  presence  was  wanted  in  another  country.  What 
the  outcome  of  it  will  be  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  .sa.y,  but  the  Government  should  sturdily  face  the 
necessity,  even  if  legislation  be  necessary,  to  clothe 
the  C'ourt  with  full  powers,  that  every  detail  of 
Lands  Administration  for  the  past  few  years  may  be 
subjected  to  a  searching  light.  If  it  fails,  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  stone  on  which  it  will  stumble  with 
the  usual  fatal  results  that  follow  tLit  j^rformance. 

Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Higgins  has  given  notice  of  his 
His  Peace-  intention  to  move  that  the  Federal 
Disturbing  Parliament  pass  a  resolution  affirm- 
Propositlon.  ■^^^^  j^e  desirability  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  What  has  led  Mr.  Higgins  to  do  this 
some  of  his  best  friends  are  unable  to  surmise. 
However  good  his  intentions  may  be,  and  they  can- 
not be  doubted,  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  bring  into 
Australian  politics  an  element  which  is  bound  to 
create  the  widest  dissension,  and  to  uproot  personal 
friendships  for  no  good  purpt)se.  If  any  useful  pur- 
pose were  to  be  served  by  it,  there  would  be  some 
justification  for  it ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  Australian 
Federal  Parliament  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule, 
is  as  likeiy  to  affect,  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
jiosition  of  the  British  Parliament,  as  would 
lx»  a  resolution  by  the  Federal  Parliament 
affirming     the   desirability    of    the     present     Home 


Government  vacating  the  Treasury  Benches  in  view 
of  the  strong  and  manifest  opposition  to  it.  From 
one  p>oint  of  view  it  is  impvossible  to  think  that  the 
British  Parliament  would  regard  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  other  than  momentarily  amusing.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that,  seeing  that  in  the  Aus- 
tralian States  we  enjoy  Home  Rule  to  the  full,  a 
large  majority  of  the  Australian  people  believe  in  it, 
whether  it  be  for  Ireland  or  any  other  place.  If 
not,  they  ought  to,  seeing  how  greatly  the  right 
is  appreciated.  But  it  is  another  thing  altogether 
to  interfere  in  the  business  of  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  it  will  be  resented  there  as 
strongly,  possibly,  as  the  Federal  Government  would 
resent  the  action  of  the  British  Government  if  it 
presumed  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  upon,  say, 
the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  amending  the  Arbi- 
tration Bill,  or  as  the  State  Governments  would 
resent  any  interference  if,  upon  the  question  of  the 
retention  of  State  Governors,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment were  to  express  an  opinion.  We  would  per- 
emptorily demand,  if  the  occasion  arose,  the  right 
to  manage  our  own  business,  and  the  same  right 
ought  certainly  to  lie  conceded  to  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  Australia  might  well  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  the  dissensions  which  divide  friends 
over  this  question  in  Britain,  seeing  that  no  possible 
good  can  result  from  its  introduction  here. 


Ttie  South 

Australian 

Crisis. 


The  inevitable  has  happened  in 
connection  with  the  State  Ministry 
in  South  Australia.  Mr.  Butler 
very  regretfully  left  office,  refusing 
to  resign  mitil  an  adverse  motion  was  carried 
against  him  a  second  time.  A  coalition  Ministry 
has  been  formed  between  the  Lal)Our  and  Liberal 
Parties,  the  personnel  being  as  follows: — Premier 
and  Comiriissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of 
Industrv,     Mr.     T.     Price;     Treasurer,     Attorney- 
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General,  and  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Peake;  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Mr.  J.  L. 
O'Loughliii  :  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  A.  Kirkpat- 
rick  (Legislati\-e  Council).  The  policy  of  the  new 
Government  is  embraced  in  some  twenty-five  items, 
in  the  forefront  of  which  is  the  question  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  Franchise  for  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  proposed  Bill  will  provide  for  the  reduction  of 
the  franchise  to  ;^r5.  Even  if  this,  which  is  a  com- 
l)romise  between  the  Liberal  and  Labour  proposals, 
be  passed,  it  will  greatly  widen  the  franchise,  aaid 
will  probably  alter  very  considerably  the  personnel 
in  the  L^pper  House. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Vic- 
Woman's  torian  Woman's  Franchise  Bill  is 
■   vl*t*  ia         before     the     Legislative     Council. 

There  seems  some  likelihood  of  its 
passing  through  this  time,  although  it  has  rejected 
it  times  and  again.  Victoria  is  the  only  one  of  the 
six  States  which  has  not  granted  woman  a  State 
vote,  and  she  is  in  the  anomalous  position  of  having 
a  vote  for  the  Federal  House,  while  refused  it  for 
local  matters.  Victoria's  Upper  House  is  notori- 
ously conservative,  but  surely  the  most  reactionary 
conservatism  can  no  longer  prevent  the  passing  of 
a  Bill  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  general  in- 
terest, and  in  order  to  bring  Victorian  franchise 
legislation  up  to  date.  Needless  to  say,  the  Bill 
passed  the  Lower  House  with  scarce  any  comment, 
and  by  a  large  majority  (45  votes  to  12). 

The  new  Liberal  Party  in  the  New 

The  New         Zealand     Parliament  '  is     certainlv 

Liberal  Party  in    ^.^king  itself  felt,   and  is   likelv  to 

New  Zealand.      ,  f.  •     ,  u       ■  1       c  *u    V^ 

be  a  thorn  m  the  side  ot  the  Go- 
vernment. Judging  from  cable  messages  received 
as  we  are  going  to  press,  it  would  appear  as  though 
they  had  made  an  initial  mistake  with  regard  to  an 
item  of  expenditure  over  Captain  Seddon's  ex- 
]>enses,  although  subsequent  cables  make  it  evident 
that  the  Party  is  returning  to  the  same  charge  from 
another  direction.  No  one  in  New  Zealand  can 
complain  of  lack  of  political  interest  in  the  House, 
and  whether  Mr.  Seddon  grants  an  enquiry  into  the 
matter  or  not,  the  country  is  apparently  in  for  an 
exciting  time  over  this  particular  item.  The  matter 
<^ertainly  looks  serious  when  Civil  Servants  are  pre- 
pared to  make  declarations  such  as  are  said  to 
have  been  secured  by  the  new  Liberal  Party,  and 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  the  matter  from  a  dis- 
tance, Mr.  Seddon  would  have  been  well-advised  to 
have  allowed  all  the  light  that  was  possible  to  have 
been  shed  upon  the  matter.  The  refusal  to  allow 
enquiry  always  creates  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
tha.t  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  disquieting 
truth  in  a  charge.  [At  the  last  moment  of  going  to 
press,  news  comes  that,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
public  officers  in  the  Accounts  Branch,  an  inquiry  is 
to  be  made.] 


After  all  the  adverse  criticism,  Mr. 

Mr.  Bent's  Tilt     Bent   has   been    successful    in    con- 

at  Combines.      nection  with  his  State  Brick  Works' 

scheme,  and  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  break-up  of  great  combines  must  be 
grateful  for  this  signal  victory.  The  project  was 
labelled  by  all  the  revolutionary  names  imaginable 
by  the  opponents  of  the  scheme,  but  it  was  pretty 
evident  from  the  beginning  that  Mr.  Bent  w^as  on 
the  right  track  to  overtake  the  combines.  vSeeing 
that  the  question  of  Trusts  is  likely  to  come  into 
ver\-  great  prominence  in  the  immediate  future, 
Mr.'  Bent's  method  of  dealing  with  them  may  prob- 
ably be  taken  as  a  precedent.  Mr.  Seddon  has  in- 
timated that  he  intends  to  bring  in  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  invasion  of  colonial  markets  by 
American  trusts,  and  has  intimated  that  a  Bill  has 
been  already  prepared,  and  when  the  time  for 
action  arrives,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

It   has   been   a   crying    shame   that 

Australia's       ever  since  the  Federal  Government 

Gambling  Mania,    was   established,    it    has    not   taken 

more  stringent  measures  to  secure 
the  suppressi(3n  of  Tattersall's  sweeps ;  but  there 
does  now  seem  to  be  a  little  shaking  of  the  dr\' 
bones.  The  agents  for  Tattersall  all  over  the 
States  have  got  round  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act 
by  forwarding  applications  for  sweep  tickets  in 
parcels  by  certain  carrying  firms,  while  in  Tasmania 
it  is  known  that  numbers  ot  piople  receive  dozens 
of  letters  which  are  suspected  (.  f  containing  appli- 
cattuna  tor  tickets.  On  arrival  at  Hobart  these  ap- 
pli(  ations  are,  it  is  said,  handed  to  Tattersall's 
office,  and  tickets  are  posted  in  due  course  to  the 
applicants  However,  the  i-ederal  Crown  Solicitor 
has  r^norted  to  the  Postmaster-General  that  there 
is  power  under  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act  to  stop 
the  transmission  of  all  letters  to  firms  who  act  as 
agents  for  Tattersall,  either  in  Tasmania  or  Aus- 
tralia. If  the  Federal  Government  has  not  the 
authoritv  to  deal  with  the  question,  it  ought  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  deal  with  it  immediately,  for  Australian 
morals  are  in  danger  of  being  quickly  strangled  by 
the  vice  of  gambling. 

Mr.     Carruthers    is    sadly    troubled 

The  federal       over  the  Federal   Capital  question. 

Capital.         and    seeing    that    Parliament    does 

not  seem  disposed  to  alter  its  de- 
cision, he  proposes  that  the  question  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Federal  High  Court  for  settlement. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  this  course  being  adopted  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  any  necessity  for  it.  The  matter  was  one  for 
decision  by  the  Federal  Parliament  within  certain 
limits,  and  seeing  that  the  decision  was  made  within 
tho.se  limits,  it  looks  very  much  like  an  attempt  to 
overturn    the    completed    arrangements    and    begin 
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de  novo.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  will  ver}- 
rightly  be  resented  by  the  other  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  objection  which  would  be  offered  by 
the  Federal  members,  on  whose  judgment  and 
policy  a  slur  is  cast.  The  net  result  of  the  opposi- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  Carruthers  will  probably  be  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
in  Melbourne  for  a  great  many  years.  Melbourne  is 
not  particularly  anxious  to  retam  the  privilege,  and 
if  Mr.  Carruthers  wishes  to  have  the  Federal  Capi- 
tal within  New  South  Wales  borders,  the  wisest 
course  for  him  to  pursue  is  to  fall  in  with  the 
declared  intention  of  Parliament. 

Mr.    Bent    is    continually    springing 
Victoria  surprises  on  the  public,  but  one  of 

RelJefeSn.  *^^  greatest  that  he  has  sprung  is  his 
aimouncement  that  the  question  of 
separate  representation  of  Civil  Servants  in  Vic- 
toria is  being  considered  with  a  view  to  the  repeal 
of  the  measure.  Possibly  no  local  State  Act  has 
caused  so  much  Inter-State  comment  and  excite- 
ment as  did  the  Separate  Representation  Bill  when 
it  was  brought  in  two  years  ago.  In  consequence 
of  the  strike  of  engine-drivers,  the  whole  of  the 
civil  service  was  cut  off  from  ordinary,  and  given 
special  representation,  to  combat,  so  it  was  urged, 
the  strong  political  influence  exercised  by  civil 
servants.  As  a  consequence  of  this  they  elected 
three  members  to  directly  represent  their  interests. 
Public  feeling  will  undoubtedly  lean  in  favour 
of  Mr,  Bent.  There  is  no'  doubt  that  the 
measure  was,  at  the  time,  a  desirable  one.  It 
helped  to  tide  over  a  great  crisis,  and  it  certainly 
did  draw  attention  to  the  very  grave  danger  of  a 
huge  civil  service  so  largely  dominating  politics.  It 
was,  unfortunately,  to  an  extent,  a  punishment  in 
which  thousands  of  good  citizens,  who  had  never 
abused  their  power,  had  perforce  to  share.  But 
now  that  the  lesson  has  been  learned  by  the  ardent 
politicians  in  the  service,  the  restriction  should  be 
removed,  not  simply  because  punishment  should  not 
be  continued  endlessly,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  those 
in  the  service  who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  political 
agitation.  It  is  a  wise  step  for  Mr.  Bent  to  take, 
for  after  all  said  and  done,  every  elector,  whether 
he  works  for  the  Government  or  a  private  indivi- 
dual, should  stand  on  precisely  the  same  ground. 

Several  of  the  Members  of  Unions 
Trades  Union      in  New  South  Wales  have  been  at- 
Obilgations.      tempting    to   evade    their    responsi- 
bilities of  membership  by   refusing 
to  pay  dues,  but  they  have  found  that  the  Court 
has  ])ower  to  insist  that  arrears  of  fees  should  be 
I)aid  up.     On  the  face  of  it,  this  is  only  right  and 
just.     The  fact  that  the  Arbitration  law  is  in  force, 
makes  it  necessary   that  the  Union  should  be  pre- 
served  as  a  corporate   body,    otherwise    when   any 
dispute  is  pending,  it  might  simply  vanish  into  thin 
air,   and   an  award   against   its  memlers   would  be 


valueless.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  penalties  of  co- 
operation, but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
the  working  of  the  Arbitration  Act.  Judge  Heydon, 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  as  Judge  of  the 
Arbitration  Court,  bids  fair  to  clear  away  some  of 
the  accumulations  of  disputes,  and  to  make  the  Act 
work  more  satisfactorily  than  it  has  done.  There 
is  some  indication  that,  in  view  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  machinery,  the  Arbitration  Court  may  be 
superseded  by  Wages  Boards  such  as  exist  in  Vic- 
toria. Certainly  an  easier  and  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  settling  disputes  than  that  which  obtains 
there  could  hardly  be  formulated. 

The    Inter-State     Labour     Confe;- 

The  Inter-State   gn^e,    held    during  the    month    in 

Conference.      ^I^^bourne,    was    wise    enough    to 

knock  the  sharp  corners  off  its 
policy,  although  for  this  it  has  come  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  sharp  criticism  from  some  sections  of  the 
Labour  Party.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Watson 
is  a  safer  leader  than  some  of  the  platform  orators 
of  the  Party,  and  if  the  Party  follows  his  advice  it 
is  not  likely  to  come  into  sharp  conflict  with  public 
opinion.  While  in  some  questions  this  might  not  be 
a  wise  course  to  adopt,  in  this  case  it  is  the  wisest 
course  the  Labour  Party  can  adopt.  Its  safety  lies 
in  reducing  its  pace  somewhat,  and  in  allaying  the 
fears  of  the  community,  fears  which  certainly  have 
some  justification  if  the  wild  ideas  of  some  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Party.  Mr.  Watson  is  on  the  right 
track  from  a  policy  point  of  view,  when  he  leaves 
vague  dreams  and  works  for  immediate  results.  The 
next  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  muzzle  one  or  two 
of  the  orators  who  have  strong  biases  towards 
anarchv.  The  objective  of  the  Party  now  stands  as 
follows :  — 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  an  Australian  sentiment 

based  upon  the  maintenance  of  racial 
j)urity,  and  the  develojiment  in  Australia 
of  an  enlightened  and  self-reliant  com- 
munity. 

(b)  Securing  to  all  producers  of  the  full  result 

of  their  industry  by  the  collective  owner- 
ship of  monopolies,   and  the  extension  of 
the  industrial   and   economic  functions   of 
the  State  and  Municipality. 
The  fighting  platform  includes:    i.    Maintenance 
of  a  "  white  "  Australia.    2.  Nationalisation  of  mono- 
polies.    3.    Old  age  pensions.     4.    Progressive   tax 
on  unimproved  land  values.     5.    Restriction  of  pub- 
lic borrowing.    6.    Navigation  laws.      7.    Citizen  de- 
fence force.      8.    Arbitration  Act  amendment ;  while 
the  general  platform  includes  a  referendum  of  the 
electors  on  the  Tariff  questions    when    the    Tariff 
Commission  is  completed  ;    the  party  to  give  legis- 
lative effect  to  the  decision  of  the  referendum  vote  ; 
Commonwealth  Bank  of  Deposit  and  Issue  and  Life 
and  Fire  Insurance  Department ;  uniform  industrial 
legislation ;  and  civil  equality  of  men  and  women. 
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Mr.  Justice   Heydon, 

The     newly-appointed      Judge 
the  New  South   Wales  Arbi- 
tration   Court. 


of 


Mp.  Justice   Oashwood, 

Lata   Government    Resident    and 

Judge    of    the    Northern 

Territory. 


W.    H.    Timperley 
the    recipients   of 


Acting 


Melbourne's 

Breakfastless : 

and    Charitable 

Reform. 

children    were 


A  good  deal  of  commotion  was 
caused  in  Melbourne  during  the 
month  by  an  announcement  by  one 
of  the  State  Members  that  many 
;oing  to  school  breakfastless,  and 
that  they  were  not  in  a  fit  physical  condition  to  do 
the  mental  work  required  of  them.  Enquiry  by  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Bent,  proved  that  the  case  was  some- 
what over-stated,  although  many  families  were  dis- 
covered living  in  dire  need.  Prompt  action  has 
saved  the  situation,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  any 
householder  if  his  child  attends  school  ill-fed.  The 
fact,  however,  that  so  many  people  can  live,  in  a 
city  like  Melbourne,  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
forms  a  very  good  reason  why  some  concerted  ac- 
tion in  the  way  of  providing  charitable  aid,  similar 
to  that  suggested  by  myself  last  year,  should  be 
undertaken.  It  will  be  remembered  that  my  pro- 
posal was  that  action  should  be  taken  on  the  lines 
of  the  successful  Elberfeld  system  in  Germany. 
Small  sections,  would  be  superintended  voluntarily 
by  a  philanthropically-inclined  person,  who  would 
have  authority  to  relieve  immediate  necessities, 
while  at  the  other  end  of  the  organisation  would  be 
a  Central  Board,  which  should  have  the  general 
superintendence  and  the  allocation  of  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  and  other  sources.  The 
suggestion  was  considered  at  length  by  a  Commit- 
tee, and  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  legislation  should  be  projected  on  some 
such  lines,  the  necessity  for  a  central  body  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  charity  and  the 
distribution  of  funds  being  recognised  as  the 
first  essential.  The  Charity  Organisation  So- 
ciety in  Melbourne,  which  has  long  seen  the 
necessity    for   some  such  scheme,    and   which   gave 


I.S.O.). 
Police    Magistrate,    Perth, 
W.A. 

the  movement  for  concerted  action  its  hearty 
support,  again  emphasised  at  its  annual  meeting 
the  other  day  some  such  organisation.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  trying  to  get  existing  organisations 
to  work  together  voluntarily,  but  has  failed.  Socie- 
ties refuse  to  surrender  their  authority.  Legislative 
assistance  is  necessary,  and  possibly  the  state  of 
affairs  described  may  lead  the  Government  in  its 
promised  Charities'  Bill  to  assist  it.  If  so,  the  foun 
dation  will  be  laid  for  the  extensive  detail  work 
which  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  cope  with  distress, 
and  make  charity  really  effective. 


The  Paternal 

Functions 

of  Government. 


A  few  months  ago  we  recorded  the 
fact  that  the  New  South  Wales 
Education  Department  had  com- 
menced the  very  laudable  work  of 
examining  the  teeth  of  the  children  at  Public 
Schools.  It  is  likely  that  the  good  example  will  be 
followed  in  some  of  the  other  States.  At  an  exami- 
nation recently  held  in  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  it 
was  found  that  out  of  io6  children  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fourteen  years,  only  one  child  had 
sound  permanent  teeth,  and  he  was  a  recent  arrival 
in  the  colony.  Of  the  rest  60  per  cent,  had  teeth 
in  an  unhealthy  state  of  decay,  and  forty  had  teetn 
which  could  be  saved  if  attended  to  inomediately. 
But  New  Zealand  proposes  to  go  a  step  further, 
and,  with  the  view  to  conserving  the  natural  facul- 
ties, to  examine  the  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths  of 
the  children.  What  a  boon  this  will  be  to  thou- 
sands of  children  whose  parents  are  neglectful  of 
natural  defects,  cannot  be  estimated;  while  the  na- 
tional results  in  promoting  the  health  of  future 
generations  is  inestimable.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  many  children,  sickly  and  weak,  attend  the 
Public  Schools,  it  becomes  evident  that  not  only  in 
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Admitted  to 
is  the  first 
reatriction 
moved. 


iss  Grata  Flos.  M.  Greig,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

the  Yictm-ian  bar  this  moutli.  Miss  Greig 
lady  lawyer  to  be  admitted  in  Victoria,  the 
a(?ain8t   ladies   having  only   recently  been  re- 


of  all  and  sundn'  who  stand  on  the  side  of  pro- 
gressiveness.  The  curious  thing  is  that  it  seems  to 
serve  er|ually  well  for  all  kinds  of  subjects,  no  mat- 
ter how  di\erse  they  may  be.  The  new  South  Aus- 
tralian Parliament  proposes  to  askfora  change  in 
the  method  of  appointing  State  Governors.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  a  little  time  before  the  change 
must  come. 

Western    Australian     politics    have 

West  Australian    drifted  into  a  state  of  chaos.    Mr. 

Politics.  Daglish,   the  Premier,   has  been  in 

a  whirl  of  commotion.  Between 
the  Opposition  and  his  own  labour  Party  he  has 
not  had  a  happy  time.  The  Labour  Party  has  net 
followed  him  unanimously,  and  they  have  been 
tangled  up  between  a  very  manifest  personal  oppo 
sion  to  him,  and  election  promises  and  labour 
pledges.  These  will  not  allow  them  to  vote  against 
him.  although  they  have  not  hesitated  to  abuse  him 
roundly,  while  Mr.  Daglish  has  castigated  them  in 
no  nxeasured  terms  for  want  of  loyalty.  The  sug- 
gestions of  adverse  motions  for  his  dethronement 
from  the  Premiership  to  take  a  secondary  position, 
and  various  other  small  items  of  dissen.sion  causerl 
Mr.  Daglish  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the  Labour 
Party  (this  was  subsequently  withdrawn),  and  it  is 
unsafe  to  predict  what  may  happen  in  the  near 
future.  The  Parliament  is  not  large  enough  to  allow 
of  much  engineering,  and  it  really  looks  as  though 
a  dissolution  was  necessary  in  order  to  clear  the  wav 
for  progressive  legislation. 


Our 

Overburdened 

States. 


the  interests  of  the  particular  child,  but  of  the  other 
children,  and  of  the  State,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  work  to  be  done.  Apart  from  the  soundness  of 
the  princii>le  from  ;in  economic  jjoint  of  view,  the 
amount  of  suffering  the  children  will  be  saved  from 
is  incalculable.  Truly  the  functions  of  the  State 
on  altruistic  lines  are  being  extended  in  a  wonderful 
degree. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  proposal 
to  do  away  with  the  office  of  State 
(lovernor  of  Victoria  was  defeated 
by  the  State  Parliament.  The 
suggestion  marie  fiy  s(^me  of  the  Members  "  that 
support  of  the  motion  indicated  a  want  of  loyaltj- 
to  the  Throne  '"  is  mere  empty  sentiment.  It  is  ridi- 
•culous  to  think  that  because  six  State  Governors 
exercise  their  limited  powers  in  the  six  States,  the 
loyal  feelings  of  the  people  are  therefore  stimu- 
lated. The  fact  is  that  the  expenditure  over  the 
State  establishments  might  very  well  lie  cut  down, 
and  that  fome  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  Administration  might  be  saved.  Indeed, 
this  was  urged  as  one  of  the  necessary  sequences  of 
Federation.  The  States  jog  along  just  as  well  when 
a  Lieutenant-Governor,  instead  of  a  Governor, 
•holds  the  reins.  It  is  amusing  to  note  how  the 
■"  want  of  loyalty  "  .statement  is  f^ung  at  the  head 


There  are  some  individuals  who 
Australia's  seem  to  be  determined  to  misrepre- 
Detractors.       sent    the    Commonwealth.      Of  this 

class  are  those  writers  who  maligi 
us  by  condemning    everything    Australian,  assertin_ 
that  Australia  is  not  a  fit  country  to  live  in,  that 
|>eople  are  withdrawing  capital  from  it,  and  are  onlv 
too  glad  to  get  aw^ay  themselves :   all  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact   that  our  population   is   steadily,    although 
very  slowly,   increasing.      It  should  increa.se  vastl\ 
more,  but  it  is  not  decreasing.     On  a  par  with  thest 
writers,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Mail 
Steamship  Companies  to  further  detract  from  the  at- 
tractions of  Australia  by  posting  up   (according  to 
Senator    Millen),   on    a   boat    nearing  Australia,   a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  "  The  smallest  quantity  of 
tobacco,  a  single  cigar  or  cigarette,  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  member  of  the  crew  or  ])a.ssenger  will 
be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  attempted  smuggling,  and 
a  breach  of  the  law,  rendering  the  offender  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  ;^ioo."     This  statement  is  so  drastici 
that  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  farcical,  but  it  is  certainly; 
a  poor  policy,  either  on  the  part  of  individuals  whC; 
owe  all  they  have  to  Australia,  or  Companies  which 
do  such  a  large  business  with  Australia,  to  so  fool- 
ishly distort  and  misrey)resent  Australian  t^ronomics 
and  legislation. 
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The  Hanging  Rock,  Woodend  (Vic).    One  of  Victoria's    Most  Popular  Pleasure  Resorts.     (See  hi/crpic:i:i.) 


An   incident    which    has   happeneci 
The  People's       in    Victoria   in    connection    with   a 
Reserves.        ])opula,r    Public   Reserve   may    well 
cause  the  people  in  every  State  to 
jealously    watch    their  interests   in   connection    with 
similar  areas.    One  of  the  most  popular  pleasure  re- 
serves in  Victoria  is  the  Hanging  Rock   at  Wood- 
end,  about  forty  miles  from  Melbourne,  purchased 
by  the  Government  some  years  ago  as  a  national  re- 
serve.    It  was  vested  in  a  Local  Council  and  the 
Public  Works  Department.  Some  time  ago  a  Racing 
Club  was  granted  certain  privileges  by   the  Local 
Council,  and  races  were  held  and  fees  charged  for 
admission,   and  lately  the  Club    grew    bolder  and 
wished  to  convert  the  Reserve  into  what  would  be 
practically    a    racecourse.      This,    however,    chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Cr.   Jno.   Adams,   a  veteran 
fighter  for  the  public  interest,  caused  such  a  com- 
motion that  the  Government  has  stepped  in  and  for- 
bidden  any    further   intrusion.      The   matter,    how- 
ever, must  not  be  left  here,  but  pushed  on  until  the 
riub  is  ejected,  and  the  ground  wholly  reserved  to 
ts  original  purpose.    In  many   cases  in  connection 
Vith  public  parks,  encroachments  are  being  quietly 
nade,  and  unless  the  reserves  are  jealously  guarded, 
his  kind  of    thing  will    increase,   and    succeeding 
enerations  be  robbed  of  their  birthrights. 


The    representatives  of    Royalty  in 

Vice-Regal       the  States  have  it  in  their  power  to 

Interest.        exercise    an    exceedingly    beneficial 

influence  if  they  only  choose,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Xorthcote,  and  Sir  Reginald  and 
Lady  Talbot  have  all,  during  the  month,  evinced 
their  interest  in  local  matters  in  a  way  which  is  cheer- 
ing, and  must  tend  to  progress.  Lord  and  Lady 
Northcote  have  given  a  stimulus  to  locally-manufac- 
tured goods  by  letting  it  be  known  that  they  have 
placed  orders  with  tailors,  etc.,  for  the  supply  of 
clothing  made  entirely  of  Australian-manufactured 
materials.  The  silly  aversion  which  exists  in  some 
l)eople's  mind.s  regarding  such  goods  as  these,  which, 
will  compare  favourably  with  similar  goods  made  up 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  likely  to  be  dissipated 
by  a  sensible  declaration  of  this  kind,  and  although 
it  may,  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders,  seem  a  smiall  thing, 
yet  the  good  results  of  Lord  and  I>ady  Northcote'& 
action  are  alreadv  manifest.  Lady  Talbot  has  been 
doing  good  work  in  throwing  the  weight  of  her  in- 
fluence in  the  movement  for  an  epilei)tic  colony,. 
which  is  so  sadly  needed  in  Victoria.  A  movement 
for  this  was  started  some  years  ago,  but  became  som- 
nolent. It  is  amazing  that,  with  so  many  hospitals 
as  Victoria  has,  she  has  failed  in  this  respect,  but 
there  seems  now  a  considerable  likel-thcod  of  the 
good  work  being  carried  out. 
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THE   ROYAL    WEDDING   AT    WINDSOR. 

Princess  Margaret   of   Connaoght,   now  i  Crown  Princess    of  Sweden, 
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By  W.  T.  Stead.       London,  July  i,   1905. 

The    nineteenth    century    was    the 

Have  We  Cressed  century    of    national    consolidation 

Watershed.      '^^^    Imperial    expansion.       Is     the 

twentieth  century  going  to  be  the 
century  of  the  disintegration  of  States  and  the  con- 
traction of  Empires?  It  almost  looks  as  if  we  had 
crossed  the  watershed  which  divides  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces 
which  govern  the  affairs 
of  States.  The  century 
opened  with  an  apparent 
assertion  of  the  old  ten- 
dency in  South  Africa. 
But  it  now  is  seen  to 
have  been  suicidal 
rather  than  constructive. 
The  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Butler  Report  is 
but  the  latest,  and  by 
no  means  the  last,  testi- 
mony as  to  the  fatal 
blow  which  was  inflicted 
by  the  Boer  War.  The 
lesson  which  we  are 
tardily  learning  in  South 
Africa,  the  Russians  are 
ruefully  contemplating 
in  the  Far  East.  To 
talk  about  the  collapse 
of  Russia  after  Mukden 
and  Tsushama  is  as  ex- 
aggerated as  to  speak  of 
the  downfall  of  Britain 
after  the  Butler  Report, 
wliich  in  its  way  is  quite 
as  indicative  of  the  dry 
rot  which  destroys  Em- 
pires as  the  destruction 
of  Rozhdestvensky's 
Armada. 


The 

Fissiparous 

Tendency  in 

Modern  States. 


The   Heir  to  the  Throne  of  Sw 
of  Sweden.     Married 

(From  a  drawing,  in  the  ' 


That  we 

are      at 

least 

tempo- 
rarily in  the  domain  of 
the  centrifugal,  where 
the  fissiparous  tendency  of  modern  States,  sup- 
pressed so  severely  during  last  century,  is  asserting 
itself  in  many  quarters  both  within  and  without  our 
own  Empire  is  evident.  The  nineteenth  century 
opt-ned  with  the  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  articles  of  which  solemn  inter- 
national compact  was  the  right  of  Ireland  to  a 
certain  proportionate  share  in  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  has  just  an- 
nounced that  he  is  determined  to  introduce  Resolu- 
tions into  the  House  of  Commons,  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  deprive  Ireland  of  some  30  per 


cent,  of  the  representation  to  which  she  is  entitled 
by  the  Act  of  Union.  This  is  a  direct  and  deadiv 
blow  struck  at  the  Union,  and  it  is  the  more  rather 
than  the  less  direct  and  deadly  because  the  weapon 
is  grasped  by  a  Unionist  Ministry  instead  of  by  the 
Nationalist  Party.  In  Wales  we  see  the  Avhole  Prin- 
cipality, led  by  its  elected  authorities,  in  revolt 
against  the  Education  Act. 

The    most 
In  conspicu- 

Disintegration.  ous  out- 
s  tan  ding 
event  in  the  evolution 
of  European  States  since 
the  century  began  has 
been  the  severance  of 
the  union  lietween  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  The 
forces  which  deprived 
King  Oscar  of  his  Nor- 
wegian kingdom  were  in 
abeyance  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  century. 
But  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury was  not  five  years 
old  before  it  destroyed 
the  Union,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  success- 
ful achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in 
making  the  States.  The 
cause  precipitating  the 
dissolution  ol  the  Union 
was  of  the  slightest :  but 
it  sufficed  to  sever  the 
tie  between  Sweden  and 
Norway.  It  is,  perhaps, 
an  event  of  good  augury 
that  the  inevitable  has 
been  accepted  with 
])hilosophical  resigna- 
tion by  the  predominant 
partner.  The  King,  in 
assenting  to  the  loss  of 
half  his  realm,  declared 
in  words  which  should 
be  written  up  before  the 
eyes  of  Unionists  every- 
where, "  A  union  to  which  both  parties  do  not  give 
their  free  and  willing  consent  would  be  of  no  real 
advantage  to  either."  In  the  message  of  the  Swedish 
Government  to  the  Ricksdag,  the  King  and  his  ad- 
visers, after  insisting  that  the  due  formalities  must  be 
observed  before  the  dissolution  is  complete,  con- 
tinue : — 

But  Sweden  is  averse  from  coercing  Norway  into  its  main- 
tenance, which  could  only  be  done  by  torce  of  arms  and 
by  a  fratricidal  war.  BeBides,  in  those  conditions  the 
Union,  established  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  mutual 
support,  which  lose  its  very  raison  d'Stre.  Sweden  would, 
therefore,  rather  consent  to  its  dissolution  than  have  to 
force  Norway  to  remain   in   tlie   Union   against  her   will. 


eden  :  Prince  Gustavus  Adolphusi 
at  Windsor,  June  15. 

Illnslrated  London   Xews." 
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Her  Last  Voyage.     Submarine  "A  8''  Leaving    Plymouth. 

On  June  8th  tliis  boat  left  Plymouth  for  exercise.  She 
anddenly  sank  when  outside  the  harbour.  An  explosion 
took  nlace  as  the  boat  went  down.  Some  of  the  crew  were 
burned.  It  is  believed  they  lingered  in  agonv  for  24 
hours;   when  the   boat   was  raised  they  were   all  dead. 

■wu   c    *    '        Norway  has  got  her  decree  nisi,  and 
ine  tontagion     j^  ^  ^^^  months  or  weeks  it  will  be 

Example.  made  absolute.  There  is  no  danger 
of  an  international  Queen's  Proctor 
intervening.  The  example  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
union  between  two  independent  kingdoms  being 
effected  without  more  ado  than  attends  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  marriage  in  the  Divorce  Court  is  likely  to 
prove  catching.  Already  it  has  operated  directly 
and  with  perceptible  effect  upon  the  Magyars.  The 
situation  in  Hungary  is  more  inflamed  than  ever. 
The  Emperor-Kings  attempt  to  create  a  new  Minis- 
try under  Baron  Fejervary,  who  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  have  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  has  not 
been  very  successful.  When  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment met  on  Wednesday,  June  21st,  it  was  con- 
fronted by  a  Royal  message  proroguing  its  sittings 
till  September  15th.  In  defiance  of  all  precedent  it 
refused  to  allow  the  King's  message  to  be  read  until 
it  had  carried,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  a  resolu- 
tion moved  by  M.  Kossuth,  expressing  its  distrust 
of  the  Fejen'ary  Cabinet,  "  because  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  Parliamentary  form  of  government." 
The  Royal  rescript  of  prorogation  was  then  read, 
and  the  Chamber  ceased  to  have  any  legal  right  to 
despatch  business.  But  although  Count  Tisza  and 
the  Liberals  left  the  House,  the  majority,  amid  cries 
of  "  Long  live  Norway !"  carried  a  resolution,  moved 
by  M.  Biauffy,  the  ex-Premier,  "  declaring  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament  before  the  granting  of  supply 
to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  forbidding  the 
payment  of  the  Hungarian  quota  of  contribution  to 
Austro-Hungarian  rommon  expenditure,  summoning 
counties  and  communes  to  collect  no  taxes  nor  enrol 
recruits,  and  denouncing  as  illegal  and   unconstitu- 


tional any  eventual  calling  out  of  reservists  for  mili- 
tary service."  Passive  resistance,  in  short,  on  a 
much  more  extended  scale  than  has  been  dreamed 
of  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  probable    that    we    shall    see 
The  Future       ^^^  most  remarkable  illustration  of 
Russia.  ^^^^  fissiparous  tendency  in  the  vast 

amorphous  frame  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  centripetal  tendency  of  the  last  century 
has  worked  out  its  own  destruction.  Whaterer  hap- 
pens in  Russia — ^and  the  unexpected  is  tolerably  sure 
to  arrive  in  that  country  as  in  others — one  thing 
seems  certain.  The  old  policy  of  excessive  centrali- 
sation has  gone  by  the  board.  Finland  will  regain 
her  liberties,  which  after  all  were  never  serioush 
impaired.  Poland  has  already  received  concessions 
as  to  language  and  religion  which  two  years  ago 
seemed  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  practical  politics. 
Georgia  is  already  on  the  point  of  declaring  its  own 
autonomy.  The  Caucasus  is  in  fierce  unrest.  Siberia 
is  tolerably  certain  to  claim  at  least  as  much  Home 
Rule  as  any  other  outlying  portion  of  the  Empire. 
What  we  may  hope  to  see  is  the  gradual  conversion 
of  the  huge,  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  Russian  Empire 
into  a  congeries  of  autonomous  States,  each  self- 
governed  according  to  its  own  ideas  in  all  local 
matters,  but  all  subject,  like  the  various  States  and 
Presidencies  of  India,  to  the  supreme  authority-  of 
the  autocracy  in  all  matters  involving  war  and  peace. 
Imperialism  in  Russia,  like  Imperialism  in  Greater 
Britain,  can  only  survive  if  conditioned  by  Home 
Rule. 

The  disastrous  consequences  which 

Wanted,  a  Lloyds  have    followed    so    rapidly    in    the 

for  States.       wake  of  the  Russian  defeats,  in  the 

destruction  of  the  European  equili- 
brium, and  the  consequent  domination  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  compel  the  reflection  whether  the  time 
is  not  near  at  hand  when,  in  their  own  interest,  the 
civilised  nations  will  have  to  insure  each  other 
against  the  risk  of  war.  We  want  an  international 
Lloyds  for  States.  Even  if  Japan  is  not  staggered 
by  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  disappearance  of 
Russia  as  an  international  force,  Japan's  ally  is  in 
a  very  sore  quandary  as  to  what  the  result  will  be 
in  the  West  of  Europe.  The  old  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  power  was  a  fetich  before  which  millions 
of  lives  were  sacrificed.  But  the  principle  at  the 
back  of  it  was  sound.  Prince  Lobanoff  advised  the 
young  Tsar  when  he  came  to  the  throne  that  an  al- 
liance with  France  Was  essential  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
of  menace  to  Germany.  It  only  terminated  the 
eclipse  of  the  Continent  that  had  followed  the  efface 
ment  of  France.  The  soundness  of  this  counsel  is 
amply  attested  to-day.  For  no  sooner  is  the  Russian 
partner  in  the  alliance  crippled  than  Europe  is  once 
more  lying  under  the  Cierman  eclipse.  Hence  we 
find  e\en    vehement     Russophobes    suggesting    the 
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necessity  for  an  arrangement,  an  entente  with  Russia, 
if  only  to  bring  back  that  counterweight  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  Germany  which  is  essential  to 
the  balance  of  power. 

If  we  are  right  in  believing;  that  we 
Germany's  Turn    have   crossed    the    watershed,    and 
Next.  are  now  in  the  realm  of  the  Cen- 

trifugal, and  if  the  note  of  the  new 
century  is  to  be  the  blighting  rather  than  the  expan- 
sion of  Empires,  it  is  probable  that  Germany's  turn 
will  come  next.  At  present,  no  doubt,  the  star  of 
Germany  is  in  the  ascendant.  But  so  was  the 
star  of  England  after  the  recapture  of  Khartoum. 
So  was  the  star  of  Russia  after  the  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur.  The  German  Colossus  has  feet  of 
clay  like  all  the  others.  The  German  Emperor  to- 
day walks  upon  a  tight-rope,  high  over  the  out- 
stretched heads  of  a  wondering  world.  But  the 
wire  is  fine,  and  without  his  balancing-pole  he 
would  break  his  neck.  He  has  two  great  risks  which 
he  must  face  continually.  The  death  of  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  or  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  would  compel  the  Kaiser  to 
rapid  decisions  in  a  region  where  a  wrong  step 
might  be  fatal.  For  the  last  forty  years  the  centri- 
petal forces  directed  by  the  Hohenzoilerns  have 
been  supreme  in  Germany.  But  the  centrifugal 
forces  are  there  all  the  time,  just  as  they  were  in 


Scandinavia,  and  the  merest  accident  may  enable 
them  to  assert  their  power.  The  other  danger  is  in 
the  steady  growth  of  Social  Democracy,  which  has 
been  one  great  constant  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  German  Empire.  Of  the  German  Empire 
it  is  written,  as  of  all  other  Empires,  "  Thy  feet 
shall  slide  in  due  season."  Britain  and  Russia  have 
slid.     Will  it  be  Germany's  turn  next? 

No    more    vividly    sensational    ob- 

An  Object  Lesson    ject-lesson    in    modern    politics    has 

the  Black  Sea      ^'^^n   afforded   the  world  for  many 

years  than  that  which  startled 
Europe  at  the  close  of  last  month  in  the  mutiny  of 
the  crew  of  the  great  Russian  battleship,  Prince 
Potemkin,  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  already  known 
that  the  crews  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet  were 
in  a  dangerous  state  of  disaffection.  Some  months 
ago  there  was  an  outbreak  at  Sebastopol,  which  was 
quelled  with  some  difficulty.  Last  week  the  smoul- 
dering fire  burst  out  into  fierce  flame.  The  crew  of 
the  Prince  Potemkin,  the  best,  largest  and  latest 
battleship  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  made  a  formal 
complaint  by  memorial  and  deputation  of  the  quality 
of  their  rations.  The  spokesman  of  the  memorial- 
ists was  promptly  shot  as  a  mutineer  by  the  officer 
to  whom  the  petition  was  presented.  There  was 
vigour  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  exercised  t(i 
crush  discontent.  The  result,  however,  did  not  jus- 
tify the  expectation  of  the  highflying  advocates  of 
coercion.  A  minority  of  the  crew,  instead  of  being 
intimidated  by  the  killing  of  their  spokesman,  rose, 
suddenly  overawed  the  rest  of  their  comrades,  but- 
chered all  the  officers  but  three,  and  flung  their 
bodies  into  the  sea>.  They  appear  to  have  secured 
the  support  of  the  crew  of  a  destroyer,  either  by 
persuasion  or  by  menace,  and  the  two  vessels,  flying 
the  red  flag,  entered  the  harbour  of  Odessa.  The 
body  of  the  seaman  slain  by  his  officer  was  landed 
on  the  quay,  where  it  lay  in  grim  state,  demanding 
the  homage  of  the  forces  of  discontent  while  it 
awaited  burial  with  military  honours. 

It     is     impossible    to    conceive     a 

The  Officerless    scene   more  calculated  to  stimulate 

Battleship.       the  lurid  genius  of  Carlyle.    There 

in  the  harbour,  sullen  and  grim,  lay 
the  great  battleship  without  an  officer  in  command. 
The  red  flag  of  the  social  revolution  was  flying  at 
her  masthead,  her  great  guns  and  her  quick-firers 
were  trained  upon  the  town,  while  round  and  round 
the  floating  fortress  steamed,  restlessly  vigilant, 
her  attendant  destroyer,  red-flagged  and  mutinous 
like  herself.  On  the  quay  lay  the  dead  man,  sum- 
moning, with  the  eloquent  silence  of  martyrdom,  the 
proletariat  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  In  the  city  the 
garrison  was  small,  being  chiefly  composed  of  re- 
servists. The  mob,  cosmopolitan  and  predatory, 
seized  the  significance  of  the  moment.  Out  from  the 
slum  and  the  tenement  house  swarmed  the  forces  of 
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disorder.  Pillage  became  the  order  of  the  day.  One 
after  another  the  great  warehouses  which  line  the 
quays  of  the  third  city  in  Russia  were  fired.  Odessa 
was  enveloped  in  a  pall  of  smoke,  beneath  which 
rioters  and  soldiery  fired  and  fell  in  dim  and  tragic 
confusion.  Barricades  were  raised;  bombs  were 
used.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed.  Hundreds  of 
desperate  men  were  shot  down  in  the  streets.  And 
through  it  all,  his  white  face  silently  upturned  to 
the  smoky  firmament,  lay  the  impeaching  corpse, 
guarded  by  bluejackets  sullenly  determined  that, 
come  what  might,  their  martyred  mate  should  be 
buried  with  military  honours.  What  a  spectacle  ! 
What  wonder  if  even  optimists  began  to  believe 
that  the  end  was  at  hand  I 

Odessa  harbour  was  full  of  British 

The  Badger's     shipping.     The    city    had    its    full 

Hole.  complement     of     British     subjects. 

The  blazing  warehouses  were  partly 
filled  with  British  goods.  But  in  the  presence  of 
that  battleship  in  mutiny  what  could  be  done  ? 
When  the  Spanish  insurgents  at  Cartagena,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  seized  the  ironclads  of  Spain  and 
sailed  the  high  seas  under  the  red  flag,  they  were 
hunted  down  and  shepherded  home  by  the  British 
fleet.  But  in  the  Black  Sea  what  can  be  done? 
Entrance  to  that  enclosed  water  is  forbidden  by 
International  law  to  the  battleships  of  the  world. 
On  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  only  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  flags  can  float.  The  Turkish  flag  no  longer 
represents  an  effective  naval  force.  The  Euxine  is 
as  a  badger's  hole,  from  which  no  one  is  allowed  to 
draw  the  badger.  The  spectacle  of  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  B'leet  under  the  red  flag  of  the  Revoki- 
tion  is  one  well  calculated  to  appal  the  world.  All 
the  nations  have  subjects,  ships,  and  property  on 
these  waters.  But  they  were  powerless  to  interfere. 
It  was  no  use  threatening  the  Russian  Government. 
Ukases  are  powerless  against  battleships.  The  muti- 
neers had  only  to  stick  together  and  they  could  have 
dominated  the  Black  Sea.  Wherever  they  went,  re- 
volts would  have  broken  out.  A  revolutionary 
centre  might  at  last  be  found,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  not  on  land,  but  on  sea.  The  situation  had 
tragical  possibilities  which  Jules  Verne  never 
dreamed  of.  Suppose  that  on  board  the  Prince 
Potemkin  there  had  been  a  dreamer  of  genius  who 
hurled  the  great  battleship  like  a  shell  into  the  heart 
of  Constantinople  !  As  it  was.  the  result  of  the  two 
days'  anarchy  and  arson  in  Odessa  was  that  flour 
rose  one  shilling  a  sack  in  Liverpool  market — so 
intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  daily  bread 
of*  the  British  citizen  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  Government  in  Russia.  That  im- 
mediate rise  in  the  price  of  flour  is  prophetic  of  far 
vaster  financial  ruin  that  would  overtake  us  if  by 
any  terrible  mischance  the  Government  of  the  Tsar 
should  be  destroyed  in  Russia. 


One  of  the  minor  sensations  of  the 
The  Kitchener-  month  has  been  the  crisis  in  India 
InTndia!*'*  which  arose  out  of  the  determina- 
tion of  Lord  Kitchener  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  is 
useless  attempting  to  describe  the  precise  merits  of 
the  controversy  between  Lord  Kitchener  and  General 
Elles,  the  military  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Coun- 
cil, who  stood  up  for  the  status  quo.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Lord  Curzon  backed  General  Elles,  and  in 
so  doing  had  the  support  of  Indian  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  threatened  resignation  of  Lord 
Kitchener.  Mr.  Brodrick,  however,  decided  that  it 
would  never  do  to  lose  Kitchener,  and  supported  his 
views  in  a  despatch,  the  publication  of  which  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  resignation  of  General 
Elles,  and  for  a  few  days  the  air  was  thick  with 
rumours  as  to  the  impending  resignation  of  Lord 
Curzon.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Lord  Curzon 
left  India.  The  man  responsible  for  the  Thibetan 
crime,  and  who  tried  to  involve  us  in  a  war  with 
Afghanistan,  ought  to  be  cashiered.  But  failing 
that  drastic  measure,  his  resignation  would  be  very 
acceptable. 

By  the  way,  where  is  Lord  Milner? 
Where  is         He  might  have  gone  into  the  next 
Lord  Milner?     world,  so  utterly  has  he  disappear- 
ed from  the  public  gaze.     He  came 
home  by  the  East  Coast,   and  was  reported  to  be 
resting   somewhere    on   the    Continent.      In    South 
Africa,  at  the  banquet  given  to  Lord  Selborne,  thrre 
has  been  a  strange  and  significant  silence  concernitig 
his  predecessor.     For  a  pro-Consul  who  involved  us 
in  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous  war  that  we  ha\e 
waged  since  \^'aterloo  was  fought,  this  sudden  ob- 
livion that  has  overtaken   Lord  Milner  is  very   re- 
markable.    How  merciful  is  oblivion  ! 


If    there    is   one   man    more    than 

/-I.     u'  I  1  I      another  whom  the  Tories  hate  with 
Chamberlains  i    i     u      ,.  c         ^^     -c  '     \f 

Collapse.  whole   heart   fervently   it   is    Mr. 

Chamberlain.  At  one  time  he  was 
the  god  of  their  idolatry.  Now  there  is  none  so 
poor  to  do  him  reverence.  It  is  this  "  alien 
immigrant,"  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  called  him,  who 
has  wrecked  their  party  even  more  disastrously  than 
he  fvrecked  the  party  to  which  he  first  belonged. 
He  and  Mr.  Balfour  tried  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment, and  the  result,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
is  as  follows.  Mr.  Balfour's  words  were  vague.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain  interpreted  them  thus  when  ne 
spoke  at  St.  Helen's  on  June  3rd  :  — 

What  did  Mr.  Balfour  say?  He  said  last  niglit,  Tariff 
Reform  will  be  the  most  important  part  of  Unionist  policy. 
He  said.  Colonial  preference  will  therefore  be  the  first  item 
in  the  future  Unionist  ;programme.  Then  he  asked  all  of 
u.s  through  tliat  great  audience  that  the  question  whlcli,  as 
he  truly  says,  touches  the  whole  of  the  Empire  should  be 
referred  to  the  Conference  representing  the  whole  Emnire. 
He  urged,  lastly,  that  the 'Conference  should  be  absolutely 
free,  and  he  asked  that  all  who  were  represented  at  that 
Conference,  the  Motherland  as  well  as  the  Colonies,  should 
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be  free  afterwards  to  consider  and  to  deal  with  the  results, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Here  is  the  offlcial  programme  to 
which  I  most  heartily  subscribe. 

But  the  Conference  that  meets  next  year  does  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  but  only  the  self- 
governing  Colonies.  Mr.  Maxse,  in  the  National 
Review,  is  dissatisfied,  and  insists  that  Mr.  Balfour 
must  "  announce  in  clear  and  categorical  language, 
such  as  leaves  no  scope  for  misinterpretation,  that 
the  Unionist  Party  is  pledged  to  Fiscal  Reform  on 
these  lines:  (i)  A  readjustment  of  food  duties  with 
a  view  to  Imperial  Preference;  (2)  a  general  tariff 
on  imported  foreign  manufactured  goods."  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  view  of  the  by-elections,  is  not  likely 
to  he  so  foolish  as  to  make  any  such  declaration. 

There  has  been  considerable  commo- 
Thc  tion  excited  last  month  by  the  pub- 

Butler  Report,  lication  of  Sir  W.  Butler's  Report 
on  the  clever  c(>ntrivance  by  which, 
after  the  war  was  over,  millions  of  pounds'  worth 
of  stores  were  sold  by  the  Government  to  contractors 
at  a  low  price  and  immediately  bought  back  by  the 
Government  from,  the  same  contractors  at  a  very  high 
])rice.  Hay,  for  instance,  was  sold  at  iis.  per  100 
lb.  and  bought  back  at  17s.  iid.  As  there  was  no 
need  to  have  sold  it  at  all — otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  bought  back  again — this  transaction  repre- 
sents an  ingenious  contrivance  to  put  6s.  iid.  for 
every  100  lb.  of  hay  sold  into  somebody's  pocket  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer.  Mr.  Bowles 
very  wittily  described  the  methods  exposed  by  the 
Butler  Report  as  equivalent  to  buying  a,  penny  bun 
for  twopence  and  never  selling  it  again  for  less  than 
a  farthing.  The  hopeless  state  of  confusion  into 
which  Ministers  had  allowed  everything  to  slide  in 
South  Africa  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  quite 
unable  to  say  definitely  whether  we  lost  ,^^500, 000  or 
^4,000,000,  or  whether,  as  Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to 
make  out,  we  had  actually  made  a  million  on  the 
transaction.  Jingo  finance  is  a  mere  affair  of  blind 
man's  buff".  The  War  Office  at  first  objected  to  sell- 
ing the  stores  by  contract,  then  gave  way.  It  first 
demanded  monthly  returns  of  sales,  and  then  allowed 
month  after  month  to  pass  without  any  returns  being 
made.  Meanwhile  contractors  got  rich  hand  over 
fist.  Ministers  obstinately  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
warnings  of  the  I-iberal  leader,  and,  instead  of  expos- 
ing, did  all  they  could  to  hush  up  the  scandal.  For- 
tunately the  Auditor-General,  an  official  independent 
of  the  Executive,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Pub- 
lic Accounts  Committee.  'By  this  means  General  But- 
ler's Report  came  to  be  published.  Otherwise  every- 
thing would  have  been  hushed  up  "  in  the  interests 
of  the  Army." 

The  only  surprising  thing  about  the 
One  Half         Butler  Report  is  that  anyone  at  this 

has  not  been  told,  time  of  day  can  affect  to  be  sur- 
prised   at    such    revelations.       The 

clever  contrivances  exposed  by  Sir  W.  Butler  did  at 
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The   Head    and    Front   of   His  Offending.      Latest    Portrait   of 
the  British  Lion  in  His  War    Department    Capacity. 

"Write  me  down   an  ass,"   if  you  like;    I  don't  mind — in 
fact,  I  should   rather  take  it  as  a  kindness. 

least  pay  the  homage  of  pretence  to  honesty.  The 
corruption  that  was  almost  universal — nay,  that  is 
now  almost  universal — in  South  Africa  seldom  took 
the  trouble  to  disguise  itself.  When  will  the  British 
public  open  its  eyes  to  the  most  obvious  of  facts? 
There  surely  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  ostrichlike 
policy  of  putting  John  Bull's  honest  thick  head  into 
a  bush  and  pretending  there  is  no  danger  near.  The 
fact  of  the  matter — notorious  enough  to  everyone 
in  South  Africa — is  that  business  was  only  done 
during  the  war  on  principles  of  corruption.  British 
officers  were  up  to  the  chin  in  the  filthy  puddle. 
When  you  see  a  British  officer  losing  ;£ioo  at  poker 
night  after  night,  you  need  not  ask  if  that  comes  out 
of  his  pay,  especially  when  you  have  had  to  pay 
heavy  blackmail  in  order  to  secure  a  Government 
order.  The  honest  British  officers — of  whom  there 
are  many — ^shrink  from  denouncing  their  corrupt 
comrades,  with  whom  they  sit  at  mess.  It  is  just  as 
in  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  honour  of  the  Army  forbids 
exposure.  And  so  the  canker  eats  deep.  When  I 
came  home  in  the  "  Saxon  "  last  year  I  travelled  with 
the  head  man  in  one  of  the  large  stores  in  Cape 
Town.  He  was  a  thorough-going  advocate  of  the 
war,  but  after  a  time  he  remarked  that  there  was  one 
thing  wrong,  and  if  we  did  not  do  something  at 
home  to  stop  the  rottenness  which  corrupted  the 
Army  and  the  public  service  we  should  soon  lose  our 
Empire.  I  said  that  everyone  told  me  the  same 
story  about  corruption,  but  what  I  wanted  were  de- 
finite facts.  Could  he  give  me  specific  instances  of 
corruption  of  which  he  could  speak  first  hand? 
"  Certainly,"  he  replied ;  and  then  he  began  to 
speak. 

"  If  You  Don't  Do   This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  he  told 
as  the  Others     me.       He   gave    full    particulars   as 
Do  You'll  to  date,   place,   person   and   figures. 

Get  No  Orders."  Nor  do  I  think  he  would  have  the 
least  objection  to  repeat  his  statement  on  oath  be- 
fore the  Commission.  In  Cape  Town,  after  the  war 
had  been  running  for  some  months,  it  was  absolutely 
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Mr.  John  Butler  Burke. 

The  young  Irislmian  whose  discovery, 
made  at  iJie  Cuveiidieh  Laborutorv. 
Cambrid.?e,  of  the  action  of  radium  on 
soup  jelly  suggests  the  production  of 
a  '  cell,"  or  "  spontaneoui:*  generation," 
or  the  (apparent)  origin  of  life. 


impossible  to  get  a  Government  order  for  the  supply 
of  military  stores  excepting  b)  acquiescing  in  what 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  robbery  of  the  tax- 
payer. We  stood  out  as  long  as  we  could,  but  ulti- 
mately we  had  to  give  in.  Otherwise  we  might  as 
well  have  shut  up  shop.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment about  it.  Everything  was  done  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner.  Our  first  experience  was  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  canvas  mangers  for  the  horses 
in  the  field.  We  had  the  first  order  for  (I  think, 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figiures  which  he 
repeated  to  me)  15s.  a  manger.  When  we  tendered 
a  second  time  we  quoted  the  same  price.  We  re- 
ceived an  intimation  that  our  tender  would  be  ac- 
cepted if  we  raised  our  quotation  to  20s.  "  You  will 
get  your  cheques  all  right,'  we  were  told,  "  and  you 
can  account  for  the  5s.  afterwards."  We  protested, 
and  refused.  We  did  not  get  the  order.  Worse 
still;  for  a  whole  month  we  did  not  get  a  single 
order  of  any  kind.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I 
went  up  to  the  Castle  and  asked  the  clerk  who 
looked  after  the  tenders  why  we  had  no  orders  for 

a  whole  month.    "  Come,  come,  Mr. ,"  said  the 

clerk,  "  you  surely  need  not  ask  that.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  why  you  are  not  getting  any  orders.'' 
"  I  really  don't,"  I  replied.  "  Were  our  goods  not 
satisfactory  ?"  "  Oh,  that's  not  it,''  said  the  clerk  : 
"  you  know  that  well  enough."  "  But  why  ?"  I  per- 
sisted.   "  Well,  if  vou  must  be  told,"  said  the  clerk, 


"  if  you  ^vill  be  so  stuck  up  and  won't  do  as  the 
others  do,  you  won't  fare  as  the  others  fare,  that's 
all.''  Then  I  replied,  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  business  can  be 
done  here?"  "It's  the  only  way,"  replied  the  clerk. 
"  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you  will  get  no  orders."  I 
capitulated  then. 

My  fellow  traveller  then  went  on  to 
ow  the  Trick  describe  in  detail  two  other  trans- 
was  Worked,  actions  in  which  the  same  mod/is 
operandi  was  used.  "  The  British 
Army,"  he  said.  "  used  enormous  quantities  of  black 
pepper.  Tenders  were  asked  for  two  tons  at  a 
time.  We  tendered,  quoting  a  price  which  left  us 
a  fair  profit.  We  recei\ed  an  intimation  that  our 
tender  was  all  right,  but  the  price  must  be  raised 
about  33  per  cent.  We  jirotested,  shrugged  our 
.shoulders,  aaid  did  as  we  were  told,  and  got  the  con- 
tract, accounting  for  the  excess  afterwards  in  the 
usual  way.  The  same  thing  happened  with  jam. 
It  was  all  wrong  no  doubt.  But  no  business  could 
l>e  done  with  the  Castle  excepting  on  these  terms.'' 
I  asked  if  it  would  not  lx>  possible  to  expose  and 
punish  those  guilty  of  these  frauds.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "  Most  of  the  firms  who  went  into  the 
Imsiness  were  created  for  the  occasion.  They  have 
now  disappeared.  Books  and  entries  are  all  de- 
stroyed. You  can  do  nothing  as  to  the  past.  But 
after  the  war  was  over  the  same  kind  of  thing  went 
on.  There  were  mountains  of  stores  piled  up  out- 
side Cape  Town.  They  were  literally  given  away 
to  finns  that  had  a  '  pull '  without  giving  us  a  chance 
of  tendering  for  them,.  The  nominal  price  was  not 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  boxes  in  which  the 
goods  were  packed.  The  stores  were  all  right,  for 
they  were  sold  retail  by  our  rival  at  prices  with 
which  we  could  not  compete."  When  I  was  in  the 
Free  State  I  found  the  same  kind  of  roguery  going 
on,  only  there  the  excess  charged,  which  went  into 
the  officers'  pockets,  was  50  per  cent. 

Ifow  ^^^     scandalous      roguery'      which 

Mr.  Balfour       turned    South    Africa    into    an    Im- 
Treated  perial    Thieves'     Kitchen     was   less 

the  Scandal,  scandalous  than  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Balfour  treated  the  grave  revelations  of  General 
Butler's  Report.  He  acted  exactly  as  the  French 
General  Staff  acted  in  the  case  of  Dreyfus.  General 
Butler  was  treated  almost  to  the  same  abuse  as 
Colonel  Picquart.  For  months  the  Government 
suppressed  the  facts,  allowing  the  Daily  News  and 
the  Times  to  be  severely  mulcted  in  damages  and 
costs  because  they  had  ventured  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  facts,  which  the  Butler  Report  more 
than  confirmed.  When  at  last  the  Report  was  ex- 
torted fromi  Mr.  Arnold- Forster  he  issued  it  with  a 
prefatory  minatory  warning  that  the  matter  was  still 
sub  judice.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
press  of  all   parties   from  exploding  with  indigna- 
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tion.  When  Parliament  reassembled  Mr.  Balfour 
met  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  series  of  shuffles 
and  shirks  which  disgusted  most  of  his  own  party. 
He  was  driven  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  pressure 
of  the  Opposition,  and  after  indignantly  refusing 
to  appoint  a  statutory  commission,  with  power  to 
call  witnesses  and  take  evidence  on  oath,  he  finally 
climbed  down  and  grudgingly  conceded  at  last  what 
he  ought  spontaneously  to  ha^•e  offered  at  first. 


The     House     of     Commons,     last 

The  month,      took     to     itself     a     new 

New  Speaker.     Speaker.      ]Mr.   Gully's   health    had 

broken  down,  and  he  retired  with  a 
}>eerage  and  a  pension  of  ^4000  a  year.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  a.  great  Speaker.  He  had  too 
much  of  the  legal  mind  to  suit  the  post,  where  the 
supreme  quality  is  a  sense  of  justice  united  with 
simple  common  sense.  Mr.  Gully  also  erred  in 
being  too  facile  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  Adminis- 
tration whose  chief  object  has  often  been  to  gag  the 
House  rather  than  to  assist  its  deliberations.  His 
successor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  is  the  first  Conserva- 
tive Speaker  the  House  has  known  for  many  a  long 
year.  He  was  a  good  Chairman  of  Committees. 
Possibly  he  may  restore  some  of  its  lost  liberties  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Blocking  motions,  with  or 
without  his  assent,  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
])ermissibie  tactics  of  avoiding  debate. 


Photogra  ph    by] 


IRussell. 


The  Right  Hin    J.  W    Lowthpr   (New   Speaker  of  the    British 
House  of  Commons)  and    his  Family. 


Photograph  by]  IMakropouloe. 

The  Late  IVI.  Delyanni. 

jlig  After      completing     his      foursccrre 

Assassination      years,    M.     Delyanni,     the     Prime 
of  Minister    of    Greece,    was    stabbed 

M.  Delyanni.  to  death  at  the  door  of  the  Cham- 
ber on  June  13th.  The  assassin,  a  desperado  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  eighteen  years'  penal  servi- 
tude for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  declared  that  he 
had  killed  the  Prime  Minister  because  he  had  shut 
up  the  gambling-houses.  M.  Delyanni  was  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  modern  Greece.  He  entered 
public  life  fifty  years  ago,  was  Foreign  Minister  in 
1862,  and  since  that  date  has  been  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  statesmen  of  Athens,  whether  in  or  out 
of  office.  He  represented  Greece  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
'gress  in  1878,  and  was  responsible  for  the  disas- 
trousi  war  with  the  Turks  in  1897.  This  led  to  his 
downfall.  But,  like  our  own  G.O.M. ,  he  always 
kept  popping  up  again,  and  in  1894  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
He  died  a  poor  man,  a  martyr  in  a  good  cause. 

While  the  statesmen   and  rulers  of 
Tlie  Progress  of    the    world    are    busying   themselves 
Esperanto.        with  the  making  ready  for  war  and 
with  levying  war,   the  idealists  and 
the    despised    humble     folk     who  still     indulge    in 
dreams  of  the  reign  of  peace  continue  to  labour  on 
in  obscurity.     But  they  are  like  the  invisible  insects 
which  rear  the  coral  reefs.  Among  these  toilers  for 
the  future  an  honoured  place  must  be  accorded  to 
those  enthusiasts   who  have   found   in   Esperanto  a 
simple  and  convenient  key-language  for  the  human 
race.      Next   August  a   Conference  of   Esperantists 
from'  all   lands  will   meet  at  Boulogne  to  welcome 
the  inventor  of  Esperanto,  Dr.  Zamenhof,  of  War- 
saw.    It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Esperanto,  especially  if 
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An    Interesting   Group 

Mr.  Evan  Roberts,  tlie  Welsli  Revivalist  (right,  sitting). 
Rev.  John  W'illiains  deft,  silting).  Mr.  l.loyd-(5eorge.  the 
famous    Welsh    leader,   standing   between    them. 

you  have  never  studied  it,  and  it  is  natural  for  the 
insular  Briton  to  maintain  that  English  ought  to  be 
the  language  of  the  planet.  But  anyone  who  has 
ever  had  any  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  holding 
a  really  International  Conference  must  regard  with 
high  esteem  and  gratitude  the  genius  who  has  sue 
ceeded  in  framing  a  purely  artificial,  absolutely 
logical  and  consistent  key-language  which  enables 
men  of  all  languages  to  talk  easily  together  in  a 
lingua  franca.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  a  key- language.  None  of  them  has  ac 
chieved  anything  approaching  to  the  success  of  Dr. 
Zamenhof,  either  in  framing  the  language  on  the 
simplest  lines  or  in  securing  its  adoption  by  so 
many  different  peoples.  [The  Conference  at  Bou- 
logne, which  will  last  a  week,  began  on  August  5th.] 

Mr.    Evan   Roberts  has   last  month 

The  Revival  In     b^^"     holding     immense     open-air 

Wales,  meetings  in  Anglesey.     There  is  no 

abatement  of  the  religious  fervour 
of  the  Welsh,  and  the  magnetic  influence  of  Mr. 
Roberts  over  the  multitude  is  as  great  as  ever.  The 
accompanying  photograph,  taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  the  young  son  of  the  famous  Welsh  leader, 
shows  Mr.  Evan  Roberts  and  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, the  Chrysostom  of  Wales,  seated.  Standing 
between  the  two  is  Mr.  Lloyd-George  himself,  who 
has  been  much  impressed  by  the  simplicity,  the 
sincerity  and  the  fervour  of  the  Revivalist.  An  effec- 
tive answer  to  those  who  maintain  that  revivals  leave 


no  lasting  results  behind  them  is  afforded  in  London 
jv.st  now  by  the  preparations  that  are  made  to  erect 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Hall  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Westminster  Aquarium.  The  building,  which  will 
be  conspicuous  enough  to  challenge  attention,  will 
cost  ;^i 40,000.  Not  one  stone  would  have  been 
laid  upon  another  in  this  great  Hall  but  for  thf 
outbreak  of  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century 
under  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 
That  revival  at  least  has  had  some  lasting  results. 


M.  Delcasse,  who  was  the  Foreign 
The  fall  Minister  of  the  Franco-Russian 
M.  Delcasse.  alliance  rather  than  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France,  has  fallen. 
His  resignation  was  one  of  the  by-products  of  tht 
Japanese  victories.  As  for  the  moment  there  is  n<' 
longer  a  Russia  in  being,  M.  Delcass^  was  clearly  out 
of  place  at  the  Foreign  Office,  so  he  has  gone  and  M. 
Rouvier  has  taken  his  place.  A  prodigious  botht-i 
has  been  raised  over  this  very  simple  transaction. 
Dr.  Dillon  and  others  see  in  M.  Delcasse's  disappear 
ance  the  reduction  of  France  to  the  position  of  ;i 
vassal  state  to  the  German  Empire.  The  fact  is,  that 
a  majority  of  the  French  people  are  heartily  glad  to 
l^e  rid  of  M.  Delcasse,  whose  hankerings  after  th- 
pacific  penetration  of  Morocco  found  no  echo 
amcing  the  French  peasants.  Lord  Roseberv 
objected  almost  as  Alhanasius  contra  mundum  to  the 
.Anglo-French  Agreement,  which  lured  France  on  to 
a  policy  of  adventure  in  Morocco  just  as  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  tempted  Japan  to  make  war  on 
Russia.  In  the  case  of  Morocco  we  merely  said  that 
we  would  not  stand  in  France's  way  if  she  cared  tj 
do  anything  in  Morocco.  In  the  case  of  Japan  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  stand  in  anybody's  way  who 
came  to  the  help  of  Russia.  In  both  cases  our  pre- 
cious agreements  put  the  fat  in  the  fire.  I  don't  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  Germany  contemplated  war 
with  France  over  Morocco.  But  the  situation  created 
by  M.  Delcasse's  failure  officially  to  communicate  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  to  the  German  Empire, 
left  the  door  open  through  which  the  Kaiser  was 
prompt  to  step  as  soon  as  he  saw  France's  ally  was 
flat  on  her  back. 


The   net   outcome   of    the    episode, 

More  Entangling  which  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  to 

Alliances.       5^  settled  by  M,  Rouvier's  sacrifice 

of  M.  Delcasse  and  the  acceptance 

of  the  German  plan,  a  conference  on  Morocco,  is  that 
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our  Jingoes  are  clamouring  for  a 
defensive  alliance  between  England 
and  France.  This  is  the  first  step. 
The  next  is  to  insist  that  we  must 
train  all  our  adult  population  to 
shoot.  Sir  Conan  Doyle  maintains 
that  they  could  not  be  better 
employed  on  Sundays  than  by 
practising  how  to  kill  their  fellow- 
men  at  600  yards  in  order 
that,  as  Mr.  Boulger  suggests,  we 
should  be  able  to  send  500,000 
men  to  fight  on  the  plain  of 
Chalons  against  the  invading  Ger- 
mans. Then  we  are  told  we  must 
renew,  strengthen,  and  extend  our 
treaty  with  Japan.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  propaganda  in 
favour  of  Preference  has  excited 
against  England  a  wide-spread  feel- 
ing of  distrust  which  it  will  take 
more  than  a  couple  of  alliances  to 
dissipate.  Nor  will  it  mend  for  the 
better  until  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion shows  that  there  is  no  more 
chance  of  our  adopting  Preference 
than  of  invading  the  moon. 


A    View  of  the   Wesleyan    Church    House   and    Assembly    Hall   about    to   be 
erected   on   the   site  of  the   old    Westminster  Aquarium. 

The  designs  of  Lanchester  and  Rickards,  of  1  Vernon  Place,  BlooniH- 
bury,  have  been  accepted.  The  imposing  dome,  170  ft.  high,  and  the 
two  towers  each  140  ft.,  flanking:  the  main  entrance,  form  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  the  design.  The  great  assfmbly  hall  on  the  first  floor  will  seat 
2550.     The   estimated   cost   of   the   Imildiniir  is  £140,000. 


Some   fragments   of   500    lb.   shells   flred   by  the   Japanese   fleet   and   collected    on    the    deck 
of  one   of  the  Russian   ships   after   the   great  naval  action  at  Tsushima. 
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CHINESE    COOLIES   AT    CHEFOO    READY   TO 
LEAVE   FOR    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

'J  lie  coolies  are  cJiieHy  whoclbarrow  men  and 
!aboiirei-s.  The  wheelbarrow  men  correspond  to  our 
cabmen.  They  wheel  the  better  classes  to  and  from 
town,  and  are  generally  stiong,  well-developed  men. 
Hefoie  departure  for  South  Africa,  each  man  i-eceivoK 
a  numljered  ticket  and  10  dollar.s.  Only  two  out  of 
the  thousand  going  on  this  occasion  took  their  wives. 
'I'he  coolie  enlists  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
tlio  period  he  i.s  returned  to  his  native  laud. 


THE   CHINESE 
COMPOUNDS    IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


WHERE   TWO 
EMPIRES    MEET. 

The  railway  on  the 
w  ivstern  frontier  of 
Manchuria. 


^      ^ 
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..  BRITISH  .. 
NEW  GUINEA. 


Bv   8k\atok 
THE    Hon.    Staniforth    Smith- 


"  Lakatoi  '  (the  New  Guinea  native  name  for  this  kind  of  Canoe,  formed  by  lashing  two  Canoes  together) 

ready  for  ai trading  voyage. 

NATURE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.        CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

FAUNA  AND  FLORA. 


In  this  2oth  century,  geographical  discovery  and 
the  resistless  march  of  science  have  wrested  from 
nature  many  of  the  well-guarded  secrets  of  our 
planet,  and  laid  naked  the  world  before  our  gaze. 
The  masterful  Aryan  race  has  scoured  its  lands  and 
its  oceans,  and  peeped  into  almost  every  hole  and 
cranny.  It  has  spun  round  the  world  a  cobweb  of 
telegraph  lines  that  throb  night  and  day  with  the 
actions  and  passions  of  humanity,  and  find  expres- 
sion through  the  medium  of  our  printing  press.  So 
that  '•  knowledge  is  increased "  and  becomes  the 
inheritance  of  all. 

While  this  work  has  been  of  priceless  benefit  in 
relieving  congested  centres  by  the  diffusion  of 
races  over  the  vacant  land  surfaces,  and  in  a  thou- 
sarwi  ways  adding  greatly  to  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  much  of  the  romance  that  fed  on  imagina- 
tion and  formed  the  fruitful  theme  of  imaginative 
poets  and  writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  td  the  day  of 
Bacon,  Swift  and  More.     The  impenetrable  curtain 


hung  by  nature  over  these  strange  and  unknown  re- 
gions, peopled  by  giants  and  pigmies,  heroes  and 
gorgons,  has  been  swept  away  and  their  places 
filled  by  prosaic  individuals  who  huckster  and  hustle, 
love  and  hate,  strive  and  struggle  in  the  monotonous 
round  of  daily  life. 

The  adventurous  spirits  who  risked  their  lives  in 
bold  adventure,  and  carved  out  mighty  empires  for 
their  petty  states,  now  find  "  their  occupation 
gone,'"'  and,  like  Alexander,  can  weep  that  there  are 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

Though  the  secrets  of  nature  have  been  valiantly 
won,  step  by  step,  she  still  possesses  a  few  strong- 
holds that  the  busy  white  man  has  never  penetrated  ; 
and  though  science  has  robbed  these  of  much  of 
their  glamour  and  romance,  they  still  focus  the 
interest  of  many,  and  their  ultimate  conquest  will  be 
of  material  and  scientific  value  to  mankind. 

If  we  exclude  those  barren  wastes  of  trackless 
ice  that  surround  the  north  and  south  poles,  there  is 
probably  no  place  of  greater  interest,  and  few  places 
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that  the  world  knows  less  of,  than  New  Guinea;  at 
any  rate  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
British  Empire  regarding  which  our  knowledge  is 
more  meagre  than  the  home  of  our  neighbour,  the 
Papuan.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  surface 
has  borne  the  impress  of  the  white  man's  foot,  and 
yet  in  size  it  is  as  large  as  Germany  and  Austria 
combined,  and  is  populated  by  most  interesting  races 
of  people,  whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  over  a 
million. 

The  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the  island  be- 
longs to  the  Dutch.  Of  the  eastern  half,  the  nor- 
thern portion  belongs  to  the  Germans,  and  the 
southern  portion  to  Australia. 

Of  this  latter  area  we  may  say  approximately  that 
one-third  is  mountainous  and  the  balance  partly 
alluvial  and  partly  swampy. 

Geologically,  British  New  Guinea,  is  composed  of 
elevated  reef  masses,  igneous  rocks,  and  sedimentary 
formations. 

So  far  as  exploration  has  revealed  its  physical 
characteristics,  the  western  portion  of  the  posses- 
sion is  low-lying,  swampy,  and  alluvial  country.  In 
the  eastern  portion  the  territory  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, mountainous,  though  a  considerable  area  of 
swampy  and  alluvial  land  exists  in  the  north-east. 

The  principal  rivers  are  found  in  the  west,  and 
pour  their  mighty  streams  into  the  Papuan  Gulf. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  Fly  River,  the  most  ma- 
jestic waterway  in  the  whole  island.  Its  estuary  is 
50  miles  in  width ;  its  iipper  streams  probably 
drain  the  southern  slopes  of  the  central  mountain 
chains  of  both  Dutch  and  German  New  Guinea  ;  and 
it  is  navigable  500  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  steam 
launch.  This  large  catchment  area,  swept  by  tor- 
rential rains,  pours  an  enormous  volume  of  turbid 
waters  into  the  sea.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all  the 
fresh  water  of  the  world  except  this  were  to  dis- 
appear, the  Fly  River  is  capable  of  supplying  120 
gallons  of  water  per  day  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  this  planet. 

Other  large  and  important  rivers  are  the  Purari 
and  Bamu,  in  the  west,  and  the  Mambare  and 
Kamusi,  in  the  north-east,  the  watershed  of  the  lat- 
ter two  reaching  the  summits  of  the  Owen-Stanley 
Range. 

The  splendid  rivers  of  New  Guinea  are  the  hand- 
maids of  civilisation,  the  paths  leading  through  the 
otherwise  almost  impenetrable  scrub  and  jungle  of 
the  interior.  Though  many  of  the  rivers  are  not 
navigable  in  their  upper  reaches,  owing  to  rapids 
and  waterfalls,  three  at  least  are  navigable  in  a 
steam  launch  for  120  miles,  six  for  60  miles,  and 
three  or  four  others  40  miles. 

YACHTING. 

To  the  yachtsman  as  well  as  the  inland  explorer 
the  attractions  of  New  Guinea  are  perhaps  unsur- 
pxassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  scenery,  es- 
pecially in  the  eastern  portions,  is  always  beautiful, 
in  many  places  grand   and   majestic.     In   a   cruise 
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through  the  islands  east  of  the  mainland,  a  fascinat- 
ing panorama  of  novelty  and  beauty  unfolds  itself 
before  one's  gaze.  Tiny  islets  cfowned  with  graceful 
palms  and  clad  to  the  water's  edge  in  robes  of 
emerald  green,  dot  the  horizon  and  contrast  strangely 
with  some  giant  peak — wrinkled  with  age  and  scarred 
with  wounds  gained  in  many  a  battle  with  the 
elements — that  springs  sheer  out  of  the  watery 
depths,  and,  like  some  old  sentinel,  keeps  eternal 
watch  over  the  destinies  of  nature's  kingdom.  Anon 
mighty  cliffs,  hidden  by  walls  of  foliage,  shut  out 
the  view  and  usher  the  wanderer  into  some  land- 
locked harbour,  where  he  can  drop  anchor  on  the 
shingly  beach  and  explore  the  hidden  recesses  of  the 
primeval  forest,  or  ascend  an  old  crater  that  in  the 
(lays  of  its  lusty  youth  shook  the  island  to  its  base 
in  some  mad  frolic,  or,  in  a  more  surly  humour, 
breathed  fire  and  destruction,  and  with  its  thunder- 
bolts spread  devastation  and  havoc  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

That  the  fires  of  its  youth  still  smoulder  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  streams  of  almost  boiling 
water  coufse  down  its  weather-beaten  face,  like  the 
hot  tears  of  a  repentant  old  age. 
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The  Sago  Palm  of  Commerce. 

On  the  island  of  St.  Aignan  the  limestone  hills 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  are  honeycombed  with 
beautiful  caves  and  fairylike  grottoes.  Some  of 
these  caverns  are  of  immense  size  and  extreme 
beauty,  and,  in  a  setting  of  wild  and  romantic 
scenery,  would  constitute  a  most  delightful  holiday 
resort. 

FLORA. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  British  New  Guinea  is 
covered  by  a  dense  tropical  growth  of  scrub,  jungle, 
and  cane-grass.  Everywhere  is  seen  a  riot  of  ver- 
dure, which,  in  the  absence  of  native  tracks  or  water- 
ways, necessitates  the  traveller  cutting  paths,  or  in 
some  places  terraces,  through  the  maze  of  creepers 
and  twining  plants  that  clamber  everywhere,  shut- 
ting out  the  view  with  festoons  of  foliage,  and  over- 
capping  the  highest  trees  in  a  revel  of  exuberance. 

Several  species  of  eucalyptus  are  found  on  the 
poorer  clayey  country  near  the  coast ;  the  fig  family 
is  well  represented  by  many  varieties,  of  which  the 
■flcus  rigo  is  a  valuable  rubber  plant.  In  the  low- 
lying  country  Pandanus  and  feago  palms  are  plenti- 
ful, while  red  cedar,  ebony,  evergreen  oaks,  pines, 
breadfruit  and  sandalwood  are  found  in  different 
parts.  Along  the  coast  the  commonest  trees  are 
calophyllum,  Barringtonias,  Polynesian  chestnuts, 
and  various  species  of  mangrove. 


THE   NATIVES. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  generalise  in  regard  to 
the  Papuans  owing  to  the  great  variations  in  fea- 
ture, occipital  indices  and  frame,  and  also  in  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs. 

These  ethnological  and  philological  divergences 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  or  more 
original  stocks  from  which  the  present  tribes  have 
sprung;  while  an  intermixture  of  Melanesian  and 
Micionesian  types  in  the  east,  and  a  possible  in- 
fusion of  Asiatic  blood  in  the  west,  tends  to  further 
vary  the  races  of  Papua.  The  whole  question  is 
one  of  great  difficulty  to  the  scientist,  and  until  a 
fuller  knowledge  is  acquired,  not  only  of  the  Papuan 
but  also  of  neighbouring  races,  all  is  conjecture, 
and  no  definite  pronouncement  is  possible.  The 
greatest  ethnological  divergences  are  noticeable  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  the  Gulf  Country  and  Fly  River, 
in  the  western  half  of  the  possession,  and  those  of 
the  east. 

Philologists  also  state  that  the  languages  of  British 
New  Guinea  may  be  clearly  separated  into  two 
principal  groups  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the 
ethnological  division  above  stated. 

In  the  Western  Division,  from  the  Dutch  boun- 
dary to  Cape  Possession,  the  tribes,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  taller  in  stature  and  larger-boned  than  those 
of  the  east,  with  small  dolicho-cephalic  heads  and 
thin  legs,  which  give  them,  a  somewhat  lanky  ap- 
pearance. In  feature  their  nose  is  prominent  and  of 
a  Semitic  caste,  possibly  caused  by  an  infusion  of 
Arab  blood  at  a  time  when  the  Mohammedans 
pressed  east  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia,  though 
no  traces  of  the  Islamic  religion  have  been  dis- 
covered. Their  skin  is  dark  brown — almost  black; 
they  have  high  foreheads,  and  rather  weak,  receding 
chins,  and  are  stoical  and  somewhat  morose  in  dis- 
position. In  trading  they  show  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  obtain  things  of  necessity  and  utility  rather 
than  articles  of  luxury  and  ostentation.  Tattooing 
the  body  or  chewing  betel  nut,  both  of  which  prac- 
tices are  common  in  other  parts,  is  not  practised. 
They  fight  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  wooden  clubs, 
the  former  being  sometimes  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  requiring  considerable  strength  to  use. 
A  concoction  called  "  kava  "  (piper  methysticum)  is 
manufactured  and  drunk.  It  is  a  mild  stimulant 
that  occasionally  seems  to  affect  them  in  the  lower 
limbs.  They  live  in  large  communal  houses  or 
dubus,  sometimes  of  great  size;  their  staple  article 
of  diet  being  sago,  which  grows  in  immense  quan- 
tities in  the  swampy  lands. 

The  tribes  of  the  Central  Division  are  smaller 
in  stature  and  more  shapely  in  limb.  They  are  of  a 
more  excitable  and  vivacious  disposition,  with  sunny 
countenances,  a  rather  lighter  skin,  and  a  softer  and 
more  musical  language. 

The  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter,  often 
tattoo  the  body  from  head  to  foot.  The  bow  and 
arrow    is    unkno^^'n    to    them,    their   implements    of 
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warfare  being  the  stone  club  and  spear.     It  is  in- 
ter<:'sting  to  note  that  the  vvomera,   with  which  the 
aborigines  of  Australia  throw  their  spears,  and  the 
boomerang  are  never  used.  The 
majority  of  the  people  live  on 
the    products   of   their   gardens, 
which  grow  a  variety  of  native 
food ;      occasionally     they    pro- 
cure fish   and   the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals. 

In  the  south-east  of  the  main- 
land, and  in  the  islands  east 
of  New  Guinea,  the  smallest 
people  are  found,  though  often 
sturdy  and  well-proportioned. 
These  seem  to  be  more  indus- 
trious and  energetic  than  the 
central  and  western  natives. 
Their  gardens,  especially  thos<:- 
in  the  Trobriands,  sometimes 
co\-er  an  axea  of  60  acres,  and 
are  models  of  intelligent  and 
painstaking  cultivation.  Most  of  the  inrleiitured 
labour  is  recruited  from  these  parts. 

These  islanders  excel  in  carving;  their  shields, 
warlike  weapons,  lime  spoons,  canoes,  and  oars  are 
often  beautifully  carved,  and  constitute  a  triumph  of 
savage  art. 

In  the  north-east,  along  some  portions  of  the 
Mambare  River  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mount 
Albert  Edward  and  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  the 
natives  are  physically  well  developed. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  people  of  British 
Ne\s-  Guinea  may  be  said  to  be  agriculturists  and 
vegetarians— more  by  necessity  than  choice;  their 
cariii\orous  propensities  being  seldom  gratified,  ex- 
cept on  feast  days,  as  flesh  such  as  wallabv,  wild 
pig,  and  cassowary  is  somewhat  scarce,  probablv 
through  constant  hunting.  Coastal  tribes,  however, 
oftrn  obtain  a  fair  supply  of  fish.  With  the  ex 
ception.  of  the  western  men,   who  are   sago  eaters. 
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nearly  every  Papuan  cultivates  a  small  plot  of  land 
in  which  yams,   taro,   and   sweet  potatoes   are   th<- 
staple  food,  though  bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  sugar 
cane  are  extensively  grown  throughout  the  posses- 
sion.    Diet  is  practically  a  matter  of  climate.     Un 
doubtedly   a   diet   composed    largely    of    vegetable; 
and  fruit  is  the  most  healthful  in  tropical  regions, 
both  for  natives  and  whites.     Nature  seems  to  teach 
us  this  by  providing  the  most  luxurious  vegetation 
in  those  zones.     On  the  other  hand,  animal  life  is 
the  staple  food  in  the  arctic  regions,  while  in  tern 
perate  latitudes  a  mixed  diet  is  provided. 

I  would  like  to  contradict  the  statement  of  som< 
writers    on    New    Guinea,    that    the    natives    are    :; 
bloodthirsty  and  treacherous  people.     Their  extra- 
ordinary superstitions,  occasional  arrogance,  and  th 
burning  desire  of  some  of  the  young  men  to  gaii: 
the  coveted  tattoo  marks  that  are  accorded  a  mur- 
derer,   nevertheless    lead   to    continuous    inter-trib:- ! 
wars  ;     their  hand  is  against  everyone,   and  ever\ 
one's  hand  against  them.    Tribes 
— ^^— — ^-     v^         only      visit      another      territor-. 
on    raiding   expeditions.       The\ 
are      consequently      very       sus 
picious    on    their    first    contar- 
with  visitors,  and  when  they  (h 
attack  such  an  expedition  it  i> 
more    often   the    result  of    fear 
than  bravado. 

The  Papuan  exhibits  the 
strongest  family  aflfecrion  and 
the  most  poignant  grief  on  the 
death  of  a  relative.  A  child  is 
seldom,  if  ever  punished,  and 
often  constitutes  himself  th<- 
littk-  tyrant  of  the  family  circle. 
It  has  been  said  of  some  tribes 
along  the  Fly  River  that  th< 
accumulated  peccadilloes  ot 
childhood  are  annually  .scored  off  by  a  general  birch- 
ing of  the  rising  generation  at  sunrise  on  the  mornin-^ 
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following  a  great  feast.  The  enactment  of 
liis  state  function  is  performed  by  neighbours 
imidst  a  din  of  shouts  and  martial  music  ;  this  prt-- 
vents  the  hearts  of  fond  parents  being  lacerated  by 
the  discordant  and  unanimous  protest  of  their  oft"- 
-pring.  Whilst  family  and  tribal  affection  are 
often  pro\ed  by  acts  of  simple  heroism,  the  Papuan 
seems  callous  and  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  and 
misfortunes  of  neighbouring  tribes  ;  their  altruistic 
feelings  seem  to  be  all  absorbed  within  the  ambit  of 
their  tribal  boundaries,  and  many  acts  of  gross 
rrueltv  have  been  perpetrated  on  defenceless  neigh- 
bours, though  the  torturing  of  victims  is,  I  believe, 
unknown. 

The  Papuan  has  no  Persian  regard  for  the  truth, 
in  fact  he  is  often  a  most  cheerful  and  circum- 
stantial liar;  but  this  is  a  venial  fault  shared  by 
many  primitive  races,  and  possibly  excusable  at 
(  ertain  stages  of  development  by  the  precariousness 
of  life  and  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies. 

DWELLINGS. 

The  hou.ses  of  the  Papuan  are  generally  built  of 
wood.  ele\-ated  from  three  to  six  feet  on  piles,  and 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  usually  possessing  a 
\erandah  or  platform.  Their  stvie  and  structure 
are  well  suited  to  their  requirements  and  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  country,  and  present  an  in- 
exhaustible variety  of  architectural  designs.  Prob- 
ably no  race  of  the  neolithic  period  has  excelled 
them  in  these  respects. 

The  dwellings  of  many  of  the  tribes  have  been 
Vjuilt  with  a  view  to  defence  in  case  of  attack,  and 
their  devices  are  interesting  and  varied. 

Along  the  P'ly  River  huge  communal  dwellings  or 
■"  dubus  ""  are  erected,  sometimes  500  feet  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth,  with  a  thoroughfare  down  the 
centre  and  stall-like  apartments  on  either  side,  each 


tenanted  by  a  family.  In  such  a.  building  a  great 
number  of  families  are  thus  provided  for.  The 
object  appears  to  be  two-fold — a,  concentration  of 
forces  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  a  barri- 
cade, from  behind  which  they  can  use  their  bows 
and  arrows  to  good  effect.  In  the  Gulf  country 
this  method  is  varied  by  the  construction  of  "  man- 
houses,"  and  smaller  "  woman-houses,"  for  the 
females  and  children.  Other  tribes,  again,  build 
their  Aillages  in  a  spot  rendered  almost  inaccessible 
through  being  surrounded  by  huge  swamps. 

In  the  Central  Division  some  of  the  villages  are 
built  on  piles  a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea, 
on  the  principle  of  the  ancient  S^\^ss  lake  dwellings. 
As  these  can  only  be  reached  by  boat,  they  afford 
excellent  protection  from  the  raids  of  inland  tribes. 

Xear  Cloudy  Bay,  on  the  south  coast,  and  on  the 
Gira  River,  adjacent  to  the  German  boundary,  the 
villages  are  enclosed  by  strong  wooden  palisades  of 
considerable  height,  the  entrance  being  stoutly  barred 
in  time  of  danger. . 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  unique  method 
of  defence  is  portrayed  in  the  tree  houses  and 
fighting  platforms,  built  sometimes  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion, so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  throwing- 
spears.  These  are  seldom  used  as  dwelling  places, 
except  by  the  remnant  of  a  hunted  tribe,  but  as  re- 
fuges in  time  of  attack.  From  this  coign  of  vantage 
the  besieged  can  hurl  down  a  previously  collected 
store  of  stones  and  other  missiles,  on  the  heads  of 
their  assailants. 

In  some  instances  the  art  of  self-defence  has  been 
carried  still  further  by  a  combination  of  the  palisade 
and  tree-houses.  This  probably  marks  the  apothe- 
osis of  defence  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  Papuan. 
The  houses  are  built  on  trees  growing  outside  the 
palisade — like  the  bastions  of  a  walled  citv — ^but 
(■(Minected  bv  a  ladder  with  the  enclosed  village. 
The.se  tree-houses  not  only  afford  a  last  refuge  in 
the  event  of  the  palisade  being  carried,  but  often 
prevent  such  a.  disaster  by  the  occupants  raining 
down  heavy  stones  on  the  besiegers  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  break  through  the  rampart.  Many 
other  defensive  precautions  could  be  enumerate.", 
such  as  the  erection  of  villages  on  steep  ridges  or 
peaks,  and  refuge  houses  built  on  a  huge  over- 
hanging rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  reached  by  a 
ladder  that  the  refugees  draw  up  after  them.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  again  illustrate  the  old 
adage  that  necessitv  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

It  is  a  peculiar  and  noteworthv  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  a  white  soldier  in  British  Xew 
Guinea.  These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  savages, 
instructed  from  childhood  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
amongst  whom  military  service  was  -universal  .and 
compulsory  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  have 
been  converted,  so  far  as  the  coastal  districts  are 
concerned,  into  peaceful,  law-abiding  subjectspf  the 
King.  They  have  relinquished  the  manufacture  of 
warlike  weapons,  and  given  up  those  they,  possessed, 
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trusting  implicitly  to  the  protection  and  justice  of 
their  white  rulers.  This  change  has  been  brought 
about  without  any  fighting,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
union and  mutual  antagonism,  and  the  wise  system 
of  native  government  inaugurate*:!  by  Sir  William 
McGregor,  in  the  eighties. 

FAUNA 

There  are  no  savage  beasts  of  prty  in  Xew 
Guinea,  no  monkeys  or  deer,  and  no  representatives 
of  our  domestic  animals,  unless  we  include  the  wild 
swine  and  the  dingo. 

There  are  various  species  of  wallaby  and  indi- 
genous rats ;  the  bandicoot  is  fairly  numerous,  also 
the  tree-kangaroo,  cuscus,  squirrel  and  echidna. 
The  loggerhead,  hawksbill  and  green  turtle  are 
plentiful  along  the  coasts. 

The  snake  family  is  well  represented,  both  in 
the  venomous  and  non-venomous  varieties,  though 
no  sp>ecimens  of  the  rattlesnake  or  cobra  have  been 
discerned.  Death-adders  (acanthopis),  black  snakes, 
and  whip-snakes  (diemansia)  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  also  very  large  non-venomous  carpet 
snakes,  which  are,  I  believe,  allied  to  the  python 
family.  The  natives  of  the  Western  Division 
evince  the  greatest  dread  of  snakes,  while  in  the 
north-east  a  snake  hunt  is  entered  upon  with  the 
greatest  zest.  When,  on  one  occasion,  I  threw  a 
snake  I  had  killed  amongst  my  carriers,  the  western 
men  darted  into  the  scrub,  while  the  Orakaiva  boys 
had  a  scramble  for  the  dainty  morsel.  The  fear 
entertained  by  certain  natives  regarding  these  rep- 
tiles is  probably  the  result  of  a  superstition  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  in  a  later 
article. 

The  crocodile  is  found  everywhere  along  the  coast 
and  up  the  rivers.  These  great  saurians  sometimes 
attain  a  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  are 
as  cunning  as  they  are  fierce. 

They  are  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, frequently  attacking  them  if  in  the  water,  and 
sometimes  even  when  at  the  water's  edge  or  in  a 
canoe. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is  of  greater 
interest  to  the  ornithologist  than  New  Guinea.  The 
magnificent  bird  of  paradi.se,  of  which  a  great  many 
varieties  have  been  discovered,  has  its  habitat  only 
in  New  Guinea  or  on  the  contiguous  islands. 

The  great  goura  pigeon  is  another  bird  of  strik- 
ing beauty.  The  white-crested  variety  is  found  on 
the  east  coast,  and  the  grey-crested  along  the 
southern  littoral. 

The  largest  bird — the  cassowan,' — is  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  emu  of  Australia,  though  stouter  in 
limb  and  more  pugnacious  in  disposition.  It  is  as 
useful  to  the  natives  as  the  reindeer  to  the  Lap- 
lander, or  the  camel  to  the  Arab.  Its  flesh  is  highly 
prized ;  its  bones  are  converted  into  daggers,  spoons, 
knives  and  forks ;  and  its  claws  make  excellent 
arrow-heads,  while  its  feathers  are  in  great  demand 
for  ceremonial   head-dresses   and   ornaments.     The 
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frigate-bird  is  sometimes  seen  along  the  coast,  grace- 
fully floating  through  the  air  on  its  wide-spread 
pinions.  The  hornbill  is  found  everywhere  on  the 
mainland  ;  the  whirr  of  their  wings  as  a  flock  passes 
overhead  in  ungainly  flight  is  almost  deafening. 
Wild  turkeys  and  scrub-fowl  are  found  in  certain 
parts ;  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are  very  good  eating 
when  fresh,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
them  in  that  condition.  One  I  had  cooked  con- 
tained a  large  chicken  ;  this  I  gave  to  my  native 
orderly,  who  munched  it  greedily,  opening  and  shut- 
ing  his  eyes  the  while  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss.  Sydney 
Smith  once  said  his  idea  of  heaven  was  eating  pate 
de  fois  gras  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  his  brown  brother's  idea  was 
eating  scrub-chicken  "  off  the  shell." 

Amongst  the  smaller  birds,  pigeons,  doves,  king- 
fishers, cockatoos  and  parrots  are  found  in  endless 
variety. 

CANOES. 

The  canoes  used  by  the  coastal  tribes  vary  greatly 
in  character  and  construction,  and  indicate  an  as- 
cending plane  in  style  and  workmanship,  as  we 
travel  from  west  to  east  along  the  southern  coast. 
In  the  extreme  west  the  canoes  are  of  the  most  pri- 
mitive type — merely  rough,  broad-ended,  unoma- 
mented  vessels  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree,  with- 
out outriggers  or  sails.     A  little  further  east,  on  the 
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coast  opposite  Torres  Strait,  the  canoes  have  double 
outriggers,  the  bow  and  stem  pointed,  and  some 
ornamentation  is  attempted. 

In  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  British 
New  Guinea,  sails  were  unknown  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  man,  with  the  exception  of  small  oblong 
sail  of  a  very  rudimentary  nature,  used  in  the  lower 
Fly  River  for  running  before  the  wind. 

Canoes  built  in  the  Papuan  Gulf  country  are 
shapely  and  well-finished  boats  cut  out  of  a  single 
tree,  but  not  possessing  any  outrigger. 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  at  navigation  is  re- 
presented by  the  "lakatoi,"  a  craft  built  m  the 
Central  Division  and  used  for  tradmg  along  the 
coast.  They  are  constructed  by  rudely  hollowmg 
out  from  three  to  nine  huge  logs ;  these  are  lashed 
together  and  covered  by  a  platform  or  deck;  they 
are  propelled  by  two  mat-sails  shaped  like  the  claw 
of  a  crab;  large  flat  boards  are  used  for  rudders, 
and  big  stones  attached  to  mienas,  or  long  native 
canes,  fulfil  the  function  of  anchors. 

Naturallv  this  great  raft-like  structure  is  clumsy 
and  unwieldy.  Use  is  therefore  made  of  the  trade- 
winds  in  their  journeys  to  and  fro.  They  sail  with 
pottery  and  other  merchandise,  towards  the  end  of 
the  south-west  monsoon  season,  to  the  Gulf  coun- 
try. This  they  exchange  for  mats  of  sago,  each 
lakatoi  taking  from  ten  to  forty  tons.  When  the 
north-west  monsoon  sets  in  they  commence  their  re- 
turn journey,  thus  enjoying  favourable  winds  each 
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way.  A  very  good  representation  of  this  vessel  is 
seen  on  the  New  Guinea  postage  stamps. 

Between  Aroma  ancj  Orangerie  Bay  the  saiHng 
canoe  is  double,  with  sides  often  increased  in  height 
by  boards  sewn  on  the  hull.  This  is  a  notable 
advance  in  sea-craft. 

From  Orangerie  Bavi  to  the  most  t^asterly  portion 
of  the  possession,  a  still  higher  type  of  vessel  is 
used,  formed  of  boards  built  on  a  strong  carved 
hardwood  keel ;  they  are  sewn  and  caulked,  skil- 
fully carved,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  shells. 
Thev  are  also  furnished  with  outriggers  and  oval 
sails,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  from  three  to  four 
tons  of  yams. 

The  canoes  of  Rossel  Island,  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  possession,  display  the  most  skil- 


ful workmanship  in  the  territory.  They  are  from 
25  to  30  feet  long,  and  are  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Rob  Roy  canoe. 

The  only  reason  I  can  suggest  for  the  immensely 
superior  type  of  vessel  in  the  east  of  British  New 
Guinea,  as  compared  with  the  west,  is  that  the 
tribes  of  the  former  display  evidences  of  an  in- 
trusion of  Melanesian  blood ;  and  though  they 
have  produced  nothing  to  equal  the  great  war  canoes 
of  the  Solomon  Islanders,  they  at  least  have  learnt 
much  from  the  immigration  of  those  races. 

It  is  stated  that  the  natives  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  possession  know  sufficient  of  practical  as- 
tronomy to  make  use  of  the  stars  in  directing  their 
course  at  night.  This  knowledge,  also,  has  in  all 
probability  been  obtained  from  the  natives  of  the 
Pacific. 


Senator  Staniforth  Smith's  next  article  will  deal  with  the  tribal  laws,  manners,  customs,  habits  and 
superstitions  of  the  Papuan.  The  first  of  this  interesting  series  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  ''  The 
Review  of  Reviews." — Editor. 
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WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  SAY. 


•  • 


"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  011  tlie  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  The  Review  of  Reviews.'  May 
it  ever  keep  in  its  preseut  straight,  impartial  and 
progressive  track.  The  highest  praise  I  can  give  the 
journal  is  that  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
June  issue  is  just  to  hand  and  seems  Al,  just  the  right 
thing." 

"  I  consider  the  last  issue  a  very  fine  one,  and  that, 
as  an  Australasian  magazine,  it  deserves  the  support 
of  all  men  of  taste  and  reading." 

••  Aftor  reiiding  the  June  issue,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  writing  to  express  my  appreciation.  I  experi- 
enced the  keenest  pleasure  in  reading  it." 

"  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid 
June  number  of  the  'Review.'  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  Australia  for  a  high-cla.ss 
magazine  tliat  shall  vibrate  Avith  the  note  of  human 
passion,  and  of  the  essentially  Christian  'enthusiasm 
of  humanity,'  and  apparently  it  has  at  la,st  anived. 
Other  beside  myself  will  join  iii  hailing  with  exceed- 
ing joy  a  magazine  which  promises  to  combine  a  pas- 
sion for  political  righteousness,  with  the  not  less 
important  passion  for  personal  righteousness  and 
purity." 

"I  am  glad  to  read  in  the  'Review'  increasing 
evidence  of  progressive  thought  and  principle.  The 
'  Review '  should  have  a  large  circulation,  and  be  a 
source  of  great  enlightenment,  of  education,  and  of 
power  for  good." 

'  The  June  issue  is  intensely  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive." 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  '  The  Review  of  Reviews '  was 
such  a  maenifioent  oroduction.  Not  only  I,  but  my 
whole  family,  read  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  un- 
doubtedlv  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
pT'ojfrors  in    Australasia.'' 


'•  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  'Review.'" 

"I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  'Review,'  aiid  ain 
of  opinion  that  it  is  now  at  a  higher  standard  than 
it   has  ever  been." 

'•  I  enclose  renewal  subscription  for  'The  Review  of 
Reviews,'  which  seems  to  have  out-<listanced  itself 
lately." 

•'The  'Review'  is  bright  and  sympathetic  M'ith  social 
prepress." 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the 
'  Review  of  Reviews,'  and  trust  you  will  have  all  the 
success  you  desire  and  deserve." 

"I  anv  very  pleased  with  the  'Review.'  and  I  most 
certainly  think  that  if  more  people  were  to  take  it, 
we  Avould  soon  have  an  improved  country." 

What  some  of  the  Australasian  newspapers  say:  — 

"  '  The  Review  of  Reviews  '  .'<eems  to  be  renewing 
its  youth.  It  is  a  long  way  the  best  magazine  of  the 
clas.s  published  in  Australia.  While  retaining  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  English  edition,  it  has  also  a 
distinctively  Australian  tone.  There  is  good  honest 
work  in  tho  '  Review,'  and  it  deserves  the  success  it 
has  achieved." 

•'We  cannot  forbear  a  further  reference  to  the  ex- 
c»llpiit  June  number,  which  is  replete  with  matter  of 
Common  wealth  significance." 

••'The  Review  of  Reviews '  for  July  is  strong  hi 
tone  and  spirit,  whilst  it  preserves  all  its  world-wide 
featui-es." 

"'The  Review  of  Reviews'  for  July  is  a  strong 
number  of  what  is,  every  issue,  becoming  a  strongei- 
and   better  magsizine." 

[Kind  personal  references  in  many  of  the  letters  I 
heartily  thank  readers  for,  but  necessarily  have  to 
leave  these  unprinted. — ^W.  H.  Judkins.] 
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GENERAL    BOOTH,    HEAD    OF    THE    SALVATION    ARMY. 

By  W.  H.  Judkins. 


General  Booth,  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has, 
as  I  write,  just  left  the  shores  of  Australia,  after 
what  has  been  a  triumphal  march  throughout  Aus- 
tralasia. Crowded  and  enthusiastic  meetings,  public 
receptions  in  which  Premiers,  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  Mayors  and  Councillors  have  figured  largely, 
interviews  with  the  heads  of  State  authorities  over 
his  great  immigration  proposals,  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  sight  of  the  old,  hoary-headed 
General,  with  divine  enthusiasm  blazing  from  his 
eyes,  and  exhaling  from  every  part  of  his  person  as 
he  has  discharged  himself  in  a  volley  of  conviction 
and  passion  at  his  audiences,  has  thrilled  them  in  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  way. 

Through  the  frigidity  of  contempt  and  scorn,  and 
the  fierce  fires  of  obloquy  and  scathing  criticism 
alike  the  Army  has  passed— as  every  great  move- 
ment and  person  at  some  stage  passes — and  has 
emerged  triumphant.  Anyone  writing  the  history  of 
Britain,  and  of  many  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  will  ruin  his 
reputation  as  a  historian  if  he  fails  to  give  the  Army 
a  very  large  place  among  the  social  forces  which 
have  tended  to  swing  humanity  with  a  mighty  lift 
heavenwards.  In  almost  every  clime  of  the  world 
it  works.  The  languages  of  the  world  are  its  lan- 
guages, the  world's  customs  are  its  customs.  White, 
brown,  yellow,  black,  all  tints  and  colours,  range 
shoulder  to  shoulder  beneath  its  flag.  The  roll  of  its 
drum  inspires  the  same  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  members  of  a  score  of  nations,  while 
the  songs  of  the  ransomed  which  the  Army  teaches, 
rise  from  the  lips  of  worshippers  whose  politics  and 
traditions  are  as  hopelessly  diverse  as  could  be  im- 
agined. 

Like  a  cvclone  the  Army  has  risen  and  swept  into 
the  course  of  humanity,  smashing  to  pieces  like  some 
spiritual  bomb  the  hard  and  fast  notions  of  religious 
proprietv  in  which  Christianity  was  becoming 
embedded,  whirling  against  the  giant  forces  of  evil 
that  had  come  to  look  upon  the  world  as  their  own, 
undermining  and  dynamiting  social  and  religious 
custom,  which  had  locked  up  the  social  and  spiri- 
tual activities  of  Christian  men,  flattening  out  oppo- 


sition, over-riding  apathy,  until  it  has  established 
itself  in  a  few  years  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
engines  of  spiritual  energ\-  to  be  found  in  the  wide 
world. 

THE    ARMY    AN    EVOI-UTIGN. 

The  Army  grew,  it  was  not  made.  It  was  a  de- 
velopment, not  the  outcome  of  a  settled  plan.  Its 
growth  was  from  within.  The  idea  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  as  such,  was  not  an  objective.  When  in  1861 
the  then  Rev.  William  Booth  started  on  his 
life  work,  he  had  no  more  idea  of  the  plan  or  form 
or  ultimate  development  of  the  Salvation  Army  than 
the  proverbial  "  man  in  the  moon."  That  is  the 
secret  of  its  success.  It  was  a  stries  of  inspirations. 
The  man  simply  followed  his  vision. 

General  Booth  started  his  career  of  sacrifice 
as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
was  one  of  the  strongest  evangelistic  forces  that 
the  Church  has  known.  He  was  seized,  as 
even  few  ministers  are  seiz^ed,  with  a  passion 
for  the  reformation  of  the  individual,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence his  evangelistic  work  was  successful  in 
the  highest  degree.  Crowds  of  conversions  became 
the  common-place.  So  manifestly  was  the  man  pre- 
pared by  God  for  this  particular  kind  of  work,  that 
he  and  a  large  section  of  the  Conference  urged  that 
he  should  be  set  apart  for  it.  For  a  time  this  was 
done,  but  the  Conference  afterwards  decreed  that 
he  should  settle  into  circuit  work.  He  loyally  ac- 
cepted the  decision  of  the  Conference,  espeicially  as 
it  was  stated  that  the  question  of  surrender  to  evan- 
gelistic missions  would  be  reconsidered  later,  and 
that  every  facility  would  be  given  him  for  doing  his 
own  peculiar  work.  For  three  years  he  thus  laboured, 
but  although  it  was  with  success,  it  was  evident  both 
to  himself,  his  noble  wife,  and  those  best  calculated 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  his  work,  that  the 
paths  were  too  straight  for  him,  that  vastly  greater 
work  was  lying  undone,  and  his  energies  were  being 
crippled.  When,  therefore,  in  one  of  those  strange, 
obstinate,  indefinable  moods,  which  even  a  Church 
Assembly  sometimes  adopts,  closing  its  eyes  so  deter- 
minedlv  to  a  plain,  unmistakable  leading,  that  it 
appears  as  though  action  was  taken  wilfully  in  face 
of  all  reason,  the  Conference  decided  to  continue 
him  in  settled  work,  he  cut  the  bonds  that  bound 
him  and  was  free. 

Thus  the  Methodist  Church,  to  its  everlasting 
loss,  lost  William  Booth.  While  a  Church  As- 
sembly   is     perfectly    right    in    thoroughly    weigh- 
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ing  the  opinion  of  any  particular  individual  that 
he  is  fitted  for  a  special  work,  and  reserving  its 
right  to  guide  and  control  the  members  of  its  Con- 
ference, yet  this  particular  Conference  erred  most 
sadly,  and  blundered  most  egregiously  in  not  allow- 
ing a  man  so  manifestly  led  by  the  Spirit  to  follow 
the  Spirit's  leadings.  Not  even  a  Church  Court 
dare,  without  running  the  risk  of  disaster,  come  be- 
between  a  man  and  his  Divine  vision. 

THE  SECEET  OF  SUCOESS. 

In  these  later  days,  made  wise  by  sad  experiences. 
Churches  are  beginning  to  recognise  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  allowing  men  with  certain  gifts  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  development,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  "  diversity  of  gifts  "  which  the  Spirit  confers, 
by  setting  aside  certain  individuals  to  do  certain  work. 
In  despair  and  fear  that  his  life  work  would  be 
ruined,  Mr.  Booth,  after  ploughing  his  way  through 
stormy  seas,  arrived  at  the  momentous  decision  to 
follow  his  vision  rather  than  the  decision  of  the 
Conference,  and  launched  himself  voluntarily  upon 
evangelistic  work.  Well  for  the  world  it  is  that  he 
did.  Pecuniary  outlook  there  was  none.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  worldly  wisdom  it  was  the  maddest 
thing  the  man  could  do,  to  throw  up  a  valuable 
Church  connection  with  an  assured  income,  to  face 
uncertainty,  and  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  carry 
on  his  warfare  against  evil.  But  in  that  one  fact  lies 
the  whole  power  and  ultimate  success  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  That  is  its  secret.  It  was  a  case 
of  a  man  following  a  direct  personal  revela- 
tion, which  no  man  on  the  earth  can  ever  dare  to 
cast  aside  without  disaster.  Religion  must  always  be 
narrowed  down  to  the  individual,  "  God  and  my- 
self." My  interpretation  of  the  will  of  God  for  me 
must  be  ever  a  matter  between  my  own  soul  and  God, 
apart  from  any  religious  organisation  in  the  world. 
The  success  of  any  man  in  life  is  to  be  measured 
by  his  obedience  or  disobedience  to  his  own  indivi- 
dual heavenly  vision.  William  Booth  followed  his, 
as  Luther  didi  as  Wesley  did,  as  thousands  of  other 
reformers  have  done,  although  custom  and  the 
Church  have  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror,  and 
inveighed  against  the  folly  and  impetuosity  of  indi- 
viduals following  the  advice  which  God  himself  has 
given  to  men's  souls.  Therein,  we  repeat,  lay  the 
success  of  the  Army.  Had  William  Booth  listened 
to  the  voice  of  convention  instead  of  conviction,  the 
world  would  have  been  vastly  poorer.  Because  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  his  soul,  rather  than  that  of 
the  Church,  the  Army  has  risen  and  conquered.  But 
even  William  Booth  did  not  project  the  Armv.  He 
simply  evangelised.  Going  where  he  was  mvited, 
rousing  tremendous  enthusiasm,  numbering  conver- 
sions by  thousands,  turning  the  world,  wherever  he 
and  his  good  wife  went,  upside  down,  it  was  not 
until  some  time  later,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Booth  de- 
cided to  focus  their  energies  upon  the  drink-sodden, 
depraved,  submerged  East  End  of  London,  that  the 


idea  developed.  Mission  work  succeeded,  and  as 
the  organisation  grew  larger,  the  idea  of  a  great 
Christian  army  took  definite  shape,  and  the  question 
of  titles  and  of  uniform  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  idea  that  William  Booth  sat  down, 
devised  the  idea  of  the  Army,  made  himself  Gene- 
ral, and  so  established  the  huge  order,  must  be  put 
aside.  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little  the  organisa- 
tion grew,  until,  in  almost  unconscious  ways,  it  has 
developed  into  the  grand,  massive,  stupendous,  soul- 
saving,  revolutionary,  redeeming  organisation  that  it 
is  to-day. 

TBE    ARMY,    NOT   THE    MAN. 

General  Booth  would  protest  most  strongly  that  a 
character  sketch  of  himself  should  be  a  sketch  of 
the  Army,  and  not  of  the  man,  and  he  would 
be  right.  You  cannot  separate  the  two.  The  man 
is  the  Army.  In  perhaps  a  less  sense,  the  Army  is 
the  man.  It  is  not  so  as  fully  as  some  people 
imagine,  for  so  long  as  it  keeps  on  its  lines  of  mis- 
sion work,  the  Army  will  live  and  flourish  after 
General  Booth  is  dead.  Living  on  salaries  far  be- 
low that  they  would  enjoy  if  engaged  in  business 
pursuits,  or  as  ministers  of  other  Churches,  there  are 
in  the  Army  thousands  of  inen  of  keen  intellect,  and 
superb  organising  and  business  power.  That  this 
must  be  so,  is  evident  from  the  success  which  attends 
the  vast  operations  of  the  Army.  There  is  brain  as 
well  as  heart  behind  it.  As  far  as  its  business  side 
is  concerned,  no  organisation  in  the  world  is  con- 
ducted on  finer  business  principles  than  the  Army. 
Everything  is  up  to  date.  The  right  man  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  right  place.  Organisation  and 
discipline  are  so  perfect,  that  men  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  good,  accept  or  leave  service  without 
complaint.  An  organisation  like  this  is  built  upon 
too  enduring  a  foundation  to  sink  when  one  man, 
even  its  leader,  goes  to  his  reward.  The  character 
sketch  of  General  Booth,  therefore,  becomes  in  a 
very  real  sense  a  sketch  of  the  Army,  and  the  story 
of  its  doings  gives  the  key  to  the  character  of  the 
man  who  has  brought  it  to  its  present  position.  But 
what  has  made  the  Ajmy?  Its  leader's  blind  devo- 
tion to  a  divine  inspiration  was  undoubtedly  the 
primal  impulse,  and  has  been  all  through.  In  leav- 
ing the  main  road  of  stilted  propriety,  the  Army  has 
made  its  success.  And  its  present  success  and  future 
success  lie  in  the  multiplication  by  thousands  of 
General  Booth's  self-denial  and  abandonment  to  the 
will  of  God.  Salvation  Army  officers  are  where  they 
are  for  the  love  of  God,  and  not  for  personal  gain. 
There  is  no  personal  gain  in  the  Army.  It  is  hard 
work  and  little  pay,  and  none  but  those  whose  lives 
are  abandoned  to  the  work  of  God  would  do  it. 
There  lies  its  strength.  Every  unit  is  an  enthusiast. 
The  Army  is  run  for  love,  love  first  to  God,  and  then 
for  humanity.  Not  a  single  officer  gets  a  large 
salary.  Even  the  highest  salary  would  be  con- 
sidered small  by  a    man    of    average    capacitv    ',r\ 
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business.  No  one  can  stay  in  the  Army  because 
of  salary.  If  he  has  any  brains  at  all  he  can  earn 
more  monev  outside ;  but  this  is  part  of  the  secret 
of  its  success. 

THE   GENERALS   SUPPORT. 

It  is  as  well  to  -mention  here  that  General  Booth 
has  never  retvi\"ed  a  penny  from  the  Army.  When 
the  organisation  first  took  something  like  a  definite 
shape  it  was  urged  that  he  should  receive  a  stated 
salar}-.  This,  however,  he  sturdily  refused,  deter- 
mining that  he  should  never  be  a  burden  on  it. 
How  he  was  to  gain  sufficient  to  keep  his  family 
needs  supplied,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  detennined 
it  should  be  done  in  some  other  way  than  through 
the  funds  of  the  Army.  He  has,  therefore,  never 
touched  a  penny  of  it  for  his  own  use.  A  few  of  his 
friends,  fearful  of  the  privations  he  would  undergo, 
interested  themselves  on  his  behalf,  and  a  sum  of 
money,  about  ;£50oo,  was  set  apart  for  his  use 
during  his  lifetime.  At  his  death  it  reverts  to  the 
owners.  This  returns  the  General  a  little  over 
;^20o  a  year,  which  has  formed  his  total  income. 

A   WORKING   CREED. 

The  Army's  demands  on  the  soldier  are  rigorous. 
It  believes  in  a  clean  body  as  well  as  a  clean  soul. 
The  soldier  may  neither  drink  alcohol  nor  smoke. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Army  are  slight.  They  do 
not  top-hamper  the  organisation.  Salvation  by 
grace  is  the  chief  one.  Repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  are  the  two  main  ele- 
ments of  its  creed.  It  knows  no  sacrament  as  such. 
The  Army  officer's  whole  life  is  his  sacrament.  The 
natural  outcome  of  the  General's  passion  for  human 
souls  was  a  determination  to  purge  the  world  of 
social  evils,  and  give  submerged  man  a  chance  to 
stand  on  his  feet,  and  to  get  his  breath  again.  So 
General  Booth  drove  the  foundations  of  his  organi- 
sation deep  and  laid  them  strong  by  entering  upon 
the  social  uplift  of  man.  There  again  he  touched 
a  vital  point.  Precisely  there  had  the  Churches 
hitherto  failed.  Their  teaching  had  been  lop-sided. 
Churches  had  been  magnificent,  creeds  extensive, 
and  ritual  ornate;  and  hands  had  been  raised  to 
heaven  when  they  should  have  been  feeling  down  in 
the  morasses  for  brother  man  floundering  there. 
Any  institution  which  joins  social  work  to  spiritual 
work  is  bound  to  succeed,  for  the  two  constitute 
man's  whole  duty.  The  cleansing  of  the  individual 
heart,  of  my  own  heart,  the  uplift  of  my  own  life, 
and  the  most  strenuous  endeavour  to  uplift  my  neigh- 
bour s  life  and  cleanse  his  heart,  constitute  not  my 
two  chief  duties,  but  my  one  chief  duty.  This  is  the 
-Army's  lesson  to  the  Churches.  The  Church,  as 
the  individual,  which  worships  for  its  own  sake 
alone  is  bound  to  go  down.  It  is  only  by  giving 
that  we  get,  by  dying  that  we  live,  and  it  is  not 
only  the  Christian's  duty  to  gain  salvation,  but  to  let 
his  life  overflow  to  his  fellow-man.     This  the  Armv 


has  done.  As  the  Salvation  Army  has,  the  Churches 
must  also  tackle  the  problem  of  the  lower  strata, 
and  carry  on  an  active  campaign  against  social  evil. 
For  how  is  the  world  to  be  uplifted  unless  the 
Churches  undertake  it.  Without  doubt,  there  is  a 
movement  towards  social  work  among  them,  but  the 
vast  bodv  requires  much  vitalising  before  evil  is 
fought  as  it  ought  to  be.  May  the  Churches  quickly, 
for  their  own  good  and  for  the  sake  of  suffering 
humanity,  learn  the  lesson. 

ITS    ATTITUDE    TO    SOCIAL    EVILS. 

Upon  such  questions  as  the  Abolition  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  the  Evils  of  Gambling,  and  the  Social 
Evil,  the  Army  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice.  In 
New  Zealand,  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Local  Option  battles  began,  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  have  been  amongst 
the  foremost  in  urging  people  to  vote  "  No  License," 
to  smite  the  Liquor  curse,  and  remove  the  reproach 
from  the  land.  Some  of  my  strongest  friendships 
have  been  made  with  Army  officers  in  New  Zealand, 
who  have  fought  with  me  side  by  side  in  one  of  the 
finest  and  straightest  of  battles  that  any  country 
could  witness. 

THE    GREAT    "TRANSFERENCE    SCHEME." 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  departments  of  Gene- 
ral Booth's  work  is  his  reclamation  of  those  who  by 
stress  of  circumstances  have  been  forced  to  the  wall, 
the  poor  of  the  great  cities.  It  is  a  noble  concep- 
tion to  transfer  people  from  congested  populations 
to  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  crying  out  for 
them.  General  Booth's  notion  of  calling  the  move- 
ment "  A  transference  of  population,"  rather  than 
'•  An  emigration  scheme,"  is  a  good  one.  The 
very  title  given  to  the  movement  is  a  revelation  of 
its  possibilities.  The  idea  is  one  that  some  of  the 
new  colonies  might  take  up.  Canada  has  shown  its 
wisdom  in  granting  to  the  Army  a  large  s€^ction  of 
land  on  which  to  plant  its  transferees.  Granted 
that  the  Army  may  make  the  undertaking  a  financial 
success,  it  well  deserves  it.  If,  say,  100,000  acres  of 
\c\ml,  near  any  of  our  great  cities,  could  be  covered 
with  a  hard-working  and  re.spectable  population  of 
some  10,000  souls,  what  a  vast  impetus  would  be 
given  to  business  enterprise  of  every  kind.  With 
our  millions  of  acres  lying  untilled  in  Australia,  it  is 
little  short  of  political  madness  for  us  to  refuse  to 
permit  the  Army  to  carry  out  its  schemes  for  settle- 
ment on  a  large  scale.  The  Army  is  willing  to 
guarantee  that  the  class  of  man  and  woman  sent  out 
shall  be  healthy  in  body  and  reputable  in  character, 
the  very  type  of  individual  who  migrated  to  Aus- 
tralia in  the  first  instance,  and  who  made  it  what  it 
is,  the  kind  of  person  we  want  to  populate  our  vast 
under-populated  country.  The  problem  of  our 
cities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  old  world,  is  to  be 
solved  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  Army  is  doing. 
Even  here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  evil  of  a  very 
sturdy  type,  and  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  aggre- 
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gation  of  wrong,  and  the  accumulation  of  social 
problems,  is  for  the  State  to  go  upon  the  truly 
Christian  lines  which  the  Army  has  done,  and  pro- 
vide the  poor,  the  unemployed,  and  opportunity-less 
with  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood. 

THE    ARMY'S   OPERATIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  Army's  work.  From  Japan  to  Canada,  from 
Russia  to  Cape  Colony  and  New  Zealand  the  flag 
of  the  Army  waves,  and  its  soldiers  wear  the  cos- 
tume of  almost  every  nationality.  But  it  wij^l  not  be 
amiss  to  give  some  hard  business  facts,  which  wall 
convey  an  idea  of  the  massiveness  of  the  organisa- 
tion. 

It  has  18,000  officers  in  activ^e  work  almost  all 
over  the  world.  Its  Charitable  Institutions  include 
Prison-gate  and  Rescue  Work,  Food  and  Shelter 
Depots,  Inebriates"  Homes,  Boys  and  Girls'  Homes, 
Farm  Colonies,  Emigration,  Naval  and  Military 
Homes,  Slum  Homes,  Maternity  Homes,  Nursing 
Work,  Samaritan  Brigades,  Hospital  and  Benevo- 
lent Visitation,  Police  Court,  Indian  Day  Schools, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  has  gone  into  business.  In  England  and  else- 
Avhere  it  has  Printing  and  Lithographic  works,  em- 
ploying men  and  women  at  Trades  Union  prices. 
Nearly  all  the  w'orkers  are  Salvationists.  This  de- 
partment began  with  the  necessity  for  printing  song- 
books,  and  now  it  not  only  does  that,  but  floods  the 
world  with  literature  and  prints  its  own  War  Cry, 
which,  with  other  periodicals,  in  a  year  reaches  the 
enormous  number  of  over  4,000,000  copies. 

It  carries  on  its  own  Banking  in  England. 
The  necessity  for  this  arose  some  years  ago.  Sol- 
diers and  friends  pressed  the  General  to  start  the 
bank,  which  has  now  grown  into  a  promising  insti- 
tution under  the  name  of  the  "  ReHance  Bank," 
and  which  does  all  kinds  of  banking  and  exchange 
business. 

It  composes,  prints  and  publishes  its  own  music 
for  its  own  musicians.  The  head  of  this  department 
is.  a  converted  infidel  of  rare  musical  and  poetic 
ability.  The  Army  also  manufactures  its  musical 
instruments,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  brass  instruments  in  London.  Bandsmen  are  not 
only  not  paid  for  their  services,  but  make  the  repairs 
of  their  instruments.  Schemes  for  the  manufacture 
of  new  instruments  are  now  under  contract,  and  the 
amounts  total  ^100,000. 

The  properties  of  the  Armv  are  enormous.  In 
the  majority  of  countries  where  the  Armv  works,  it 
does  everything,  buys,  plans  and  builds,'  trains  its 
own  architects  and  builders. 

It  has  an  Insurance  Society  with  2000  Agents 
and  Suf>erintendents,  with  an  annual  premium  ac- 
count of  T^^oo.ooo.  All  these  things  have  origin- 
ated as  a  result  of  the  principle  of  self-support  in  the 
Army.  Exception  is  taken  by  some  persons  of  the 
Army's  entrance  upon   all  these  business  activities. 


but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  rightly  form  part  of 
the  great  revolutionary  movement  for  good  into 
which  General  Booth  was  led. 

The  Army's  profits  are  devoted  entirely  to  reform 
work,  and  no  officer  is  one  penny-piece  the  better  off 
because  of  the  financial  success  of  the  schemes. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  institutions  to  be 
found  in  every  large  centre  for  neglected  and 
criminal  children,  which  always  contain  at  least 
600  children,  but  which  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  huge  crowd  of  such  needy  ones  passing  in 
at  the  Army  gates  and  out  again  to  situations  1 
What  of  the  shelters  where  forlorn  and  homeless 
men  and  women  get  resting  places  for  the  night 
and  food  !  What  of  the  homes  which  stand  ever 
open  for  the  thousands  of  our  fallen  sisters,  of 
whom  30,000  have  been  dealt  with  in  21  years, 
most  of  them  being  permanently  reclaimed;  of  the 
thousand  and  one  smaller  agencies,  which  are  con- 
tinually at  work  gathering  in  the  derelicts  from  the 
streets !    Truly  the  g;rowth  of  the  Army  is  wonderful. 

The  funds  of  the  Army  are  administered  by  a 
Board,  and  every  account  is  subjected  to  the 
minutest  inspection.  A  reputable  firm  of  account- 
ants audits  the  books  of  the  Army.  General*  £ooth 
has  been  always  most,  particular  in  seeing  that  the 
financial  side  of  the  concern  has  been  subjected  to 
the  closest  scrutiny.  Associated  with  him  in  London 
is  a  Board,  which  consults  upon  every  matter  of 
policy  connected  with  the  Army.  Day  and  night, 
ceaselessly,  for  the  strain  is  never  off,  this  central 
committee,  with  brains  keenly  alert,  watches  even- 
development  affecting  the  good  of  men  the  world 
over.  It  keeps  itself  in  constant  communication 
with  ever}-  section  of  the  Army.  In  every  part  of 
the  world  the  cables  throb  ceaselessly  with  the  busi- 
ness of  this  great  army  of  social  reform.  The  Armv 
is  not  a  "  one  man  show."  Every  year  the  organi- 
sation grows  larger  and  more  effective,  and  it  pro- 
mises to  become  one,  if  not  the  most  magnificent 
factor  in  the  great  work  of  uplifting  the  fallen,  and 
aiding  the  destitute  classes,  of  making  earth  more 
like  heaven. 

Space  forbids  even  the  slightest  detail  regarding 
this  vast  organisation,  which  is  spreading  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  bound  to  succeed,  for  its  only  con- 
sideration is  the  best  interests  of  other  people. 
What  a  leavening  influence  an  institution,  worked  by 
men  and  women  who  give  up  their  lives  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  love  of  their  fellow-men,  putting 
aside  financial  gain,  has,  and  will  have,  cannot  be 
computed  in  hard-and-fast  mathematical  terms. 

"THE    ARMY    MOTHER." 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
tribute  to  the  character  and  work  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Booth,  or  as  she  is  lovingly  known  by  everv 
Army  soldier,  and  by  thousands  of  people  out- 
side the  Army,  the  "  Armv  Mother." 
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The  Late  Mrs.  Catherine  Booth, 

"The  Army  Motlier." 

Mrs.  Booth  encouraged,  aided  and  abetted 
her  husband  in  every  good  work.  Indeed,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  she  stood  by  his  side.  To- 
gether they  formulated  their  plans,  together  they 
made  their  decisions,  together  they  battled  against 
opposition.  A  more  beautiful  and  stronger  com- 
bination could  not  have  been  imagined.  A  pattern 
in  her  home,  Mrs.  Booth  was  also  a  preacher  of  high 
order.  Intellectually  she  was  a  giantess.  No  one 
can  read  her  sermons  and  addresses  and  "  talks " 
without  being  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of 
her  intellect.  To  her,  equally  with  her  husband, 
without  doubt,  the  success  of  the  Army  is  due.  At  her 
death  in  Oct.,  1890,  the  whole  nation,  in  a  measure, 
went  into  mourning,  and  the  demonstration  that  was 
made  at  her  funeral,  testified  to  the  magnificence  of 
her  life,  and  must  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
English  history  as  an  event  with  a  bearing  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation.  Possibly  through  her  influence 
the  Army  is  democratic.  It  practices  an  absolute 
equality  of  sexes. 

This  character  sketch  cannot  be  more  fittingly 
closed  than  by  putting  on  record  in  the  columns  of 
the  "  Review  "  the  letter  to  the  world  which  General 
Booth  wrote  from  the  one  spot  in  the  world  which, 
of  all  others,  has  the  tenderest  memories  clinging  to 
it,  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord,  a  message  at  once  digni- 
fied and  arresting,  and  of  a  character  singularly 
consistent  with  the  place  and  circumstances  amidst 
which  it  was  written. 
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A    CALL    FROM    JERUSALEM. 
To  Christians  Throughout  the  World. 

By    (tEXEUAL    liODTII. 

The  dream  of  a  lifetime  is  fulfilled.  I  am  in  .Ten 
salem,  at  the  very  heart  of  scenes  for  ever  hallowed  b 
my  Lord  and  Master's  life,  sufferings,  and  death.  I  hav 
visited  Bethlehem,  and  in  imagination  listened  to  th 
seraphic  anthems  with  which  the  angels  ushered  Hii 
into  the  world.  I  have  wp.lked  the  streets  of  the  cit 
once  trodden  by  His  sacred  feet.  I  have  stood  on  th 
brow  of  Olivet,"  and  gazed  in  deepest  sympathy  on  th 
pitying  tears  wept  over  the  God-forsaken  people  wh 
were  about  to  shed  His  blood.  I  have  looked  on  othc 
places  made  memorable  by  their  connection  with  th 
tragic  incidents  of  His  earthly  career.  For  instance,  the 
have  shown  me  the  pool  of  Siloam,  the  village  ( 
Bethany,  while  in  the  distance  they  have  pointed  w 
to  Nazareth,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan.  They  have  show 
me  the  reputed  sitos  on  which  the  temple  stood,  th 
place  of  the  Master's  betrayal,  the  palace  of  Herod,  an 
the  judgment  hall  where  Pilate  condemned  Him  to  dii 
And  as  I  thought  upon  all  I  saw  once  more  the  crown  < 
thorns,  the  mocking  robe,  the  mimic  reed,  the  cru 
scourging,  while  down  through  the  ages  I  seem  to  hej 
again  the  frantic  crj'  of  the  mob,  "  Crucify  Him  !  Crucil 
Him  !" 

With  indescribable  feelings  I  have  prayed  in  Getl 
semane's  Garden,  ascended  the  hill  called  "  Calvary,"  ar 
worshipped  with  reverent  awe  on  the  very  ground  whe: 
the  cross  of  shame  was  erected  on  which  my  Lord  pu 
chased  by  His  broken  heart  sufficient  sovereign  savir 
grace  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  human  race. 

I  have  looked  into  the  empty  sepulchre,  where,  co! 
in  the  arms  of  death,  my  Saviour  lay.  Then  passing  c 
I  have  wonderingly  beheld  the  mount  from  whose  sun 
mit  He  ascended  triumphant  over  death  and  hell  to  pie? 
with  tihe  Father  the  cause  of  the  world  He  had  so  gloi 
ously  redeemed.  And  as  my  eyes  have  rested  on  thei 
sacred  scenes  again  and  again  has  the  question  suggestc 
itself,  "  Why  all  the  suffering,  why  did  He  live,  and  f( 
what  did  He  die?"  And  then  I  have  remembered  tl 
answer  which  came  from  His  own  blessed  lips — Lul 
xix  10.  That  was  His  commission  received  from  tl 
Father,  and  as  His  Father  commissioned  Him,  so  E 
commissioned  His  disciples  And  if  we  are  His  discipl 
our  task  is  the  same — namely,  the  salvation  of  the  lost. 

About  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  commission  the: 
can  be  no  mistake.  Beyond  question  it  comprehend* 
then,  and  comprehends  to-day,  the  conditional  delive 
ance  of  every  man  from  every  sin,  irrespective  of  natioi 
ality,  character  or  condition.  "  By  the  grace  of  God  E 
tasted  death  for  every  man."  "  Whosoever  cometh  1 
Him,  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  "  He  was  and  is  sti 
the  Saviour  of  the  World."  But  a  special  claim  can  ce 
tainly  be  established  on  behalf  of  the  more  helpless  se 
tion  of  mankind.  He  seemed  to  recognise  this  prefe 
ence  Himself  when  He  said,  "  I  came,  not  to  call  tl 
righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance."  Some  2000  yea 
have  passed  since  that  commission  was  issued.  How  hj 
it  been  carried  out  so  far  as  this  class  is  concerned 
What  has  it  done  for  them  1 

Judging  from  their  state  to-day,  has  not  the  ui 
beUever  some  ground  for  pronouncing  the  mission  1 
Christ  a  failure?  Notwithstanding  aU  our  proud  boas 
ing  respecting  the  advancement  of  the  world,  could  th 
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outcast  section  be  much  more  unlike  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  He  came  to  establish,  or  more  closely  resemble 
the  kingdom  of  hell?  Look  at  the  brutal,  selfish,  sense- 
less, inhuman  wars  by  which  the  poorer  classes  are  the 
main  sufferers.  Look  at  the  chronic  state  of  starvation, 
in  which  millions  slowly  waste  and  bitterly  wail  until 
delivered  from  their  misery  by  the  pauper's  grave.  Look 
at  the  countless  array  of  drunkards  held  in  the  iron 
chains  of "  demoralising  appetite.  Think  of  their  desolate 
wives  and  children  and  homes,  their  rapid  march  to  the 
jaws  of  death,  their  exclusion  from  heaven  and  their 
doom  in  hell.  Look  at  the  hideous  slavery  involved  in 
the  shameless  harlotry  abounding  in  the  very  centres  of 
Christianity,  with  all  the 
debasing  results  that  fol- 
low in  its  train.  Look  at 
the  melancholy  multi- 
tude of  criminals  shut 
behind  prison  bars,  for 
whose  regeneration  for 
this  world  or  the  next 
little  or  no  intelligent 
effort  is  made.  Look  at 
gay,  frivolous  crowds 
abounding  everywhere 
who,  in  the  paltriest  pur- 
suits, waste  the  sacred 
opportunities  given  them 
to  bless  their  fellows  and 
prepare  to  meet  their 
God.  Look  at  the  dark, 
heathen  world,  number- 
ing some  three-fourths 
of  the  earth's  population, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the 
mercy  of  Jesus,  and 
largely  abandoned  to 
conditions  of  poverty 
and  vice  pitiable  to  con- 
template. 

Comrades  and  friends 
belonging  to  every  sec- 
tion of  Christian  and 
philanthropic  work,  look 
at  the  waste,  howling 
wilderness  of  unbelief 
and  wretchedness  vague- 
ly pictured  here.  Look 
at  it  !  oh,  look  with  the 
eyes  and  feelings  with 
which  the  great  Christ 
viewed  it,  when  He 
climbed  this  sacred  hill, 
and  with  which  He  looks 


the  heaven  of  comfortable  satisfaction  which  we  have 
reached,  and  go  further  out  and  deeper  down  than  ever 
before  into  this  ocean  of  depravity,  devilry,  and  woe — 
this  veritable  hell  upon  earth — to  rescue  its  captive 
victims. 

The  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  to-day  are  sufficiently 
powerful  in  number,  wealth  and  ability  to  grapple  effec- 
tively with  these  miserable  masses,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  guilty  of  presumption,  standing  here  on 
this  sacred  mount,  I  feel  I  must  send  forth  a  call  to 
them  to  come  along  with  their  wealth  and  learning,  their 
ability  and  influence,  and  make  a  united  fight  to  save  the 
people. 

Ti-et    us    make   a   great 

' — ■ — ]     fight — to  save  them  from 

their  cruel  starvation  by 
transplanting  them  to 
more  favourable  lands, 
or  more  rationally  help- 
ing them  in  their  own. 
To  save  them  from  their 
horrid  vices  by  taking 
them  to  Clirist,  Who  will 
change  their  characters. 
To  save  them  from  their 
paralysing  despair  bv  in- 
spiring them  with  hope. 
To  save  them  from  com- 
ing destruction  by  the 
salvation  of  God.  He 
saves  to  the  uttermost. 


at    it    to-day,    and    say    will    you    not    do    something 
special  for  these  sufferers.* 

I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  Christianising  efforts  made 
by  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross  in  the  past,  nor  to  the  work 
being  done  by  them  in  the  present  for  the  more  favoured 
classes  of  society.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  noble 
temples  that  have  been  erected,  the  intellectual  creeds 
that  have  been  formulated,  the  impressive  ceremonies 
that  have  been  originated,  or  the  powerful  organisations 
that  have  been  created.  Neither  do  I  overlook  the  fight 
now  being  made  in  every  comer  of  the  globe  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  whose  interest  I  plead.  I  thank 
God  for  all  this  loving  toil,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  time  has  more  than  come  when  in  imitation  of  our 
blessed  Master,  we  should  one  and  all,  as  it  were,  leave 


Comrades,  friends, 
strangers,  do  not  pass 
these  poor  words  by  be- 
cause my  name  has  no 
place  on  the  high  roll  of 
Church  dignitaries,  or  is 
unrecognised  by  any 
popular  school  of  philoso- 
phy, or  is  not  endorsed 
with  the  authority  of 
any  powerful  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  call  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  in- 
stincts of  your  own  na- 
ture, the  urging  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  needs 
of  a  suffering  world, 
listen  to  it.  and  in  some 
manner  strive  to  give  it 
effect. 

Turn  to   the   men,    the 

,  „■      .     ^  ..      „  ,        ,.,..,.     ^.  women,       the       children, 

General  Booth  at  the  Ruins  of  the  Trad.tiona.  House  of  ^y,^    ^^^  ^^^       ^.^^ 

Mary  and  Martha  at  Bethany.  ^^^^^    ^„^    ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^ 

you,  and  go  to  work  at  once,  and  if  no  other  means 
of  rescue  are  at  hand  avail  yourselves  of  the  services 
of  my  own  dear  people,  but  do  something.  Oh!  do 
something. 

By  the  nell  the  poor  creatures  already  suffer;  by  the 
destruction  on  the  verge  of  which  they  linger  ;  by  the 
abundant  mercy  provided  for  them  ;  by  the  deliverance 
we  have  provided  so  possible  ;  by  the  agency  of  the 
Cross  under  the  shadow  of  which  I  make  this  appeal 
—I  plead  for  a  united,  a  desperate,  a  persistent  effort  to 
save  the  lost.  The  blessing  of  heaven  be  with  all  those 
who  love  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. — 
Your  servant  for  Christ's  sake,  William   Booth, 

General  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Jerusalem,  March,  1905. 
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XLV.-THE  INTER-STATE  LABOUR  CONGRESS:  REV.  E.  CULLIFORD. 


Riirliiii^Con'l 

Rev.  E.  Culliford. 


IFlioto 


The  Inter-State 
Labour  Congress 
which  met  at  Mel- 
bourne during  July 
had  among  its  dele- 
gates a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  the 
Rev.  E.  Culliford. 
The  Congress  from 
within,  sketched  by 
a  minister,  could 
not  fail  to  be  inte- 
resting to  "  Re- 
view "  readers,  so  I 
had  a  chat  with 
Mr.  Culliford  to 
get  a  general  view 
of  his  impressions. 
■"  How  did  you 
come  to  be  associ- 
ated Avith  the  Con- 
gress ?" 

"  1  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  so- 
cial reform  matters  on  the  West  Coast  of  Tasmania, 
and  acceded  to  an  urgent  request  by  the  miners  that 
I  should  act  as  their  representative." 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  you  were 
led  into  the  movement" 

"  That  is  going  back  a  long  way.  I  was  engaged 
in  rescue  work  in  the  Glasgow  slums,  and  in  Lon- 
don's East  End.  There  one  sees  the  hopelessness  (in 
one  sense)  of  fight  under  present  ^conditions.  For 
ever}'  life  saved  many  go  into  the  depths,  and  I  un- 
derstood that  distress  was  largely  a  thing  of  en- 
vironment. How  to  alter  this  is  the  problem,  I 
cannot  teach  people  about  a  kingdom  to  be  gained 
hereafter,  letting  the  present  things  '  come  out  right 
somehow.'  I  want  a  present  kingdom  of  social  right 
and  justice,  of  moral  eminence  in  politics  and  trade, 
of  common  sharing  in  Divine  love  and  opportunity, 
and  the  movement  which,  to  me,  seems  most  likely 
to  develop  and  attain  this  is  the  Labour  Movement. 
That  is  why  I  have  associated  myself  with  it." 

"  T  think  that  the  Churches  are  coming  to  see  that 
politics  should  Ije  used  as  a  lever  to  shift  social 
evil." 

"  To  my  mind,  it  should  be  so.  The  mission  of 
Christianity  in  the  first  place  was  political,  and  the 
Master  died  a  political  death.     The  doctrine  of  sal- 


vation by  separation  is  cowardly  and  blind.  Salva- 
tion is  social  in  its  power  and  spirit.  Sin,  too,  is 
social.  The  guilt  of  it  is  to  be  borne  by  all  until 
the  burden  of  it  is  gone.  The  clergyman,  therefore, 
must  interfere,  whether  he  be  called  a  party  man  or 
not.  Politics  are  religious,  just  as  life  in  all  its 
relations  is.  He  must  move  as  a  pioneer  of  righteous- 
ness." 

"  It  has  been  said  by  some  critics  that  the  move- 
ment is  irreligious.  What  is  your  impression  from 
the  Congress  ?" 

"  Entirely  the  opposite.     The  average  man  there 
was  cast  in  the  religious  mould.     Many  of  the  mem- 
bers are  members  of  Churches.     The  unauthorised 
statements  of  some  irresponsible  materialists  are  re- 
pugnant to  most  of  the  Labour  officials  and  mem- 
bers.    I  cannot  give  any  details  of  the  Congress,  bur 
I  can  say  that  any  references  to  the  fact  that  thi 
uplifting  of  the  masses  was  religious,  and  that  tlv 
movement,  to  be  real  and  thorough,  must  have  it 
foundations   in    religion,    were   warmlv    appreciate' i. 
Besides,  the  things  we  fight  are  irreligious.     Monti- 
polies  are  irreligious,  so  is  sweating,  so  is  the  dc 
struction   of  mankind.     The   Labour   Movement   is. 
to  me,  a  mighty  redemptive  agent.     Its  foundation 
is  social,  and  therefore  religious.     Its  aim  is  social, 
to  get  back  to  the  people,  and,  mark  you,  all  tli 
people,  the  birthright  flung  away.     It  is  daily  em 
phasising  the  fact  that  a  man  cannot  claim  Chris 
tian  discipleship  and  yet  base  his  economic  life  on 
the  law  of  self-interest." 

"  What  was   the  tendency   and   the   tone   of  th< 
Congress  ?" 

"  The  tendency  was  to  realise  the  birthright  of  the 
people  in  reality.     The  Democracy  of  the  Divine  is 
to  come,  and  the  Congress  has  its  faith  in  that.    One 
thing  greatly  pleased  me — viz.,  the  subordinating  ol 
the   individual   interest  to  that  of  the   body.      Th. 
election  of  Ministers  by  caucus  would,  to  my  mind, 
be  a  step  towards  the  Divine  principle  in  life,  "  H' 
that  loseth  his   life  shall   find   it."     Of  the  tone    I 
cannot  speak  too  highly.     The  calibre  of  the  Con 
gress  would  have  made  a  Parliament  of  great  mora! 
force.     There  were  times  of  strenuousness,  but  a  fin<- 
spirit    of    impartiality    and    toleration    was    alwa\s 
shown." 

"  And  the  outcome  of  the  movement.  Will  it  cap- 
ture the  Church,  or  the  Church  capture  it  ?" 

"  I  think,  from  the  signs  appearing,  the  Church 
will,  b\-and-bye,  lead  the  movement.     It  may   not 
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happen  yet,  but  must  come.  In  the  Church  of  the 
future  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  individualist, 
the  very  tendency  of  whose  life  is  to  deny  the  basic 
principle  of  salvation  by  loss,  nor  for  the  temporis- 
ing weakling.  There  is  need  for  the  best  men  to 
take  the  mo\ement,  and  help  to  guide  it." 

"What  is,  the  attitude  of  the  movement  towards 
social  reform?  I  hope  the  party  will  definitely  de- 
clare against  such  evils  as  gambling,  the  drink  evil, 
etc." 

•'•  It  is  one  of  opposition  to  evil  in  every  sense. 
You  note  that  we  favour  the  prohibition  of  opium. 
The  rest,  I  distinctly  believe,  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  It  may  inferest  you  to  know^  that  cold  water 
was  the  only  liquid  inspiration  provided  for  the 
members,  most  of  whom,  also,  I  understand,  were 
teetotalers.'' 

'■  What  do  you  regard  as  the  message  of  to-day, 
with  regard  to  the  Labour  Movement  and  Social  Pro- 
gress, and  as  interpreted  bv  the  Congress?" 


"  The  voice  of  God  is  making  itself  heard  impera- 
tively in  the  cry  of  the  people.  The  cry  of  discon- 
tent in  all  w^ays  is  but  the  cry  for  life  :  and  the  im- 
perativeness of  God  must  be  given  heed  to.  The 
times  are  mighty  with  the  movements  to  Him,  and 
therefore  the  message  to  all  must  be  to  go  into  the 
world  and  upheave  the  social  disorder  with  its  awful 
breeding  ground  of  sin,  by  the  eternal  might  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  message  is  to  call  all 
monarchies,  all  rulers,  all  systems,  all  trusts,  all 
combines,  all  institutions,  all  economies,  all  men  in 
their  trade  dealings,  all  men  in  their  social  relation, 
to  repentance,  and  to  become  eager  only  in^the  life 
of  spiritual  adventure.  To  proclaim  also  that,  on 
this  basis  only,  have  these  and  other  things  a  right 
to  exist.  To  cry  aloud  to  all  to  be  direct  in  their 
divine  quest,  and  not  seek  to  hinder  the  march  of 
the  peoples  to  the  right  so  long  held  from  them.  It 
is  the  old-time  message  now  being  understood  as  it 
was  not  before." 


XLVI  -  FROM  AGENT-GENERAL  TO  HIGH  COMMISSIONER: 

THE  HON,  W.  R  REEVES. 


BY  W.  T. 

Last  month,  after  many  months  of  uncertainty, 
Reuter's  Agency  cabled  the  welcome  news,  welcome 
to  all  W'ho  have  the  interests  of  New  Zealand  at 
heart,  that  Mr.  Reeves,  the  Colony's  Agent-General 
in  London  since  1896,  had  been  offered  and  had 
accepted  the  post  of  High  Commissioner,  created  by 

Act  of  the  New^ 
Zealand  House 
i  n  November 
last  year.  He 
is  a  New  Zea- 
lander  by  birth. 
"  The  real 
significance  of 
the  appoint- 
ment of  a  High 
Commissioner 
for  New  Zea- 
land," said  Mr. 
Reeves,  when  I 
called  upon 
him  at  13  Vic- 
toria Street,  "  is 
that  the  people 
of  New  Zea- 
land feel  that 
their  Agent- 
General  must 
not  be  nar- 
rowed into  a 
representative 
of  trade  only,  but  must  adequately  represent  their 


The  Hon.  W.  P.    Reeves. 


STEAD. 

interests  in  London,  especially  in  view  of  the  steadily 
increasing  importance  of  these  interests.  Clearly 
the  idea  of  a  commercial  agent  whose  sphere  of 
action  would  be  merely  confined  to  business  mat- 
ters is  not  at  all  acceptable  to  them." 

"  That  is,"  I  interjected,  "  they  want  not  a  mere 
Consul,  but  someone  who  shall  represent  them  more 
after  the  manner  of  a  diplomatist  accredited  by  a 
first-class  Power.  Do  I  understand  that  the  more 
dignified  position  of  High  Commissioner  will  carry 
with  it  any  considerable  modification  or  extension 
of  the  functions  of  the  old  Agent-General's  Depart- 
ment ?" 

"  It  is  rather  the  extension  of  already  existing 
departments  than  the  addition  of  new  ones  which  is 
contemplated,"  replied  Mr.  Reeves.  "  The  work  of 
this  office  has  doubled  since  I  came  here  in  1896, 
as  is  shown  by  documentary  evidence  ;  and  it  con- 
stantly increases.  The  heaviest  division  is  still  the 
finance,  and  the  execution  of  the  verj'  numerous 
orders  of  our  different  departments.  Then  last  year 
we  sent  out  two  thousand  assisted  em.igrants,  suit- 
able persons,  each  wdth  at  least  fifty  pounds  capital ; 
or,  if  I  thought  they  were  not  likely  to  get  work  at 
once  on  landing,  I  insisted  on  their  having  more 
capital.  A  third-class  passage  by  any  direct  line  to 
New  Zealand  now  costs  an  assisted  emigrant  only  ten 
pounds,  the  Government  and  the  steamer  companies 
making  up  the  balance. 

"  We  shall  continue,  as  before,  endeavouring  to 
correct  misleading  statements  about  New  Zealand 
by  speech  and  in  the  press ;  and  a  certain  amount  of 
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advertising  the  Colony  will  be  done.  As  you  know, 
we  had  last  year  a  successful  exhibition  in  Liver- 
pool ;  we  are  having  one  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
and  we  are  going  to  have  another,  chiefly  of  frozen 
meat,  in  Earl's  Court. 

"  I  shall  continue  to  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  and  follow  every  detail  of  our  Produce  Commis- 
sioner's work.  The  Produce  Commissioner  consults 
with  me  daily,  and  works  under  my  direct  personal 
supervision.  You  cannot,  of  course,  demand  that  a 
High  Commissioner  shall  himself  be  able  to  judge 
whether  a  box  of  butter  is  up  to  the  standard,  but 
he  must  take  interest  in  details  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, even  though  his  chief  work  is  more  likely  to 
be  financial  and  diplomatic.  For  instance,  he  will 
have  to  attend  conferences,  such  as  the  present 
Pacific  Cable  Conference,  and  possibly  the  coming 
Shipping  Conference,  called  to  consider  the  effect  of 
recent  Australasian  legislation  on  shipping  interests. 

''  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  it  will  be  insisted  on 
as  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  New  Zealand  High 
Commissioner  shall  be  a  native  of  the  colony,  though 
the  kindly  feeling  of  New  Zealanders  to  one  an- 
other will  always  prompt  them  to  be  glad  when  such 
a  post  falls  to  one  of  their  own  sons.  But  it  is 
essential  in  any  case  that  he  must  be  a  man  able  to 
speak  and  write  with  effect,  a  man  with  long  ex- 
perience and  thoroughly  trained  and  versed  in  the 
politics,  public  affairs  and  departmental  business — 
financial  especially — of  New  Zealand." 

I  suggested  that  it  was  possible  so  far-sighted  a 
man  as  Mr.  Seddon,  taking,  as  he  undoubtedly  does, 


the  keenest  interest  in  Imperial  politics,  may  have 
had  in  view  in  appointing  a  High  Commissioner 
for  the  colony  the  probability  of  an  Imperial  Council 
shortly  becoming  a  fact,  so  that  when  it  did  come 
New  Zealand  should  have  someone  in  London  of 
sufficient  status  adequately  to  represent  her  interests. 

Mr.  Reeves  agreed  that  this  was  not  unlikely, 
though  he  had  no  authority  to  sf>eak  for  Mr.  Seddon. 
He  was  doubtless  in  much  better  health  than  he  had 
been  a  year  or  eighteen  months  ago,  and  thus  felt  it 
his  duty  to  stick  to  New  Zealand,  if  he  could,  and 
not  leave  his  party  in  a  Colony  where,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  he  has  undoubtedly  ^njoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  a  majority  for  thirteen  years. 

"  What  is  really  your  idea  of  an  Imperial  Coun- 
cil?" I  asked  Mr.  Reeves. 

"  A  Council  always  in  existence,  but  of  course  not 
necessarily  always  sitting,  consisting  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and,  I  hope,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  with  the  Colonial  Premiers.  Probably  also  it 
would  be  found  advisable  to  attach  to  it  the  High 
Commissioners  and  Agents-General  of  the  Colonies. 
If  not  on  the  Council,  they  would  at  least  always  be 
experts  at  hand  to  advise,  obtain  and  furnish  infor- 
mation, and  consult  with  their  Governments  when- 
ever any  troublesome  Imperial  questions  arise." 

Such  an  Imperial  Council  Mr.  Reeves  has  long 
held,  in  common  with  others  who  closely  watch 
Imperial  movements,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  changes 
which  the  future,  even  the  near  future,  must  bring 
about. 


XLVII.-THE  SALVATION  ARMY  AS  COLONISER: 

BOOTH-TUCKER 


COMMANDER 


"  Keep  your  eye  on  Booth-Tucker,"  said  Lord 
Grey  to  me  just  before  his  departure  for  Canada. 
"  That  man  has  a  born  genius  for  colonisation." 

So  when  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  Report  on  the 
Salvation  Army  colonies  came  out  I  telephoned  to 
headquarters,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Commander 
Booth-Tucker— greyer  than  when  I  first  met  him 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  wirier,  but  mellower  and  riper, 
and  more  genial  than  ever — came  into  the  sanctum 
at  Mowbray  House. 

'•  I  congratulate  you,  Commander,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  upon  the  first-class  certificate  which  Commissioner 
Rider  Haggard  has  granted  the  Salvation  Army  as  a 
colonising  agency." 

"It's  very  good,  isn't  it?"  said  the  Commander 
simply.  "  You  see,  Mr.  Haggard  took  pains  to  see 
things  for  himself.  He  brought  the  eye  of  the  prac- 
tised expert  to  bear  upon  things  as  they  actually 
are;  he  took  no  end  of  trouble,  and  you  see  the 
result.  I  travelled  with  him  over  part  of  the  ^ound, 
and  I  must  say  I  was  immensely  impressed  with  his 
careful  and  exhaustive  method  of  examination.     No- 


thing seemed  to  escape  him.  No  detail  was  too 
trivial  to  be  overlooked.  Naturally  we  are  all  very 
pleased  that,  as  the  result  of  all'  that,  he  should 
have  declared  that  the  Empire  could  not  do  better 
than  entrust  us  with  the  work." 

"  Then  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Haggard  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  his  scheme?" 

"I  think  that  he  has  drawn  up  the  first  definite 
business-like  proposal  for  dealing  on  a  large  and 
scientific  basis  with  the  most  serious  problem  of  the 
day." 

"  Yes,  but  he  imposes  a  tremendous  responsibility 
upon  the  Army?" 

"  To  which  the  Army  is  prepared  to  respond," 
said  the  Commander.  "We  are  prepared  to  under- 
take to  any  extent  that  is  humanly  possible  the  ap- 
plication of  the  scheme,  both  in  selecting  suitable  1 
immigrants  here  and  in  planting  them  on  the  land.  * 
We  are  prepared  loyally  to  work  in  with  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  authorities,  charging  them  solely  actual 
salaries  and  out-of-pocket  expenses." 

"  Beware !  Beware !"  I  cried.     "  It  is  Constantjne's 
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fatal  donatives  over  again.  The  Church  is  allying 
itself  to  the  State,  and  the  State  is  endowing  the 
Church." 

"  No  such  thing,"  said  Mr.  Booth-Tucker.  "  To 
act  on  that  objection  would  be  to  subject  the  Salva- 
tion Army  to  a  positive  civil  disability  by  refusing  to 
allow  its  members  to  undertake  to  perform  a  secular 
service  to  the  State  because  they  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular religious  organisation.  We  shall  not  re- 
ceive a  red  cent  for  religion  or  for  the  souls  of 
men.  Only  we  do  not  see  why  you  should  grudge 
us  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  time  and  labour  spent 
on  the  saving  of  their  bodies." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not  do  just 
like  every  other  religious  body  that  can  get  State 
support — viz.,  use  its  official  connection  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  religious  creed?" 

"  Deeds  speak  more  loudly  than  words,"  said  the 
Commander.  "We  have  ii,ooo  persons  in  our 
social  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  are  Catholics.  Most  of  the  others  are  nothing- 
arians. Not  a  priest  nor  a  Freethinker  has  ever 
complained  that  we  have  brought  any  pressure  to 
bear  upon  anybody  to  join  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  pressure  we  do  bring  to  bear  upon  them  is  to  do 
right  and  to  live  according  to  their  conscience.  Of 
those  in  our  colonies,  only  a  very  small  percentage 
are  Salvationists." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  showing,"  I  said.  "  Now  to 
turn  to  another  side  of  the  subject.  Are  there 
enough  people  ready  to  go  out  to  the  colonies  if  this 
scheme  is  put  through  ?" 

"  I  think  there  are  five  millions,  say  a  million 
families  in  this  country,  who  would  go  to-morrow  if 
the  way  were  clear.  They  would  not  be  missed 
here ;  they  would  all  be  immeasurably  better  off 
over  yonder.  Of  course  I  do  not  propose  even  to 
try  to  take  any  such  number.     We  are  sending  over 


3000  a  year  already,  entirely  off  our  own  bat.  And 
it  is  much  better  to  begin  on  a  small  scale." 

"  How  do  your  immigrants  turn  out  ?" 

"  Very  w-ell  indeed.  We  have  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  failures.  And  I  shall  perhaps  surprise 
you  w^hen  I  say  that  our  exj>erience  goes  to  show 
that  the  man  without  money  makes  a  better  average 
colonist  and  a  better  average  settler  than  the  man 
with  money." 

"  But  is  that  true  of  city  people  ?  Would  they  go 
on  to  the  land  ?" 

"  Most  of  our  colonists  in  America  were  city 
people,  taken  from  San  t'rancisco  and  Chicago.  The 
people  of  the  cities  are  hungering  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  out  of  it.  They  are  discovering 
there  are  no  homes  in  the  slums.  And  domicide  is 
homicide.  There  are  thousands  who  are  wanting  to 
get  back  into  the  country." 

"  And  the  city  men  work  ?" 

"  Yes,  some  who  did  not  know  a  plough  from  a 
harrow  have  done  very  well.  We  plant  an  experi- 
enced man  as  a  pace  setter  and  object-lesson  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  others.     They  soon  learn." 

"  What,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  formula  of  colonisa- 
tion ?" 

"  The  landless  man  to  the  manless  land.  Put  the 
waste  labour  of  the  world  on  the  waste  land  by 
means  of  the  waste  capital,  and  thus  convert  this 
trinity  of  w'aste  into  a  unity  of  production,  convert 
misery  into  prosperity,  and  regenerate  Society  by 
renewing  the  health,  the  vitality,  and  the  energy  of 
our  people." 

"  And  that  can  be  done  ?" 

"  Yes,  under  leadership.  We  said  we  could  do  it 
when  the  General  published  '  In  Darkest  England,' 
fifteen  years  ago.  You  have  now  the  unanimous 
admission  of  everybody  in  the  New  World,  from 
President  Roosevelt  and  Lord  Grey  downwards,  that 
we  have  indeed  found  The  Wav  Out." 


XLVIII.-ROUND  THE  WORLD  AFTER  MISSIONARIES :  MR.  W.  E.  GEIL, 


Mr.  Geil,  of  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
has  just  returned  from  an  all-the-world  inspection  of 
the  mission  work  now  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
mission  field.  He  has  put  in  three  years  in  the 
work  of  inspection,  he  has  travelled  with  the  latest 
up-to-date  equipment  of  camera,  tyf)ewriter,  and 
fowling-pieces.  He  has  been  everywhere  and  seen 
everything,  and  his  verdict  on  missions  and  mission- 
aries is  well  worth  having — esi>ecially  in  Exeter 
Hall,  where  such  Daniels  come  to  judgment  are 
rare. 

Mr.  Geil  is  a  man  of  gifts,  a  speaker  who  can 
hold  great  audiences,  a  traveller  who  has  seen 
things,  who,  having  a  great  deal  to  say,  knows  how 
to  say  it.  When  he  called  at  our  office,  as  world- 
inspectors,  whether  of  missionaries  or  of  massacres, 
have  a  pleasant  habit  of  doing,   I  naturally  seized 


the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  net  sum  of  his  im- 
pressions. 

"  How  did  you  start  in  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Got  the  idea  at  the  island  of  Patmos,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Seen  my  book  on  the  island  ?  Marshall 
Brothers  publish  it.  Had  quite  a  success  that  book. 
When  I  was  in  the  tracks  of  St.  John  the  Divine  an 
American  friend  threw  out  the  idea  that  it  was 
about  time  someone  took  a  run  round  the  world  to 
see  how  near  the  human  race  was  getting  for  His 
coming.  So  after  a  while  I  just  turned  to  and 
undertook  the  contract." 

"  Where  did  you  go,  and  what  have  you  seen,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  it  so  far  as  you've  got  ?" 

"I've  been  pretty  nearly  everywhere.  I  started  in 
Australia,  where,  by-the-bye,  although  the  fact  is 
somewhat    carefully    hidden    up,    I    had    a    great 
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time  in  the  simultaneous  mission  before  and  with 
Dr.  Torrey.  Then  I  went  through  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  visited  Korea  and  Japan.     After 

that  I  journeyed 
way  down  across 
China — by-the-bye, 
ha\e  you  seen  my 
'  Yankee  on  the 
Yangtse  '  ?  Hodder 
and  Stoughton  pub- 
lished that  for  m.e 
last  year;  came  out 
in  Burmah.  Then 
T  travelled  across 
India.  Now  I  am 
just  back  from  a 
journey  across  the 
lieart  of  Central 
Africa.  Yes,,  sir, 
I  have  been  among 
the  pigmies  of  the 
great  jirimeval  for- 
ests. I  have  tra- 
^•ersed  Congoland 
from      frontier     to 

frontier " 

"  Oh,  you  have 
been  there  I"  1  interrupted.  "  And  what  do  you 
think  of  that  vam])ire  State?" 

"  There  are  two  sides  to  that,  as  to  everything 
else/'  said  Mr.  Geil  diplomatically.  "  Some  things 
as  bad  as  you  can  imagine,  others  as  good.  But  I 
was  not  inspecting  Empires ;  it  was  the  missionaries 
I  was  after." 

'•  Well,  on  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  heathen 
would  be  l>etter  if  they  were  left  alone  without  any 
missionaries  to  worry  them,  destroying  their  ancestral 
faiths,  without  really  gi\-ing  them  a  firm  grip  of  a 
better  creed  ?" 

■'  No,  sir !"  replied  Mr.  Geil  with  emphasis.  "  On 
the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular T  think  just  the  opposite  of  that.  You  may 
believe  me  or  not,  but  I  tell  you,  as  the  net  result 
of  my  observations  near  and. far,  that  the  missionary 
cause  is  about  the  best  investment  in  which  the 
Church  has  put  its  stock  at  this  moment." 
'■  Humph,"  I  replied.  "All  missions?" 
'■  Pretty  nearly  all ;  Romans  as  well.  I'm  a  broad- 
minded  man,  and  I  don't  deny  good  where  I  can  see 
it.  If  I  might  say  a  word,  though,  I  think  the 
Mormon  missions  might  be  spared— although  they 
are  mighty  cute,  the  Mormons." 

''  Yes.  Ive  seen  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  mis- 
sionaries. And  I  tell  you  what,  my  friend,  they  are 
some  of  the  best,  the  noblest  fellows  living,  these 
missionaries.  You  talk !  Go  and  see  them,  as  I 
have  done.  Share  their  homes,  see  their  labours. 
'S'ou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  the  way  you 
talk,  some  of  you  who  sit  at  home  and  don't  do  a 
cent's  worth  of  work  for  your  fellow-men." 


'■  Oh,  but  our  home  heathen,  Mr.  Geil  ?  Ought 
not  missions,  like  charity,  to  begin  at  home?" 

'•  I've  heard  that  many  times,"  he  replied  ;  "  chiefly 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  have  not  yet  made  a 
Ix'ginning.  It's  not  the  men  who  are  really  hard  at 
work  for  the  home  heathen  who  grudge  the  pittance 
spent  in  foreign  missions.  Try  the  people  who  talk 
like  that  for  a  subscription  for  some  home  mission 
work,  and  you'll  see  how  sincere  is  their  regard  for 
the  home  heathen." 

"  That's  so,  I  admit.  But  you  really  and  tru!\ 
believe  that  foreign  missions  are  not  a  failure  ?" 

■'  That's  so,"  said  Mr.  Geil.  "  They  are  an 
amazing  success,  considering  all  things,  and  where 
thev  have  not  yet  achieved  success  they  are  deserv- 
ing it  mighty  well,  I  tell  you.  Whv,  Tve  found  the 
pick  of  the  human  race,  consecrated  men  and  women, 
university  graduates  chock  full  of  the  best  culture 
of  the  Western  world,  working  like  slaves  on  the 
pittance  of  dav  labourers  under  a  blazing  sun  in 
slums  that  stink  like  cesspools,  carrying  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  and  what  is  their  reward?  To  be 
lampooned  by  the  drunken  profligates  whose  vices 
the}-  opf>ose^  to  be  maligned  by  the  selfish  merchants 
whose  one  thought  about  the  heathen  is  how  to 
make  money  out  of  them,  and  to  be  libelled  by 
travellers  to  whom  they  have  given  hospitality.  I 
tell  you,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Geil,  "  I'm  about  sick 
of  tiiat  kind  of  cant.  It  is  because,  take  them  all 
round,  the  missionaries  are  good  men  doing  good 
work,  that  they  are  abused  by  bad  men  who  are 
doing  evil  work,  and  the  better  you  make  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  better  his  work,  the  more  fiercely 
he  will  be  assailed  by  those  whose  wickedness  he 
assails." 

"  Then  on  the  whole  you  are  content  ?" 

"  More  than  content  in  one  sense;  less  than  con- 
tent in  another.  Content  with  the  work  that  is 
being  done;  discontented  with  the  miserable  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  professing  Christian  world 
to  the  glorious  opportunity  that  lies  before  it  at  this 
time." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  I  propose  to  spend  this  year  conducting  a  mi> 
sion  for  missions  up  and  down  the  country.     I  havt 
had  some  wonderful  meetings  already  in  the  North  of 
England.      In   Newcastle   one  hundred   young  men 
came  out  as  volunteers  for  the  mission   field  after 
three  meetings.     In  Sunderland  it  was  just  the  sam< 
I    find   everywhere   a   marvellous   readiness    on   th 
part  of  our  young  people  to  say,  '  Here  am.  I,  seiv 
me. 

"  Are  you  going  to  send  them,  then  ?  ' 

"  I  am  not  a  Missionary  Society.  T  am  only  an 
American  traveller,  who  testifies  to  such  things  ;i 
he  has  seen  for  himself.  But  I  hear  that  steps  aii 
being  taken  by  all  the  Missionar}-  Societies  to  tak* 
advantage  of  this  ne^vly  awakened  zeal,  and  to  send 
forth  these  labourers  into  the  vineyard.  And  I 
think."  said  Mr.  Geil,  "  that  it  was  about  time." 
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THE    CHURCH    AND    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS. 

A    REPLY. 


By    MAX    HIRSCH* 


[This  article  is  Mr.  Max  Ilirsch's  reply  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Collins'  inspirint:^  and  thoughtful  article  on  '"The  Church 
and  Social  I'rohlems"  which  appeared  in  the  June  and  July  issues  of  "The  Review  of  Reviews.'"  Copies  of  these  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  office.   Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. — W.   H.  JuDKlNS.] 


The  article 
on  ''The 
Church  and 
Social  Prob- 
lems," which 
appeared  in 
"  The  Review 
of  Reviews " 
of  June  and 
July,  does 
honour  to  the 
heart  of  its 
author.  the 
Rev.  A.  H. 
Collins.  The 
article  is  ani- 
mated by  a 
deep  sense  of 
c  o  m  p  assion 
for  all  who 
suffer  by  the 
injustice  of 
our  social  and 
economic  ar- 
r  a  ngements  ; 
by  a  noble  as- 
piration for  a 
more  harmon- 
ious social  state;  by  sincere  regrets  that  the 
Churches  have  failed  to  champion  the  cau.se  of 
the  oppressed.  I  also  feel  this  compassion,  share 
in  this  aspiration  and  regret.  The  Churches,  in- 
deed, have  failed  in  their  inission  ;  for  above  and 
before  all  other  social  agencies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Churches  to  denounce  social  and  economic  injus- 
tice and  proclaim  the  remedy.  But  why  is  it  their 
special  duty  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Mr.  Collins  replies 
to  this  very  natural  question  in  a  most  uncertain 
voice.  In  one  part  of  his  article  he  complains  that 
••  some  men  speak  of  political  economy  as  if  it  were 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  In  another  part 
he  admits  that  "  there  are  economic  laws  which 
cannot  be  broken  without  mischief  and  confusion." 
Clearly,  in  spite  of  the  former  protest,  Mr.  Collins 
himself  has  a  dim  notion  that  some  economic  laws 
are  of  equal  authority  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
— i.e..  that  thev  are  laws  of  God.     For  it  is  obvious 
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that  it  cannot  be  predicted  of  mere  man-made  laws, 
laws  not  embodying  eternal  moral  law,  that  they 
"  cannot  be  broken  without  mischief  and  confusion  " 
invariably  ensuing.  This  contradiction,  however,  is 
followed  by  another.  Immediately  following  the  sen- 
tence above  quoted  it  is  stated :  "  But  this  (eternal 
economic  law)  is  only  one  side.  There  is  another 
and  more  important  side;  that  is  the  moral,  and  it" 
has  been  by  ignoring  this  that  capital  has  uTOught 
such  havoc."  Here,  then,_  Mr.  Collins  posits  a 
complete  separation  between  the  economic  side  and 
the  moral  side,  between  economic  law  and  moral 
law.'  If  such  a  separation  did  exist,  what  right 
could  the  Churches  have  to  meddle  with  the 
economic  arrangements  of  society  :  how  could  it  be 
their  duty  so  to  meddle  ?  There  are  only  two  fields 
in  which  the  Churches  may  legitimately  labour — the 
dogmatic  and  the  moral  field.  Obviously,  economics 
hav^e  nothing  to  do  with  religious  dogma.  If,  then, 
they  are  also  divorced  by  an  eternal  barrier  from  the 
moral  law,  if  they  are  amoral,  not  immoral,  the 
Churches  are  under  no  obligation — nay.  have  not 
even  the  right — as  Churches — to  meddle. 

I  widely  differ  from  the  alleged  axiom  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Collins.  There  is  no  division  between 
economic  law  and  moral  law.  True,  economic  law 
and  true  moral  law  are  identical.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  Consider  the  field  of  human  activity 
to  which  economic  law  applies — i.e.,  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  its  distribution  nmong  the 
factors  in  its  production.  Wealth  is  food,  clothing, 
shelter.  Even  capital — i.e.,  machines,  factories, 
locomotives,  ships,  raw  and  half-finished  ma- 
terial, are.  as  modern  teachers  express  it,  ••  Food, 
clothing  and  shelter  in  the  making."  They  exist  be- 
cause they  make  it  easier  to  procure  these  desired 
things.  But  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  pro- 
duced by  labour  from  materials  taken  from  the  sur- 
face or  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  earth,  and 
all  the  material  for  the  use  of  man  which  it  con- 
tains, has  not  been  made  by  any  man.  It  is  the  gift 
of  God,  who  has  so  created  every  man  that  he  can 
only  live  through  the  use  of  this  gift.  The  human 
laws,  at  any  time  existing,  which  regulate  the  access 
to  and  use  of  the  earth — economically  termed 
"  land  " — are  economic  enactments.  Has  morality 
no  concern  with  them,  can  they  possibly  be  amoral  ? 
Obviously  not,  they  must  either  offend  against  or  be 
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in  accordance  with  moral  law  ;  must  be-  moral  or  im- 
moral. The  economic  law  regarding  the  use  of  the 
earth  for  the  production  of  wealth,  the  breach  of 
which  creates  "  mischief  and  confusion,"  is  a  moral 
law ;  is  the  law  which  posits,  that  as  all  men  are 
equally  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  earth,  all  are 
equally  entitled  to  its  beneficial  use. 

The  other  field  of  economic  law  is  that  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  All  wealth,  I  say  it  again, 
ultimately  is  food,  clothing,  shelter.  All  of  it  is  ' 
produced  from  the  earth  by  human  labour  in  its 
various  manifestations,  of  brain  labour,  hand  labour, 
and  stored  up  past  labour — i.e.,  capital.  Is  it  not 
a  moral  question  how  the  wealth  thus  produced  by 
the  co-operation  of  these  several  factors  shall  be 
distributed  amongst  them — i.e.,  what  shall  be  the 
share  of  each  ?  Seeing  that  these  factors  co-operate 
to  produce  all  wealth,  is  it  not  obvious  that  if  one 
factor  gets  more  than  its  due  share,  one  or  more  of 
the  others  must  be  robbed  of  part  of  his  or  their 
due  share?  Yet  the  arrangements  at  any  time  ex- 
isting for  this  distribution  of  wealth  are  economic 
arrangements.  Is  it  not  clear  that  they  also  cannot 
be  amoral;  that  they  must  be  either  moral  or  im- 
moral ?  The  economic  law  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth — i.e.,  the  true  law,  the  breach  of  which  en- 
tails "  misery  and  confusion,"  therefore,  must  be 
identical  with  moral  law,  just,  as  previously  shown, 
the  economic  law  of  the  production  of  wealth  is 
identical  with  moral  law.  Economic  laws  through- 
out, therefore,  are  identical  with  moral  law;  the 
separation  which  Mr.  Collins  posits  does  not  exist. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  because  every  breach  of  econo- 
mic law  is  a  breach  of  moral  law,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  paramount  duties  of  the  Churches,  the  guar- 
dians of  moral  law,  to  protest  against  the  breaches 
of  economic  law;  against  the  economic  injustice 
which  prevails  to-day,  and  creates  the  misery  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-beings.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  neglect 
of  this  duty  by  the  Churches.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  welcome  Mr.  Collins'  article  as  well  as  every 
other  sign  that  clergymen — alas !  in  insufficient  num- 
bers as  yet — perceive  the  shame  of  this  neglect,  and 
are  determined  to  alter  it. 

Economic  injustice  has  its  root  in  social  arrange- 
ments which  disregard  the  moral  law.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise.  Every  other  conception  or  explana- 
tion is  an  indictment  of  God ;  every  remedy  that  is 
based  on  any  other  conception  places  man  above 
God.  And  for  these  reasons:  God  has  given  the 
earth,  replete  with  riches,  to  the  children  of  men,  that 
their  labours  may  gain  from  it  their  sustenance.  He 
has  endowed  man  with  faculties  and  capacities  which 
enable  him  to  almost  indefinitely  increase  the  fruits 
of  his  labour.  If,  now,  many  who  labour,  neverthe- 
less, are  unable  to  obtain  due  sustenance ;  if  their 
failure  to  do  so  is  not  due  to  man's  infraction  of  the 
moral  law  that  he  who  labours  shall  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  then  it  must  be  due  to  some  cause. 


inherent  in  the  God-given  relationship  between  man- 
kind and  the  earth.  That  is,  the  Creator  would 
have  made  a  mistake,  and  man  in  his  wisdom  must 
step  in  and  remedy  it.  That  is  the  socialistic  con- 
ception which  proposes  to  erect  an  artificial  and 
complicated  system  which,  it  predicts,  will  remedy 
social  and  economic  injustice  otherwise  ineradicable. 
If,  however,  economic  injustice  arises  from  disregard 
of  the  moral  law  in  our  own  economic  arrangements, 
then  the  fault  obviously  does  not  lie  with  the  Cre- 
ator, but  with  man.  Man  having  disregarded  the 
moral  law  in  his  economic  arrangements,  the  remedy 
for  the  resulting  "  mischief  and  confusion  "  obviously 
is  to  so  remodel  our  economic  arrangements  as  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  moral  law.  This 
is  the  individualistic  conception,  which  declares  that 
no  artificial  and  complicated  system  is  required  to 
remedy,  or  that  it  can  remedy,  economic  injustice; 
that  the  removal  of  injustice  from  the  present  sys- 
tem, bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  moral  law, 
alone  can  bring  to  an  end  existing  "  mischief  and 
confusion." 

Mr.  Collins,  however,  has  strange  notions  as  to 
what  constitutes  Individualism  and  Socialism.  So- 
cialism he  evidently  favours,  provided  that  it  is  "  ex- 
panded and  hallowed  by  the  fuller  and  more  sacred 
name  of  '  Christian  Socialism.'  "  That  is,  he  regards 
Socialism,  as  such,  as  sacred,  only  somewhat  less 
sacred  than  the  Christian  variety.  That  the  "  Chris- 
tian Socialism  "  of  which  he  speaks  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  Socialism  without  this  prefix  he  shows  in  the 
following  sentences  explanatory  of  it :  — "  The  move- 
ment is  socialistic  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  change  not 
by  moral  enlightenment  alone,  but  by  positive  en- 
actments by  the  prosaic  means  of  the  ballot-box. 
It  is  Christian,  as  it  is  not  only  compulsory,  but  per- 
suasive, and  preaches  sacrifice  not  less  than  discon- 
tent." So  we  have  a  compulsory  Socialism  which 
seeks  change  through  the  ballot-box,  and  which  is 
made  Christian  by  the  preaching  of  the  duty  of 
\'oluntary  "  sacrifice  "  !  Now,  if  we  take  "  Christian  " 
to  mean  "  in  accordance  with  God's  law,"  we 
liave  here  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas.  For 
if  the  socialistic  remedy,  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  the  ballot-box,  is  in  accordance  with  God's 
law, — i.e.,  "  Christian  " — the  addition  of  volun- 
tary "  sacrifice "  is  obviously  not  needed  to 
make  it  Christian.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
remedy  itself  is  non-Christian  or  anti-Christian,  how 
can  the  preaching  of  voluntary  "  sacrifice  "  make  it 
Christian  ?  And  again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  vol- 
untary "  sacrifice  "  in  this  connection  ?  The  object 
is  the  removal  of  social,  and  especially  of  economic, 
injustice.  Who,  then,  is  to  make  the  sacrifice?  If 
those  who  are  deprived  of  part  of  the  wealth  which 
they  make  are  to  make  sacrifices  additional  to  those 
now  laid  upon  them  with  an  unsparing  hand,  how 
will  it  remedv  their  condition  and  remove  the  injus- 
tice from  which  they  suffer?  If  the  "  sacrifice  "  is 
to  be  confined  to  those  who,  benefiting  by  social  in- 
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justice,  now  garner  wealth  which  they  did  not  make, 
you  may  preach  voluntary  "  sacrifice  "  to  them — i.e., 
you  may  ask  them  to  help  in  the  removal  of  this  in- 
justice, may  try  to  awaken  their  conscience.  But 
such  preaching  surely  does  not  affect  the  question 
whether  the  "  positive  enactments  by  the  prosaic 
means  of  the  ballot-box  "  are  moral  and  efficient ; 
does  not  affect  their  character^  and  therefore  fails 
to  affect  the  character  of  Socialism. 

Furthermore,  this  Socialism,  thus  made  Christian 
by  preaching  an  undefined  "  sacrifice,"  Mr.  Collins 
describes  as  follows  in  another  passage  :  — "  Social- 
ism does  not  represent  a  party,  nor  a  scheme.  It  is 
a  criticism  of  existing  social  arrangements,  a  protest 
against  noxious  elements  that  poison  them ;  it  is  a 
cr\  for  the  free  development  of  our  common  social 
life,  unassisted  by  artificial  regulations,  contrived  in 
favour  of  a  particular  class."  This  is  wrong  almost 
in  its  entirety.  For  Socialism  represents  a  definite 
scheme,  having  for  its  consequence  the  arrest  of  the 
development  of  our  common  social  life  through  the 
restrictions  imposed  bv  artificial  regulations.  For 
the  one  economic  doctrine  which  is  adopted  by  every 
organisation  which  calls  itself  socialistic,  all  over  the 
world,  is  that  "  the  collective  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  means  of  production,  distribution 
and  exchange,"  is  the  only  possible  remedy  for  ex- 
isting economic  injustice.  However  much  the  plat- 
forms of  these  organisations  may  differ  from  each 
other  in  other  respects,  they  one  and  all  adhere  to 
this  central  doctrine.  Obviously  that  on  which  all 
socialistic  organisations  agree,  not  that  on  which 
they  differ,  is  the  essence  of  Socialism.  Socialism, 
therefore,  far  from  not  representing  a  scheme,  is 
synonymous  with  the  scheme,  to  remedy  economic 
injustice  by  the  collective  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  all  the  capital  and  all  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Collins'  mistake  in  denying  that  Socialism 
"  represents  a  scheme  "  made  manifest  by  the  fore- 
going quotation,  is,  however,  outdone  by  his  further 
statement  that  Socialism,  Christian  or  otherwise,  is 
"  a  cry  for  the  fret;  development  of  our  social  life, 
unrestricted  by  artificial  regulations."  Again,  I  say. 
Socialism  stands  for  the  exact  opposite.  How  can 
social  life  develop  freely,  when  all  industry  is 
monopolised  by  the  State,  and  managed  by  offi- 
cials of  the  State  ;  when,  in  order  that  it  may  be  so 
managed  every  man  and  every  woman  must  be  under 
the  direction  of  such  officials  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  work  they  shall  do  ;  the  place  where  they  are  to 
do  it ;  the  pace  at  which  thev  are  to  do  it ;  and, 
perhaps,  also  the  reward  which  they  are  to  get  for 
their  work?  Slavery,  not  free  development,  must  be 
the  inevitable  outcome.  And  how  can  the  State 
manage  all  industries  without  "  restricting  the  social 
life  by  artificial  regulations?"  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
such  regulations  must  be,  and  are,  multiplied  with 
the  increase  in  size  of  ever\-  industrial  undertaking  ? 
Yet  when  all  the  industries  of  a  countrv  are  com- 


bined into  one  undertaking,  Mr.  Collins  expects 
"artificial  regulations  "  to  disappear.  Faith  can 
indeed  move  mountains. 

Having  thus  formed  a  totally  false  conception  of 
what  Socialism  is,  Mr.  Collins  entertains  an  equally 
false  conception  of  Individualism.  Indeed,  for  In- 
dividualism he,  like  many  other  Socialists,  reserves 
all  his  scorn,  making  it  responsible  for  all  the  social 
and  economic  evils  which  oppress  our  civilisation. 
Nevertheless,,  he  includes  the  greatest  advocate  of 
Individualism,  Henry  George,  amongst  the  men  to 
whom  he  does  honour,  apparently  believing  him  to 
be  a  Socialist.  It  positively  does  not  seem  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  him  that  economic  and  social  in- 
justice, serious  as  it  still  is,  has  declined,  pan  passu, 
with  the  gradual  change  from  mediaeval  Socialism  to 
Individualism  ;  that  what  remains  of  such  injustice 
is  due  to  the  incompleteness  of  our  Individualism 
and  will  disappear  as  the  latter  is  completed.  Yet 
that  it  is  so,  that  by  completing  Individualism  we 
bring  all  our  economic  regulations  into  harmony 
with  the  moral  law,  and  thus  eliminate  the  misery 
and  wrong  which  disgrace  our  civilisation,  can  easily 
be  proved.  But,  first,  as  I  have  shown  what  Social- 
ism is,  let  me  also  show  what  is  meant  by  Indivi- 
dualism. To  do  so,  I  quote  from  my  book,  "  De- 
mocracy versus  Socialism,"  p.  253:  — 

"  Individualism,  affirming  the  existence  of  equal 
natural  rights,  seeks  the  further  evolution  of  so- 
ciety in  the  direction  of  its  past  evolution  until 
society  shall  have  become  fully  subservient  to  the 
welfare  of  the  individuals  composing  it ;  seeking  to 
attain  such  general  welfare  through  the  removal  of 
the  remaining  infractions  of  the  natural  and  equal 
rights  of  all  individuals — '  the  freedom  of  each  to 
exercise  all  his  faculties  as  he  wills,  provided  he  in- 
fringes not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other ' — 
the  right  of  each  to  the  fullest  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  limited  only  by  the  equal 
rights  of  all  others ;  and  the  unlimited  right  of  each 
to  benefit  bv  his  own  beneficial  acts,  reward  being 
proportioned  to  service  rendered." 

Can  it  be  denied  that  the  realisation  of  this  con- 
ception would  bring  our  economical  institutions  into 
the  fullest  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  obedience  to 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  must  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  economic  injustice  and  consequent  suffering? 
When  the  equal  rights  of  all  are  recognised  by  law ; 
when  all  enjoy  equal  opportunities  to  shape  their 
lives  within  the  faculties  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  them ;  when  all  enjoy  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  make  wealth,  and  each  is  allowed  to  retain 
and  enjoy,  or  tO  share  with  others,  all  the  wealth 
which  his  labour  produces,  then  God's  will  is  done 
on  earth,  and  we  need  not  trouble  about  the  rest. 
Brotherly  love  will  find  a  better  soil  on  which  to 
grow  in  a  free  society,  devoid  of  social  injustice,  than 
in  the  half-free  society,  permeated  with  injustice,  of 
to-day,  or  in  the  enslaved  and  absolutely  unjust  so- 
ciety which  Socialism  would  create. 
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Let  me  again  point  out  that  Socialism  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  this  IndividuaUsm.  Like  all  past  and 
present  despotism,  it  denies  the  existence  of  indi- 
vidual, natural  rights,  reserves  all  rights  to  the 
State.  Mr.  Collins  admits  this  in  these  terms:  — 
''We  recognise  that  the  rights  of  the  community  are 
greater  than  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  this  is 
pure  Socialism."  That  is,  he  admits  that  Socialism 
is  based  on  a  wrong.  For  if  it  is  recognised  that  the 
rights  of  the  community  are  greater  than  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  com- 
munity to  override  the  rights  of  the  individual  when- 
ever the  two  come  into  conflict.  This  clearlv  is 
what  Mr.  Collins  advocates  in  the  name  of  true  So- 
cialism. But  to  deprive  anyone  of  rights  which  be- 
long to  him  is  surely  an  injustice,  a  wrong.  True 
Socialism,  therefore,  is  based  on  injustice,  or  wrong, 
according  to  Mr.  Collins.  It  certainly  is,  but  not  in 
the  way  Mr.  Collins  puts  it  For  the  conception 
that  a  community  can  have  greater  rights  than  the 
individual,  or  that  the  rights  of  the  one  can  ever 
conflict  with  those  of  the  other,  is  absurd.  For  the 
community  is  composed  of  individuals;  those  indi- 
viduals have  all  equal  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the 
community,  as  apart  from  the  individuals  composing 
it,  can  only  be  derived  from  these  individuals.  Such 
rights  as  the  community  possesses  are  the  outcome 
of  the  inability  of  the  individual  to  preserve  his 
equal  rights  against  internal  and  external  aggres- 
sion ;  that  is,  all  individuals  transfer  some  of  their 
rights  to  their  common  executive.  Seeing  that  this 
transfer  of  some  rights  is  made  for  the  better  pre- 
sen-ation  of  all  the  rights  of  the  individual,  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossiV)le  that  they  can  be  greater  than  the 
individual  rights,  for  a  part  cannot  be  greater  than 
the  whole.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  they  cannot 
rome  into  conflict  with  individual  rights.  Some  in- 
dividuals may  immorally  be  allowed  to  invade  the 
rights  of  the  community,  as  is  the  case  to-day : 
<>r  the  community  may.  with  equal  immorality,  in- 
vade and  nullify  the  rights  of  individuals,  as  is  the 
case  under  all  despotisms,  and  would  be  the  case 
under  Socialism.  But  such  invasions  of  rights  con- 
stitute injustice ;  the  rights  of  the  community  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, cannot  come  into  ronflict,  and  only  by  main- 
taining these  respective  rights  in  full  can  a  beneficial 
and  harmonious  social  life  be  attained. 

Let  me  again  point  out  how  the  opposite  view  be- 
littles the  Creator.  If  a  true  and  beneficent  social 
state  can  onlv  be  attained  by  doing  an  injustice,  by 
invading  a  right,  the  fault  must  lie  ynth  the  way  in 
which  man  and  human  society  are  Constituted — i.e., 
with  God,  the  Creator  of  both.  But  if  the  true 
rights  of  the  community  and  of  individuals  are  com- 
plementar}-,  if  thev  carmot  clash,  injustice  arises 
solely  from  mans  own  action,  from  his  disobedience 
of  God's  law. 

Let  us  return  to  Socialism.  Denying  the  existence 
of  individual  natural  rights,  Socialism  seeks  to  make 


the  individual  absolutely  subser\ient  to  the  State  in 
all  his  industrial  activities  and  relations;  to  deprive 
him  of  his  natural  right  to  maintain  his  life  by  such 
activities  as  he  prefers,  and  to  compel  him  to  exer- 
cise his  industrial  faculties  in  such  manner,  time  and 
place  as  he  is  directed  by  State  officials.  It  seeks. to 
annul  the  right  of  the  individual  to  benefit  by  his 
own  industrial  acts,  taking  their  result  into  a 
common  fund  from  which  they  are  to  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  common  niles.  And,  further,  the 
reconstruction  of  society  thus  aimed  at,  runs  counter 
to  the  evolution  of  societ>",  which  has  been,  from  com- 
pulsion and  restrictioii  towards  freedom,  a  freedom 
not  yet  fully  attained.  Socialism,  therefore,  disregard- 
ing the  moral  law,  can  offer  no  remedy  for  existing 
social  injustice,  but  must  aggravate  it,  and  with  it, 
the  sum  of  miserv'  and  wrong  which  oppresses  man- 
kind. The  further  development  of  Individualism, 
in  the  direction  of  greater  equal  freedom,  until  all 
enjoy  equal  rights,  equal  opportunities,  and  the 
fullest  freedom,  alone  can  bring  our  institutions  into 
harmony  with  the  moral  law,  remove  existing  suffer- 
ing and  wrong,  and  thus  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
higher  virtues  which  form  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

I  recognise  that  I  should  point  out  in  some  detail 
"  the  remaining  infractions  of  the  natural  and  equal 
rights  of  all  individuals,"  the  removal  of  which 
would  result  in  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all  of  them,  and  in  the  rea- 
lisation of  the  complete  Individualism  to  which  1 
pin  my  hopes  for  a  higher  and  nobler  social  stat  . 
r  will  do  so  now.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  moral  laws  proclaims 
the  right  of  everyone  to  all  the  wealth  which  his  own 
labour  produces,  either  by  himself  or  in  co-operation 
with  others.  Consequently  it  must  be  true  that  any 
legal  enactment  which  enables  anyone  to  obtain  a 
greater  share  of  wealth  than  he  himself  produces 
by  his  present  or  his  stored-up  past  labour,  is  im- 
moral. 

As  far  as  labour  is  concerned,  this  doctrine  will 
scarcely  be  disputed,  but  Socialists  do  dispute  it  as 
far  as  stored-up  labour — i.e.,  capital,  is  concerned. 
Yet  all  capital  is  a  product  of  labour,  and  can  only 
heldng  to  him  who  made  it,  or  who  obtained  it  from 
its  maker  in  the  way  of  exchange  for  other  labour 
products  or  for  services.  That  some  owners  of  capi- 
tal have  not  acquired  their  capital  in  these,  the  only 
legitimate,  ways,  cannot  affect  the  question  under 
consideration.  Only  those  who  have  acquired  it 
legitimately,  and  no  one  else,  can  have  the  right  to 
dispo.se  of  it,  and  they  alone  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  used  by 
others.  Were  the  earth  op,en  to  all  labourers,  no 
labourer  would  be  compelled  to  accept  unfair  terms, 
l>ecause  most  labourers  could  make  their  own  capi- 
tal. 

In  order  that  the  moral  law  shall  govern  our 
economic  enactments,  we  must  abolish  all  those 
which  enable  any  man  to  obtain  wealth  for  which 
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he  has  not  rendered  full  and  adequate  service  to  his 
fellow-men.    Which,  then,  are  the  laws  which  enable 
some  men  to  obtain  wealth  without  rendering  service 
or  adequate  service  ?    Clearly  they  must  be  laws  which 
^ive  to  them  an  advantage  over  others,  laws  creat- 
ing special   pri\i leges  for  some  from  which  others 
are  excluded.     Such  laws  as  enable  some  men  to 
build   railways   or  tramways,   to  supply   gas,   water, 
electricity,    hydraulic    or    pneumatic    power    belong 
to  this  class.     Seeing  that  such  privileges  cannot  be 
conferred  upon  all  men,  that  in  fact  each  such  con- 
cession is  exclusive  of  all  other  men,  they  annihilate 
competition,  and  confer  upon  their  beneficiaries  the 
power  to  charge  more  for  the  services  which  they 
render  than  would  be  the  case  under  competitive 
conditions.     Protection,  limiting  the  competition  be- 
tween the  spellers  of  goods  by  excluding  foreign  com- 
petition,  confers  upon    its    beneficiaries    the    same 
power  for  exploitation.     All  these  special  privileges, 
however,  are  only  supplementary  to  the  greatest  and 
most  unjust  pri\ilege  of  all — the  privilege  given  to 
some  men  to  own  the  earth  which  God  has  created 
for  the  beneficial  use  of  all  His  children.     As  no 
man  can  live  without  using  a  part  of  the  earth  ;   as 
no  one  can  produce  wealth  by  means  of  labour  and 
capital    without    using    part    of    the    earth,    private 
ownership   of   the   earth,   established   by  force   and 
fraud,   and   sustained   by   legal  enactment,    compels 
all  non-owners  to  pay  tribute  to  the  owners  for  per- 
mission to  live  and  work.     It  acts  even  more  op- 
pressivel) ,   for  the  expectation   that  the  growth  of 
the    community    will    add    to    the    value  of   land 
(urban    as    well    as    agricultural    land,    mines,    etc.) 
causes  owners  to  keep  valuable  opportunities  out  of 
use  or  full   use,   and  thus   enormously  reduces  the 
opportunities  for  labour,  which  otherwise  would  be 
infinite.     Hence  arises  the  apparent  superabundance 
(if  labour  nnd  capital,  the  fact  that  while  the  wants 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  remain  unsatis- 
fied,   labour   and    capital,    anxious   to    satisfy   these 
wants,  can  find  no  opportunity  to  do  so.     Hence  also 
ari.ses  the  power    of    the    capitalist    to    grind    the 
Avorker,  a  power  which  could  not  exist  for  a  day  if 
dissatisfied   workers    had   access   to   natural    oppor- 
tunities on  which  they  could  employ  themselves. 

The  misery  of  millions  of  our  fellow-men,  the  op- 
pression from  which  other  millions  suffer,  most  of 
the  vice  and  crime  which  disgraces  our  civilisation, 
therefore  do  not  arise  from  any  inherent  power  of 
capital;  they  arise  from  the  misuse  of  capital  in 
the  exploitation  of  legallv-created  monopolies,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  Monopoly  of  Land.  Abolish 
these  monopolies,  these  infractions  of  the  moral  law. 


and  capital  will  lose  the  power  of  oppression  which 
these  monopolies  confer  upon  it.  The  social  ques- 
tion will  be  solved,  not  as  Socialism  would  solve 
it,  by  destroying  all  freedom,  but,  as  Individualism 
would  solve  it,  by  extending  the  freedom  of  all  in- 
dividuals. 

Some  will  say  that  this  Individualism  is  identical 
with  Socialism,  and  I  would  not  be  astonished  if 
Mr.  Collins  were  amongst  them.  The  slightest  con- 
sideration, however,  must  show  that  it  is  almost  the 
converse  of  Socialism.  Socialism  denies  that  there 
is  any  private  business,  and  would  convert  all  in- 
dustry into  public  business,  just  as  Plutocracy  de- 
nies that  there  is  any  public  business,  and  would 
convert  all '  industry  into  private  business.  Indi- 
vidualism recognises  that  there  is  public  business  as 
well  as  private  business,  and  opposes  the  conversion 
of  one  into  the  other.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  it  draws  rigidly  at  special  privi- 
leges. The  business  which  requires  a  special  legal 
privilege,  i.e.,  a  transfer  of  public  rights  and  power, 
in  order  that  private  persons  may  own  it  and  carry 
it  on,  is  obviously  public  business.  A  business 
which  can  be  carried  on  without  any  such  privi- 
lege— which  is  open  to  all — is  obviously  a  private 
business.  To  prevent  private  persons  from  carrying 
on  private  business,  as  Socialism  proposes,  is  just 
as  much  an  infraction  of  the  moral  law  as  to  endow 
private  persons  with  public  business,  as  Plutocracy 
has  done.  The  moral  law  requires  that  public  busi- 
ness shall  be  carried  on  by  the  public  for  the  bene- 
fits of  all  alike,  and  that  private  business  be  car- 
ried on  by  private  persons  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  this  is  the  proposal  of  Individualism. 

Thus,  then,  would  I  say  to  all  men,  and  especialh' 
to  all  churchmen,  who  earnestly  desire  a  higher 
social  state  :  a  civilisation  from  which  economic  in- 
justice shall  be  banished  ;  where  human  beings  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  wear  away  their  lives  in  soul- 
destroying  toil  and  care;  in  which  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood  shall  grow  out  of  the  realisation  of 
justice  and  righteousne.ss,  do  not  try  to  create  a 
better  Avorld  than  God  has  given  us!  Be  satisfied 
to  establish  economic  justice  bv  bringing  our  econo- 
mic regulation  into  full  harmony  with  the  moral 
law,  the  law  of  righteousness,  the  law  which  declares 
that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  men  possess 
equal  rights  in  the  eyes  of  their  God  and  their 
State.  Only  in  this  way  will  your  labours  bear  fruit, 
for  it  is  written :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
vou." 
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COMMISSIONER  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

"  The  Rhodes  Trustees,  with  whom  the  suggestion  of  the  inquiry  originated,  and  by  whom  Mr.  Lyttelton  has  been  asked  to 
nominate  a  Commissioner,  have  made  a  grant  of  ;i^300,  inckiding  all  travelling  expenses,  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  inquiry." — Colonial 
O/ficc  to  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  January  31,  1903. 


"  Boom  !"  goes  the  roar  of  a  great  gun.  The  win- 
dows of  my  house  rattle  in  the  casements.  I  get 
up  and  go  to  the  balcony.  Far  away,  near  the  Spit- 
head  forts,  there  is  a  bright  flash  of  flame,  then  off 
the  western  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  leaps  to 
the  sky  a  fountain  of  silver  spray  as  the  projectile 
strikes  the  sea.  A  little  later  another  deep  roar 
shakes  the  glass  in  the  windows  as  the  laggard  sound- 
wave strikes  upon  the  ear.  It  is  only  target  practice 
with  the  big  naval  guns.  Each  shot  represents  an 
expenditure  of  twenty  pounds.  Bang  !  There  goes 
anotlier  twenty  !  Before  I  rise  from  the  desk  ^.500 
has  been  blown  into  the  air.  Necessary  expenditure, 
no  doubt.  Togo's  victory  showed  that  accuracy  of 
aim  is  the  dominating  fact  in  naval  battle.  No 
one  grudges  the  money  needed  to  train  our  gunners 
for  war  against  hypothetical  foes.  But  it  would 
seem  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  inspection 
<if  the  methods  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war 
igauist  starvation,  misery,  and  physical  degrada- 
tion, the  Treasury  cannot  spare  a  penny-piece.  For 
the  big  gun — money  galore  !  For  the  Commission 
t;)  examine  into  and  report  as  to  whether  General 
Booth  has,  after  fifteen  years,  proved  that  he  has 
found  the  way  out  from  Darkest  England — not  a 
farthing,  unless  it  can  be  obtained  from,  the  Rhodes' 
Trustees  !  That  is  the  pass  to  which  things  have 
(^ome  with  the  intelligent  governing  class  of  this 
country.  Let  us  thank  heaven  that  their  deficiencies 
are,  to  a  slight  extent,  supplemented  by  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Rhodes'  Trustees. 

Three  hundred  pounds,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
"dirt  cheap"  for  a  six-thousand-mile  trip  by  an  Im- 
perial Commissioner  and  his  staff  round  the  new 
world.  So  cheap,  in  fact,  that  it  is  obvious  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  or  somebody  else  must  have  supple- 
mented this  slender  dole  out  of  their  private  purse. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  Parliament  will 
change  all  this,  and  that  in  dealing  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  question,  our  new  riders  will  not 
grudge  the  pence  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
while  they  allow  millions  of  pounds  to  be  frittered 
away  in  such  Imperial  thieves'  kitchens  as  that  which 
our  present  Government  established  in  South  Africa. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  report 
upon  the  Salvation  Army  Colonies  in  the  United 
States  coincided  very  closely  with  the  publication  of 
General's  Butler's  report  as  to  the  sales  of  Army 
stores  in  South  Africa  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
|)eace.  The  two  documents  are  eloquent  in  them- 
selves, and  still  more  eloquent  in  contrast.  The  one 
records  how,  with  the  scantiest  of  resources,  the 
Salvation   Army  has  painfully  but  victoriously   de- 


monstrated the  possibility  of  planting  out  surplus 
labour  on  surplus  land.  The  other  shows  how  the 
other  kind  of  Army  muddles  away,  by  such  processes 
as  that  of  selling  hay  at  11/-  per  loolb.  and  buying 
it  back  at  17/8,  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds 
worth  of  stores,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of 
enriching  a  handful  of  unscrupulous  ra.scals.  If  the 
money  flung  away  by  the  corrupt  and  fraudulent 
methods  of  our  Military  Administration  had  been 
invested  as  a  loan  on  good  security  for  the  purpose 
of  colonising  starving  British  workmen  and  their 
families  upon  the  fertile  land  of  Canada,  not  a 
penny  would  have  been  lost,  but  100,000  persons  of 
the  hard-working  classes  would  have  received  a  good 
start  in  life,  and  a  British  colony  would  have  been 
united  by  100,000  fresh  human  ties  to  the  mother 
country.  The  ways  of  transgressors  are  hard.  The 
Rider  Haggard  who  figures  for  the  present  as  a 
Commissioner,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
our  first  Superintendent  of  Land  Settlements,  has 
hitherto  been  known  as  Rider  Haggard  of  South 
Africa,  Rider  Haggard  the  novelist,  and  Rider  Hag- 
gard the  agricultural  economist.  Before  considering 
his  latest  avatar  I  may  briefly  glance  at  each  stage 
of  his  development  in  turn. 

I.— RIDER  HAGGARD  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN. 

Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  is  British-born,  although 
he  began  his  career  in  South  Africa,  and  his  forbears 
came  from  Scandinavia.  He  is  a  Norfolk  man,  the 
son  of  a  Norfolk  man,  and  of  a  literary  mother,  who 
brought  him  into  the  world  on  June  22nd,  1856,  at 
Bradenham  Hall,  in  Norfolk.  He  married  in  1880 
a  Norfolk  lady  and  heiress,  who  brought  him  Ditch- 
ingham  House,  his  present  residence.  His  South 
African  career  began  in  his  teens,  when  in  1875  he 
went  as  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  Natal.  He 
had  but  little  notion  in  those  early  days  that  South 
Africa  was  for  the  next  thirty  years  to  be  th$  cock- 
pit of  the  Empire.  He  was  in  at  the  beginning  of 
it.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  soon  gave  place  to  a  much 
more  masterful  spirit.  In  1877  Rider  Haggard  was 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
who,  on  April  12th,  annexed  the  Transvaal.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  April 
4th,  and  Sir  Theophilus  acted  upon  direct  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Caman'on.  The  whole  story,  from 
the  Shepstone  point  of  view,  was  told  in  1882  by 
Mr.  Haggard  in  his  book,  "  Cetewayo  and  His 
White  Neighbours,"  which,  although  that  view  is  not 
mine,  contains,  it  must  be  admitted,  prophecies  that 
have  been  remarkably  fulfilled.     He  believed,   and 
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probably  believes  to  this  hour,  that  Cetewayo  and 
his  Zulus  would  have  eaten  up  the  Transvaal  if  w^e 
had  not  annexed  that  territory.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence throws  considerable  doubt  upon  this  theory ; 
but  it  was  held  in  all  good  faith  when,  on  May  24th, 
1877,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  on  Shepstone's  behalf, 
hoisted  the  Union  Jack  over  Pretoria,  thereby  for- 
mally inaugurating  the  prologue  of  the  long  and 
bloody  tragedy  which  has  drenched  South  Africa 
with  blood.  When  only  twenty-two  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  High  Court  in  the  Transvaal.  Lord 
Milner's  .Ki.ndergarten  never  contained  quite  so 
young  a  member  as  the  Master  Rider  Haggard.  In 
that  capacity  he  used  to  go  on  circuit,  travelling  in 
ox-waggons  over  the  veldt  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
He  had  to  ait  down  costs,  to  inaugurate  a  new  sys- 
tem of  practice,  to  fight  and  control  a  singularly 
motley  collection  of  lawyers  "  with  a  past,"  and 
generally  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
On  one  occasion  even  he  had  to  hustle  a  drunken 
hangman  into  hanging  a  Zulu  chief. 

At  the  end  of  1879  he  went  home  to  marry  Miss 
Margitson.  After  the  wedding  in  1880  he  returned 
to  Natal,  and  no  sooner  had  he  reached  Maritzburg 
than  he  heard  that  the  Boers  had  risen,  in  earnest 
this  time,  and  the  first  Boer  war  had  begun.  Not 
expecting  any  early  collision  between  the  opposing 
forces.  Rider  Haggard  went  out  duck-shooting  on 
his  estate,  and  when  so  engaged  heard  the  distant 
roar  of  the  guns  from  the  battlefield  of  Lang's  Nek. 
He  was  so  near  to  the  seat  of  action  that  he  heard 
the  sound  of  the  firing  at  Majuba  as  he  was  sitting 
on  his  verandah.  After  Majuba  the  Boers  swarmed 
over  the  countryside.  He  and  his  young  bride  slept 
with  loaded  rifles  by  their  side,  and  six  horses  were 
kept  under  saddle  in  the  stables.  When  it  was  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  Transvaal  the  Convention  with 
the  Boers  was  signed  in  his  house.  Rider  Haggard 
was  so  disgusted  with  what  he  regarded  as  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  surrender,  that  he  packed  up  his  be- 
longings, and  departed  from  the  country  in  which, 
he  maintained,  no  self-respecting  Englishman  could 
care  to  live.  This  was  in  1880.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  bega,n  to  study  for  the  Bar.  In  1882 
he  published  his  first  book,  "  Cetewayo  and  His 
White  Neighbours."  He  was  only  twenty-six,  and 
the  publishers  were  slow  to  recognise  the  capacity 
of  the  young  author.  It  was  only  on  his  paying  ;^50 
down  towards  the  exjiense  of  its  production  that  he 
induced  Messrs.  Triibner  to  bring  it  out.  He  got 
the  money  back  after  long  days  by  his  share  in  the 
profits,  but  at  first  it  fell  flat. 

This  was  not  his  first  literary  venture.  When  only 
twenty  he  contributed  an  account  of  a  Zulu  war 
dance  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  when 
twenty-one  he  described  in  Macmillan  a  visit  to  the 
Chief  Secocoeni.  In  this  paper,  or  another  written 
about  that  time,  he  had  roundly  accused  the  Boers 
of  being  dirty,  and  their  women  of  being  fat.  The 
article  got  back  to  South  Africa,  and  created  much 


irritation  amongst  tlie  Boers.  This  irritation  added 
so  much  to  Sir  Bartle  P'rere's  difficulties  in  main- 
taining the  peace  that  Rider  Haggard  was  severely 
wigged  by  the  High  Commissioner. 

II.— RIDER  HAGGARD  AS   AUTHOR. 

In  the  Idler  of  April,  1893,  Mr.  Haggard  tells  the 
story  of  his  early  adventures  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture. He  was  from  a  child  distinguished  for  a  vivid 
imagination.  His  first  essay  in  letters  was  a  purely 
imaginary  description  of  an  operation  at  a  hospital. 
He  had  never  witnessed  an  operation,  nor  crossed 
the  door  of  a  hospital.  But  he  won  the  prize  Sll 
the  same. 

His  first  novel  was  published  in  1884.  That  was 
"  Dawn."  Five  hundred  copies  were  printed,  450 
were  sold,  and  the  net  profit  accruing  to  the  author 
was  ;^io.  The  copyright,  however,  reverted  to  him 
after  the  first  year,  and  "Dawn"  has  been  worth 
many  ten  pound  notes  ever  since.  His  second  novel, 
"  The  Witch's  Head,"  was  more  successful.  It  was  in 
its  way  a  historical  romance,  for  he  worked  into  it  a 
vivid  description  of  the  defeat  of  the  British  troops 
by  the  Zulus  at  Isandhlwana.  He  made  £,^0  out  of 
"  The  Witch's  Head."  Literature  did  not  seem  to 
offer  him  many  rich  rewards.  He  devoted  himself  to 
his  legal  studies,  when  one  fine  day  an  idea  occurred 
to  him  which  extinguished  all  chance  of  his  success 
at  the  Bar  by  making  him  famous  as  a  novelist.  The 
thought  struck  him  that  he  might  have  the  knack  of 
writing  stories  for  boys.  He  tried  his  hand,  and 
"  King  Solomon's  Mines  "  was  the  result.  Its  success 
was  immediate  and  immense.  But  he  became  so 
famous  as  the  romancer  who  wrote  "  King  Solomon's 
Mines  "  that  no  one  hereafter  would  trust  him  with  a 
prosaic  brief.  Mr.  Haggard  is  a  prodigiously  rapid 
writer.  He  wrote  "  She  "  in  six  weeks,  including  in 
that  period  two  weeks  spent  in  reporting  divorce 
cases  for  the  Times,  as  locum  tenens  for  an  absent 
friend.  "  She,"  the  most  popular  of  all  his  stories — 
I  think  we  sold  half  a  million  copies  in  our  penny 
edition — was  begun  without  any  idea  in  the  mind  of 
its  author  but  one — that  of  an  immortal  woman.  The 
story  grew,  like  Topsy,  under  his  pen.  On  its  ap- 
pearance it  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  It  shares 
with  Sherlock  Holmes  the  first  place  in  popularity, 
and  like  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  who  had  to  resuscitate 
Sherlock  Holmes,  so  in  response  to  the  impatient  calls 
of  innumerable  readers,  more  imperious  even  than 
"  She  who  must  be  obeyed."  the  immortal  queen 
is  with  us  once  more  in  the  story  of  Ayesha,  which 
is  now  running  through  the  Windsor  Magazine. 

In  the  new  story  the  scene  is  transferred  from  the 
recesses  of  Central  Africa  to  even  more  inaccessible 
fastnesses  in  Central  Asia.  The  hero,  who  is  the 
reincarnation  of  Kallikrates,  passes  with  his  friend 
Holly  through  sixteen  years  of  inconceivable  hard- 
ships and  miraculous  adventures  in  their  search  for 
She  who  must  be  obeyed.  When  at  last  they  find 
her  near  an  active  volcano,  they  discover  that  access 
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to  her  is  barred  by  another  woman,  the  remcarnation 
of  the  Piincess  Amenartas,  who  lured  him  away 
from  the  service  of  the  goddess  in  ancient  Egypt. 
I  will  not  say  more  about  the  romance,  which  is  ap- 
pearing in  serial  form  in  the  Windsor  Magazine,  and 
which  will  not  be  completed  till  September,  than 
that  Mr.  Haggard  likes  it  even  better  than  "  She." 

It  is  often  complained  that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's 
stories  are  too  "bluggy."  They  teem  with  tales  of 
slaughter  grim  and  great.  His  defence  is  that  they 
interest  the  reader  and  never  do  any  harm.  There 
is  more  evil  to  be  learned,  he  says,  from  the  news- 
papers than  from  any  of  his '  gory  novels.  Who 
knows  how  much  of  the  taste  for  bloodshed  to  which 
the  newspapers  minister  was  not  developed  by  the 
perusal  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  "  Allan  Quater- 
main,"  or  "  She  "  ? 

In  order  to  write  "  Eric  Brighteyes,"  one  of  his 
favourite  novels,  he  visited  Iceland,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  shipwrecked. 
Good  fortune,  I  say,  for  he  survived,  and  was  the 
richer  for  an  experience.  He  went  to  Mexico  to 
work  up  local  colour  and  inspiration  for  "  Monte- 
zuma's Daughter." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  stories  was 
fact  and  not  fiction.  I  refer  to  his  wondrous  tale  of 
how  he  received  in  dream  either  a  telepathic  message 
fiom  his  dying  dog  Bob,  or  a  visit  from,  the  ghost  of 
his  dead  dog  Bob.  He  sent  the  story,  properly 
certified,  to  the  Time&  of  July  21st,  1904.  Mr. 
Haggard  tells  the  story  of  the  dream  as  follows:  — 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  July  9th,  I  went  to  bed  about 
12.30,  and  suffered  from  what  I  took  to  be  a  nightmare.  I 
was  awakened  by  my  wife's  voice  calling  to  me  from  her 
own  bed  upon  the  other  side  of  the  room.  As  I  awoke,  the 
nightmare  itself,  which  had  been  long  and  vivid,  faded  from 
my  brain.  All  I  could  remember  of  it  was  a  sense  of  awful 
oppression  and  of  desperate  and  terrified  struggling  for  life 
such  as  the  act  of  drowning  would  probabl.v  involve.  But 
between  the  time  that  I  heard  my  wife's  voice  and  the 
time  that  my  consciousness  answered  to  it,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  I  had  another  dream.  I  dreamed  that  a  black  re- 
triever dog,  a  most  amiable  and  intelligent  beast  named 
Bob,  which  was  the  property  of  my  eldest  daughter,  was 
lying  on  its  side  among  brushwood,  or  rough  growth  of 
some  sort,  by  water.  My  own  personality  in  some  mys- 
terious way  seemed  to  me  to  be  arising  from  the  body  of 
the  dog,  which  I  knew  quite  surely  to  be  Bob  and  no  other, 
so  much  so  that  my  head  was  against  its  head,  which  was 
lifted  up  at  an  unnatural  angle.  In  my  vision  the  dog 
was  trying  to  speak  to  me  in  words,  and,  failing,  trans- 
mitted to  my  mind  in  an  undefined  fashion  the  knowledge 
that  It  was  dying.  Then  everything  vanished,  and  I  woke 
to  hear  my  wife  asking  me  why  on  earth  I  was  making 
those  horrible  and  weird  noises.  I  replied  that  I  had  had 
a  nightmare  about  a  fearful  struggle,  and  that  I  had 
dreamed  that  old  Bob  was  in  a  dreadful  way,  and  was  trying 
to  talk  to  me  and  tell  me  about  it.  Finally,  seeing  that  it 
was  still  auite  dark,  I  asked  what  the  time  was.  She  said 
she  did  not  know,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  went  t-o  sleep 
again,   and  was  disturbed  no   more. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  Mrs.  Eider  Haggard  told  the  tale 
at  breakfast,   and  I  repeated   my   story  in   a  few  words. 

Thinking  that  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  more  than  a 
disagreeable  dream,  I  made  no  inquiries  about  the  dog, 
and  never  learned  even  that  it  was  missing  until  that 
Sunday  night,  when  my  little  girl,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  it,  told  me  so.  At  breakfast-time,  I  may  add,  no- 
body knew  that  it  was  gone,  as  it  had  been  seen  late  on 
the  previous  evening.  Then  I  remembered  my  dream,  and 
the  following  day   inquiries  were  set  on   foot. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th,  the  body  of  the  dog  was 
found  floating  in  the  Waveney,  over  a  mile  away. 
On  Friday  two  platelayers  informed  Mr.   Haggard 


that  the  dog  had  been  killed  by  a  train.  Bob's  col- 
lar, broken  and  torn  off,  was  produced,  and  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  one  of  the  men  saw  the  body  of  the 
dog  floating  in  the  water  beneath  an  openwork  bridge 
over  the  river,  whence  it  drifted  down  to  where  it 
was  found. 

Carefully  weighing  the  evidence,  Mr.  Haggard 
concludes  that  the  dog  must  have  been  killed  by  an 
empty  train  from  Harleston  a  little  after  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday  night,  as  no  trains  run  on 
Sunday,  and  that  it  is  practically  certain  that  it 
cannot  have  been  killed  on  Monday  morning.  Mr. 
Haggard  says:   — 

If  its  dissolution  took  place  at  the  moment  when  I 
dreamt,  this  communication  must  have  been  a  form  of  that 
telepathy  which  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged  to 
occur  between  human  beings  from  time  to  time  and  under 
special  circumstances,  but  which  I  have  never  heard-  of'  aei 
occurring  between  a  human  being  and  one  of  the  Ibwev 
animals.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  dissolution  happened, 
as  I  believe,  over  three  hours  previousl.y — what  am  I  ta 
say?  Then  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have  been  some  non- 
bodily  but  surviving  part  of  the  life  or  of-  the  spirit  of  the 
dog  which,  so  soon  as  my  deep  sleep  gave  it  an  opportu- 
nity, reproduced  those  things  in  my  mind,  as  they  had 
already  occurred,  I  presume,  ta  advise  me  of  the  manner 
of  its  end  or  to  bid  me  farewell. 

TIL— MR.  HAGGARD  AS  AGRICULTURAL. 
ECONOMIST. 

At  the  General  Election  of  1895  Mr.  Haggard  con- 
tested unsuccessfuly  the  East  Norfolk  division  in  the 
Unionist  interest.  He  pulled  down  the  Liberal 
majority,  but  he  was  roughly  handled  by  rowdies, 
who  imagined  they  were  helping  the  Liberal  cause 
by  assaulting  the  friends  of  the  Unionist  candidate. 
His  defeat  was  largely  due  to  the  calumny  that  he 
only  paid  his  labourers  nine  shillings  a  week.  His 
electioneering  experiences  were  not  happy,  and  they 
seem  to  have  effectively  cured  him  of  any  ambition 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  He  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  local  administration  of  his  district. 
It  was  owing  to  his  action  many  years  ago  that  the 
children  in  the  local  workhouse  were  allowed  to 
have  unskimmed  milk  until  they  reached  the  age  of 
five.  The  farmers  on  the  Board  were  scandalised 
by  such  extravagance,  but  the  babies  got  their  milk 
by  a  majority  of  one.  Mr.  Haggard  has  not  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  administrative  efficiency  of  rural 
district  councils.  Their  bye-laws  are  often  framed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  grist  to  the 
mill  of  the  local  tradesmen,  and  when  their  jobs  are 
exposed  there  is  no  limit  to  the  petty  persecution  to 
which  they  stoop  to  take  it  out  of  the  man  who  has 
spoiled  their  game. 

Mr.  Haggard  is  devoted  to  the  land,  and  he  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  lucid  writers 
on  agriculture  of  our  time.  Both  farming  and  gar- 
dening have  in  him  an  enthusiastic  student.  His  two 
books,  "A  Farmer's  Year"  and  "A  Gardener's 
Year,"  are  full  of  the  fascination  and  the  flavour  and 
the  fragrance  of  rural  life. 

Mr.  Haggard  has  a  garden  at  Ditchingham,  near 
the  Waveney,  on  the  road  between  Norwich  and 
Bungay.      It  includes    a   kitchen   garden   of   three- 
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quarters  of  an  acre,  a  flower  garden,  with  lawns,  a 
pond,  a  shrubbery,  and  glasshouses,  of  an  acre  ajid 
a-half  together,  and  an  orchard  of  one  acre,  which 
successfully  supports  sixty  standard  apples  and 
plums,  a  hundred  pyramid  pears,  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pyramid  apples,  and  vegetables.  He  grows 
everything,  from  cabbages  to  orchids.  He  has  a 
gardener,  an  assistant,  an  odd  man  as  occasional  la- 
bourer; he  is  a  thoughtful,  patient  and  hard-working 
gardener  himself.  His  former  head  gardener,  who 
had  been  with  him  for  many  years,  had  apparently 
never  heard  that  his  master  was  a  distinguished 
author,  and  kindly  excused  Mr.  Haggards  zeal  to 
exhibit  at  a  local  show  on  the  ground  that  he  "  sup- 
posed that  like  other  gentlemen  you  would  like  to 
see  your  name  in  print  for  once."  Mr.  Haggard  has 
another  garden  on  the  sea  coast,  at  Kessingland,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  has  raised  the  beach  twelve  feet  in 
height  in  five  years  by  sowing  marum  grass.  He  is  a 
delightful  gossiper  about  his  garden,  and  very  inte- 
resting and  lucid  in  his  description  of  his  adventures 
as  a  farmer. 

But  his  magnum  opus,  a  work  to  which  he  devoted 
.several  years  of  almost  incessant  labour,  is  his  mas- 
terly survey  of  "Rural  England."  In  order  to  pre- 
sent an  accurate  picture  of  the  exact  condition  of  our 
agricultural  districts  to-day,  he  travelled  all  over 
the  land,  interviewed  everybody,  and  embodied  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fact-ciammed  surveys  of  contemporarv  England 
that  has  ever  been  ])ul)lished.  Mr.  Haggard  is  a 
keen  observer,  full  of  sympathy  with  the  agricultural 
class,  to  which  he  himself  lielongs,  and  much  too 
good  an  Englishmaji  to  fold  his  hands  in  despair. 
He  saw  clearly  enough  that  Protection  was  impos- 
sible, and  he  confined  his  suggestions  to  proposing 
what  he  believed  to  be  ]:)racticable.  To  save  our 
people  from  deteriorating  physically  it  was  necessary 
to  check  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts.  He 
insisted  that  the  remedy  lay  in  the  multiplication  of 
small  holdings,  in  people's  banks,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  parcel-post.  He  de- 
nounced fiercely  the  conversion  of  land  that  could 
profitably  carry  men,  into  a  wilderness  dedicated  to 
game  for  the  amusement  of  a  few  plutocrats.  He 
said :  — 

The  aerriculttiral  interest  liad  at  present  three  great  neces- 
sities— first,  a  lesRetiinsr  of  tlie  burdens  upon  land;  secondly, 
an  extended  system  of  co-operation  anionp:  producers;  and, 
thirdly,  clieap  carriase.  He  wanted  the  present  parcel-post 
Bvstem  to  be  extended,  so  tiiat  packages  up  to  1001b.  in 
weight  should  be  carried.  These  packages  should  inclu^'e 
agricultural  products  of  every  kind.  If  the  railways  would 
not  pla.y  their  part,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  large 
motors  to  compete  with  the  railwa.vs.  If  liis  proposals  were 
adopted,  thousands  of  persons  who  could  not  now  support 
themselves  by  agriculture  would  be  able  to  make  a  living 
on  the  land.  The  proposed  extended  parcel-post  would  also 
be  a  general  advantage,  as  it  would  be  available  for  the 
tradesman  as  well  as  for  the  farmer. 

He  spoke  strongly  as  to  the  need  for  decent  houses 
for  the  people.  Although  he  is  a  Conservative  he  is 
no  friend  of  the  brewers,  who.  he  maintains,  have 
the  British  public  by  the  throat.    He  believes  County 


Councils  are  a  great  success,  but  that  Rural  District 
Councils  are  corrupt,  and  Parish  Councils  are  dead. 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  started  the  Preference  cry, 
which  Mr.  Balfour  countered  by  his  plea  for  Reta- 
liation and  no  taxes  on  food,  Mr.  Haggard  was  one 
of  the  first — I  think  the  very  first — to  point  out  that 
for  the  agricultural  classes  Retaliation  and  no  food 
taxes  was  suicide.  "  Give  us  a  thorough-going  tax 
on  all  agricultural  produce  imix)rted  from  abroad  or 
give  us  nothing."  And  as  even  Mr.  Chamberlain 
recoils  from  such  a  programme,  Mr.  Haggard  accepts 
the  alternative  with  grim  satisfaction. 

IV.— MR.   HAGGARD   AS  AN   IMPERIAL 
COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  latest  achievement  has  been 
to  visit  the  United  States  as  an  Official  Commissioner 
for  the  British  Government,  "  to  inspect  and  report 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary  upon  the  conditions  and 
character  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  settle- 
ments which  have  been  established  there  by 
the  Salvation  Army,  with  a  view  to  the  trans- 
migration of  suitable  persons  from  the  great 
cities  of  the  United  States  to  the  land  and  the 
formation  of  agricultural  communities."  "  Some 
analogous  system,"  Mr.  Eyttelton  thought,  "  might  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  transferring  our  urban 
populations  to  different  parts  of  the  Empire."  It  is 
not  diflicult  to  discern  the  genesis  of  this  idea.  The 
suggestion  emanated  from  Lord  Grey,  who,  a  year 
ago,  was  immensely  impressed  by  hearing  Comman- 
der Booth-Tucker  describe  what  the  Salvation  Army 
had  accomplished  in  their  farm  colcmies.  "  You 
may  have  your  Commissioner,"  Mr.  Lyttelton  seems 
to  have  replied,  "  if  you  will  pay  his  expenses,  for 
the  British  Imperial  Government  has  not  a  sixpence 
to  spare  for  such  trivial  questions  as  those  affecting 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  our  poor."  Thereupon  the 
Rhodes  trustees  voted  the  sum  of  ;^3oo,  which,  at  a 
guess,  must  have  almost  covere.:!  one-third  of  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  (Commission,  and  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  was  sent  on  his  journey.  It  would  appear 
that  for  several  months  he  was  expected  to  give  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  to  meet  the  balance  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  mission.  It  was  a  pretty  large  indent 
upon  the  patriotic  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  private 
citizen  ;  but  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  who  writes  novels 
in  order  to  pay  for  his  sociological  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  country  and  the  ])Oor,  rose  to  the  situation. 
He  took  his  daughter  with  him  as  a  private  secretary. 
Few  things,  by  the  way,  are  pleasanter  to  read  in 
his  final  Report  than  the  following  paragraph: — "  It 
(my  gratitude)  is  due  also  to  my  da,ughter.  Miss 
Angela  Rider  Haggard,  who  acted  as  my  private 
.secretary  throughout  the  mission,  and  was  of  great 
assistance  to  me." 

In  two  months  he  travelled  over  six  thousand 
miles  by  train.  He  found  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  read  his  "  Rural  England,"  and  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  object  of  his  mission.     The  Presi- 
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■lent  (he  says)  is  one  of  the  clearest  visioned  ancj 
most  able  statesmen  that  he  ever  met.  He  does  not 
report  his  confidential  talks  with  the  President,  but 
he  does  report  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  who  entirely  ap- 
proved his  views  of  the  possibility  of  mitigating 
human  misery  and  carrying  out  colonisation  by  the 
combined  agency  of  the  Government  funds  and  the 
waste  forces  of  benevolence.  Note,  among  other  in- 
teresting things  said  by  Mr.  WiLson,  that  the  tele- 
]jhone  has  destroyed  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
farming  life  in  the  States:  — 

He  remarked  also  (and  tliis  is  a  curioiia  circumstance)  tliat 
the  establishment  of  tlie  teleplione  in  every  house  had  done 
a  great  deal  to  keep  people  on  the  land,  as  it  helped  to 
destro.x  the  sense  of  isolation  and  loneliness,  and  generally 
to  make  life  more  convenient  and  interesting.  Tlius,  he 
pointed  out.  that  after  a  day's  work  the  women  could  gossip 
witli  each  other  over  miles  of  wire,  who  in  former  days 
might  perhaps   rarely   see   a   visitor. 

Mr.  Haggard  visited  Philadelphia  to  see  the  way 
in  which  the  vacant  lots  of  town  sites  are  utilised 
as  gardens  for  the  poor,  who  can  be  ejected  at  ten 
days'  notice,  but  who  pay  no  rent  and  are  assisted 
Avitl-^ seeds  and  tools  bv  local  philanthropists.  After 
this,  preliminary  canter  he  struck  off  across  the  con- 
tinent, suffering  much  from  the  overheated  sleeping 
cars  in  which  Americans  seem-  to  prefer  to  be  stewed 
alive.  He  saw  the  President  of  the  Mormons  at 
Utah,  and  examined  their  system  of  "  small 
holders."  He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  two 
Salvation  Army  Farm  Colonies  proper  at  Fort 
Romie,  California,  and  at  Fort  Amity,  Colorado. 
He  subsejuentlv  visited  their  Inebriates'  Home  and 
Training  Colony  at  Fort  Herrick  in  Ohio.  Then 
striking  across  into  Canada  he  got  the  promise  of  a 
land  grant  of  360  square  miles  of  good  land,  with 
more  to  follow,  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  when  he 
was  the  guest  of  Lord  Grey  at  Ottawa.  Every- 
where he  was  entertained  and  feasted  and  inter- 
viewed. Everywhere  he  found  a  friendly  welcome 
and  a  practically  universal  consensus  of  opinion  on 
two  points.  First,  that  the  colonisation  of  the  un- 
employed could  be  undertaken  on  a  business  basis, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Salvation  Army  were  the 
people  to  make  it  a  success.  Even  Sir  Wilfrid 
Eaurier,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  at  one  with 
all  others  of  all  religions  and  of  none  as  to  the 
capacity  and  usefulness  of  the   Salvation  Army. 

As  the  net  result  of  his  interviews  and  investiga- 
tions, Mr.  Haggard  drew  up  a  scheme,  which  he 
strongly  urges  the  Government  at  home  to  adopt 
and  to  act  upon  without  delay.  He  thus  summarises 
the  suggestions  w^hich  he  brought  home  with  him:  — 

fl)  That  the  interest  of  a  loan,  or  loans,  of  an  amount 
to  be  fixed  hereafter,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  or  by  the  Imperial  and  certain  Colonial 
Governments  jointly,  if  that  is  thought  desirable  and  can 
1)6  arranged. 

(2)  That  the  Poor  T.aw  Authoritie.'i  in  the  large  cities  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  approached  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  per  capita  con- 
tribution for  every  selected  famil.y  of  which  the  burden  was 
taken  off  the  local   rates. 

"■3)  That  a  permanent  officer  should  be  a-i^pointed  b.v  the 
Imperial  Government,  to  be  known  as  the  Superintendent  of 


Land  Settlements,   whose   duties  and   responsibilities  I  have 
sketched   out   above. 

(4)  That  the  Salvation  Armj%  or  any  other  well  established 
and  approved  social,  charitable,  or  religious  organisation, 
should  be  deputed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  selecting,  dis- 
tributing, and  organising  the  settlers  on  Land  Colonies  any- 
where within  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire,  who 
should  remain  in  charge  of  such  Organisation  until  all 
liabilities    were   paid. 

(5)  That  no  title  to  land  should  be  given  to  any  colonist 
until  he  has  discharged  these  liabilities,  on  which  he  should 
pay  5  per  cent,  interest  and  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  re- 
coverable in  an  agreed  period  of  years. 

(6)  That  the  possibility  of  establishing  similar  Colonies  in 
the  United   Kingdom   should   be   carefull.y   considered. 

(7)  That,  if  these  suggestions  are  approved,  a  Bill,  to  be 
designated  the  "  National  Land  Settlements  Act,"  embodying 
and  giving  life  to  them,  should  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

In  elaborating  these  suggestions  he  proposes  that 
7500  persons  should  be  sent  out — or  1500  families 
—  to  occupy  the  360  square  miles  of  fertile  Cana- 
dian land  promised  as  a  free  grant  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  He  thinks  that  they  could  be 
])lanted  out  at  a  cost  of  ;^2oo  per  family.  This 
would  require  a  loan  of  ^^300, 000,  which  the  State 
could  raise  at  three  per  cent,  and  make  a,  profit  by 
charging  them  five  per  cent,  plus  one  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund,  which  would  enable  them  to  become 
owners  of  an  unencumbered  freehold  in  thirty-three 
years. 

Mr.  Haggard  thus  sets  out  the  argument  by  which 
he  enforces  the  acceptance  of  his  recommenda- 
tions :  — 

It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  future  welfare  of 
this  country  depends  upon  whether  or  no  it  is  possible  to 
retain  or  to  settle  upon  the  soil  a  fair  proportion  of  its 
inhabitants.  Upon  that  soil  m^n  and  women  grow  ui3  in 
health,  and  become  furnished  with  these  sober  and  endiir- 
ing  qualities  which  have  made  the  greatness  of  our  Nation 
in  the  past,  who,  if  they  are  relegated  to  the  unwholesome 
conditions  and  ci'owded  quarters  of  vast  cities,  must 
dwindle  in  body  and   change  in  mind. 

Nor  is  this  all,  since  in  these  cities,  as  statistics  and 
experiences  prove  alike,  the  families  are  smaller  than  those 
that  are  born  upon  the  land.  Children  there  are  called, 
and,  indeed,  often  are,  "  encumbrances."  More  of  them  die 
in  infancy  also,  and  of  those  who  grow  up,  many,  at  any 
rate  in  the  second  generation,  are  of  a  stuff  so  different 
that,  except  for  tlie  accident  of  their  common  speech,  they 
might  well  be  supposed  to  belong  to  another  race. 

How  is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  children  should  be  born 
in  adequate  numbers,  or,  if  born,  thrive  in  the  crowded 
slums"  of  London  or  in  the  tenement  houses  of  New  York, 
and  how  can  that  people  remain  great  and  powerful  whose 
suppl.y  of  healthy  children  is  curtailed?  If  these  are  lack- 
ing, all  the  mercliandise  of  the  seas  and  all  the  treasures 
of  the  earth  will   not  supply  their  place. 

Therefore,  if  the  future  safety  of  their  countries  is  to  be 
made  secure  against  obvious  and  disastrous  contingencies, 
in  my  liumble  judgment  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  highly  civilised  white  nations  should  be 
to  keen  population  upon  the  land;  to  multipl.v  the  num- 
bers of  those  modest  rural  homes  where  men  and  women 
desire  offspring  for  their  own  sakes,  and  to  share  their 
labours   and   their  plenty. 

Till 8,  it  seems  to  me.  can  best  be  done  by  turning  to 
practical  account  the  public  Credit  and  the  waste  forces  of 
Benevolence;  b5'  using  these  powers  to  counteract,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  that  tendency  towards  race-ruin,  a  product 
of  our  western  culture,  whereof  the  end  must  be  a  pro- 
gressive national  weakening  and  depletion  which,  if  Tin- 
checked,  may  well  bring  about  national  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  those  ruder  peoples  of  the  World  that  remain  land- 
dwelling  and  agricultural,  and  again,  as  in  past  ages,  cul- 
minate  in   national   despair   and   death. 

He  appends  detailed  reports  upon  each  of  the 
Salvation  Army  colonies,  including  Hadleigh. 
Speaking  of  the  results  of  his  investigations,  after 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  Salvation  Armv  had  to 
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buy  their  experience  by  a  net  loss  in  starting  the 
two  colonies  of  ;^io,ooo,  he  says:  — 

Outside  of  this  slight  failure  of  finance,  which  will,  I 
believe,  be  recognised  as  temporary,  accidental,  and  easy 
to  be  avoided  in  future  enterprises,  the  two  experiments 
aeem  to  me  to  be  eminently  successful,  and  to  demonstrate, 
m  the  case  of  Port  Eomie,  that  indigent  people  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  class  can  be  settled  upon  land  and  there 
do  well,  and  in  the  case  of  Fort  Amity  that  such  persons 
can  even  be  taken  from  towns  and  yet  prosper. 

Mr.  Haggard  ridicules  the  idea  that  he  proposes 
to  endow  the  Salvation  Army.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  terms  of  his  recommendation,  which  in- 
cludes "any  other  approved  and  responsible  reli- 
gious, charitable,  and  social  organisation,"  but  the 
Salvation  Army  at  present  holds  the  field.  Mr. 
Haggard's  utterance  on  this  subject  should  be 
quoted  in  full:  — 

Tlie  finding  of  these  city  folk  (who  are  eager  to  go  ba<;k 
to  the  land):  the  selection  from  among  them,  and  the 
watching  of  those  selected  for  a  while  before  final  choice  of 
them  is  made,  are  difftcult  tasks.  Indeed,  if  all  this  had 
to  be  done  through  officials  of  any  sort  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  and,  I  may  add,  in  that  of  President  Eoosevelt, 
be  an  impossible  task,  or  at  the  least  as  costlv  as  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  As  it  happens,  however,  a  Body  exists 
to  which  this  matter  is  easy,  that,  moreover,  is  willing  to 
undertake  it  for  nothing  merely  as  part  of  what  it  considers 
to  be  the  duty  which  it  has  towards  suffering  and  bewil- 
dered humanity 

I  allude  to  the  Salvation  Army,  a  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic institution,  which  I  have  found  even  better  known 
and  more  respected  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  than  it  is  in  the  British  Isles.  This  vast 
organisation  is,  I  am  authorised  to  say  upon  its  behalf, 
able  and  willing  to  make  the  selection  of  suitable  settlers 
to  any  extent  from  among  the  poor  of  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  conducting  their  operations  under  the  authority 
and  direction  of  an  Imperial  officer,  appointed,  a«  I  have 
suggested,   to  control  them. 

Further,  if  only  the  necessary  capital  be  found,  it  is 
prepared  to  move  these  selected  persons  to  settlements  to 
be  established  at  places  chosen  anywhere  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  British  Empire.  There  it  will  provide  them  with 
skilled  instruction  in  the  local  agriculture,  and  with  the 
counsel  and  assistance  needful  to  beginners  in  every  path 
of  enterprise,  which  will  be  furnished  to  them  by  means 
of  trained  officers  stationed  in  each  colony,  and  receiving 
only  the  small  remuneration  that  the  Salvation  Army  pays 
to  its  active  members  for  their  support. 

This  is  a  high  tribute,  and  one  which  is  thorough- 
ly well  deserved. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  it  would  be  better  to 
colonise  the  deserted  fields  of  England  rather  than 
to  carry  off  our  best  bone  and  sinew  to  the  Canadian 
wilderness.     On  this  point  Mr.  Haggard  says:  — 

The  criticism  ma>'  be  advanced  that  there  is  no  need 
to  go  to  distant  Colonies  in  order  to  place  such  a  scheme 
aa  I  have  outlined  in  operation;  that  its  benefits,  at  any 
rate,  should  not  be  confined  to  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  application  at 
home. 


With  such  a  criticism  I  am  myself  in  great  sympathy. 
I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad,  if  I  am  so  directed  by  His 
Majest.v's  Government,  to  prepare  a  separate  memorandum 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  rural  Colonies 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  machinery 
which  I  have  suggested  as  suitable  to  the  case  of  their 
establishment  overseas. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  is  to  be  done? 

The  first  thing   to  do  is  for   the   Local   Govern 
ment  Board  to  instruct  Mr.   Haggard  to  undertake' 
forthwith  to  prepare  a  separate  memorandum  upon 
the  establishment  of  rural  colonies  in  this  country. 

When  that  is  Ix^ing  done,  the  Department,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Treasury, 
should  draw  up  a  National  Land  Settlements  Bill, 
placing  the  business  of  colonisation  under  a  special 
department  under  a  permanent  official  to  be  known 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Land  Settlements.  This 
Bill  should  be  passed  into  law  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  do  a  thousand  times  more  good  than 
the  Aliens  Bill  will  do  harm,  and  that  is  not  a 
little. 

The  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  a  Canadian  who,  when 
in  office,  did  more  for  Canadian  immigration  than 
any  man,  declares  that  he  regards  Mr.  Haggards 
scheme  "  as  an  embodiment  of  the  truest  andoest 
form  of  Imperial  patriotism,  because  it  is  building 
for  the  future  by  helping  to  give  a  solid  British 
basis  to  the  population  of  our  Great  West."  Writing 
to  Mr.   Ha,ggard,  he  says:  — 

I  sincerely  hope  that  if  the  matter  takes  serious  shape 
you  will  be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment. No  one  can  carry  out  such  a  plan  so  well  as  the 
man  who  has  conceived  it  and  actually  tested  it  by  per- 
sonal observation. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  Commander  Booth- 
Tucker  concur.  Writing  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
latter  says  :  — 

To  our  colonists  themselves,  I  can  assure  you,  as  well 
as  to  our  managers,  your  visit  has  been  an  inspiration  and 
encouragement,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  cause  of 
colonisation  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  both  the  guidance 
of  your  experienced  hand  and  the  advocacy  of  your,  eloquent 
pen  and  tongue. 

What  more  need  is  there  to  labour  the  point  ? 
The  scheme  is  business-like,  sound  and  ready.  The 
agents  are  waiting.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  as  Superintendent  of  Land  Settlements 
should  he  gazetted  to-morrow. 
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JUVENILE   COURTS. 


THE    "KID    JUDGE"    OF   DENVER. 


Australia  is  a  long  way  behind  the  times  in  the 
matter  of  separate  courts  for  children.  Our  practice 
of  presenting  children  at  court  in  the  same  dock  as 
adult  criminals  is  unwise,  unfair,  obsolete,  and  tends 
to  criminality.  In  the  September  issue  of  "  The  Re 
view  of  Review^s  "  I  shall  deal  with  the  matter  at 
length. 

In  the  meantime  I  give  an  idea  of  the  work  done 
l)v  Judge  Lindsey,  familiarly  and  affectionately  styled 
"  The    '  Kid '    Jucfge  "—the    Judge  of    the   County 
Court,  Denver,    Colorado, 
U.S.A.,   who  has  his  own 
methods   of     dealing    sue 
cessfully    with    the    Court 
problem    as    it    relates    to 
children.       An    article    in 
the  Outlook  for  June  24th, 
written  by  Henry  J.  Has 
kell,  is  worth  the  attention 
of  everyone  in  Australasia 
interested  in   Criminology. 
It  is  an  inspiration  and  an 
education.       Mr.    Haskell 
begins      by     saying :  — 

A  Denver  school  inspector 
recently  sent  a  boy  to  the 
blackboard  to  write  three 
proper    names. 

"Of  great  men?"  asked  the 
boy. 

"  If  you  like,"  replied  the 
inspector.  And  the  boy 
wrote:  — 

"  George    Washington, 

"  Abraham    Lincoln, 

"  Ben   B.   Lindsey." 

Colorado's  laws  are  the 
best  in  the  Union.  Thev 
provide  for  the  paroling  of 
young  offenders,  prohibit 
child  labour  and  the  con- 
finement of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  in 
gaols,  and  penalise  delin- 
quency of  parents.  Denver 
City  maintains  a  splendid 
detention  school,  and  the 
State  runs  two  industrial  schools 
one  for  girls. 

But  the  chief  factor  in  the  Colorado  situation  is  not  the 
laws,  but  thfe  personality  behind  them.  For  this  short, 
slight,  boyish  man  of  thirty-five,  in  the  frock  coat,  with 
the  keen  ej'es  and  the  soft  voice,  has  his  finger  on  every 
troublesome  boy  in  the  city,  and  under  his  wise  manage- 
ment the  leaders  of  the  "  gangs "  have  been  transformed 
into  pillars  of  the  law. 

This  is  how  Judge  Lindsey  works  : — 

Early  in  the  Court's  history  the  street  railway  company 
was  having  trouble  from  boys  who  were  derailing  cars  and 


smashing  windows.    Ofllcers  finally   caught   feven   and   took 
them   to   the    juvenile   court. 

Now,  Judge  Lindsey  never  asks  one  boy  to  "  tell  on " 
another.  "  Snitching,"  as  the  street  calls  it,  is  against  the 
ethics  of  the  gang,  and  the  Judge  assumes  that  a  boy's 
sense  of  honour  is  as  sacred  as  a  man's. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  on  the  other  fellows,"  he  said 
to  the  seven,  "  but  you  get  them  to  come  into  Court  to- 
morrow,  and  I'll  give  them  a  square  deal." 

The  next  day  they  returned  alone.     The  other  boys  were 
frightened,    they   reported;    but   they   believed,    if   the  Judge 
would  write  them  a   letter,   they   would  come. 
"AH  right,"  he  said.     "What  shall  I  say?" 
"  Begin,"    replied   one,    with    the   evident    intention    of    re- 
futing   a    charge    already    brought    against    him,    "begin — 
No   kid  has  snitclied,   but  if  you'll  come  the  Judge'U  give 
you   a   square   deal." 

A  day  or  two  later  52  boys 
crowded  into  his  chambers. 
He  explained  the  character  of 
their  offence,  and  then  organ- 
ised a  Little  Citizens'  League 
to  maintain  order  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

■  Now,  we're  not  going  to 
have  any  more  policemen  out 
there,"  he  said  to  the  League. 
"  I've  told  the  company  that 
I'll  be  responsible  for  their 
having  no  more  trouble.  I'm 
depending  on  you,  now.  You 
won't  throw  me  down,  boys, 
will   you?" 

"  You  bpt  we  won't.  Judge," 
they  shouted.  And  they 
didn't. 


Judge   Lindsey 


The  success  of  Judge 
Lindsey  is  to  most  laymen 
a  miracle.  He  gets  boy 
thieves  into  court  when  the 
police  have  given  up  the 
job.  But  to  one  who 
watches  him  in  his  work 
there  is  no  mystery.  There 
is  such  an  air  of  freedom 
about  the  Child's  Court 
that  the  police  used  to  call 
it,  in  derision,  "  Lindsey's 
Sunday-school."  But  they 
have  learned  to  respect  it 
now.  The  court-room  is 
used,  but  in  reality  it  looks 
more  like  a  Sunday-school 
than  a  court  of  criminal 
procedure. 


-one  for  boys  and 


The  Judge  comes  down  from 
the  bench  to  a  camp-chair  on 
a  low  platform.  Beside  him,  keeping  a  record  of  the  cases, 
sits  Mrs.  Gregory,  a  probation  officer.  Two  other  probation 
officers  and  one  or  two  truant  officers  are  in  the  room,  but 
there  is  no  policeman,  and  no  officer  of  any  sort  in  uni- 
form. Teachers  and  principals  from  the  ward  schools  are 
present  in  force  to  advise  and  explain.  For  the  rest,  there 
are  150  boys— the  few  girls  come  on  another  day^most  of 
them  between  tlie  age  of  eight  and  fourteen,  sitting  in  camp- 
chairs  and  swinging  their  feet.  It  is  a  clean  crowd,  though 
it  wasn't  so  originally.  Judge  Lindsey  found  a  room  in 
the  basement  where  the  engineer  stored  his  oil.  He  had  it 
emptied  and  cemented,  and  water-pipes  put  in.  Now  the 
boys  crowd  there  for  shower-baths  before  going  into  Court. 
These  probationers  are  required  to  api>ear  every  second 
Saturdaj^  witli  a  report  from  the  teacher  of  the  ward 
school. 
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the   back.     "  You're 

each    one    called    by 
a  slap  on  the  ba 
by   the  exclamati 
Fine;    that's    out    of 


What  a  wonderful  amount  of  humanity  the  Judge 
introduces  into  his  methods  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Tlie  boys  from  the  Webster  School,"  calls  the  Judge, 
and  half-a-dozen  little  chaps  crowd  forward  about  him, 
ragrged,   perhaps,  but  clean. 

'■  Here,  Sam,  com?  up  here,"  says  the  Judge,  pulling  to 
his  side  a  boy  with  a  faded  coat  and  patchwork  trousers. 
"  You  had  only  '  fair '  in  your  last  report,  Sam,  but  I'll 
bet  it's  '  excellent '  this  time  " — tearing  open  the  envelope 
and  glancing  at  the  slip  inside.  "  That's  the  stuff.  1  knew 
you  wouldn't  throw  me  down,  Sara,  would  you?  Put  it 
there.  "  And  the  boy  gets  a  hearty  handshake  and  stands 
aside  grinning  all  over. 

"What's  the  matter,  Johnny?"  to  the  next  in  the  group. 
"  We've  stuck  together  a  long  time  since  that  day  I  caught 
you  shooting  craps  at  the  depot.  Eemember,  Johnny?  But 
your  teacher  says  j'ou've  been  playing  hooky  some  lately. 
Don't  you  know  the  boys  that  play  hooky  get  to  swiping 
things  next?" 
■  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  you're  not  going  to  do  that?  No,  sir,  of  course 
you're  not.  I've  given  you  a  square  deal,  haven't  I?  And 
you're  going  to  give  me  a  square  deal,  aren't  you?  I  know 
I  can  depend  on  you,   Johnny,   can't   I?" 

"You  can.  Judge." 

"  That's  right.  Tliat's  the  way  to  talk.  You'll  bring 
'excellent'  next  time,   won't  vou?" 

"I'll   try." 

"  Sure,    you    will  " — slapping    him    on 
my  kind,  Johnny.     Now  don't  forget." 

So    they    pass    in    a    long    procession, 
name  and  greeted  with  a  handshake  or  u  slap  on  the  back; 
those   who   have   done  well   encouraged    by   the  exclamation, 
"  Bully."    "  Good    for    you,    I^inder.' 

sight";  the  few  less  fortunate  braced  to  do  better  with, 
'I'm  mighty  sorr.v  to  hear  this,  Tom."  "Oh,  pshaw,  that'll 
never  do,"   "Say,   you  won't   throw   me   down.   Skinny." 

But  the  Judge  goes  further  than  this.  His  keen 
eye  takes  in  a  boy's  physical  condition.  A  boy  with 
a  long  truancy  record  is  drawn  to  his  side,  and 
patted  affectionately,  and  ^sked  why  he  does  not 
like  to  go  to  school.  The  boy  says  he  has  bad  head- 
aches, and  the  Judge  promises  a  note  to  Dr.  Smith 
to  get  the  boy's  eyes  examined.  Many  cases  occur 
like  this.  So  morose  and  unruly  was  one  boy,  that 
lx)th  parents  gave  him  u])  in  despair.  Now  he  is 
tractable  and  happy  under  the  care  of  the  physician 
whom  Judge  I>indsey  referred  him  to,  and  who 
found  that  the  bov  in  earlv  childhood  had  epileptic 
fits. 

School  teachers  are  the  \ Court's  faithful  allies. 
The  names  of  the  probation  boys  are  listed  and  sent 
to  the  teacher.  If  one  fails  to  appear  at  the  morn- 
ing roll  call,  the  Juvenile  Court  is  rung  up  within  lo 
minutes,  and  the  case  is  investigated  at  once  by  a 
])robati6n  officer. 

What  could  be  more  helpful  to  lads  with  criminal 
tendencies  than  the  following:  — 

Two  boys  were  charged  with  robbing  a  drunken  man  of 
a  bottle  of  lieer  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  four  others 
were  accused  of  implication  in  the  breaking  of  a  suburljan 
merchant's   window. 

"  Well,  Isaac,  how  was  it  ?"  asked  the  Judge  of  one  of  the 
first    two. 

"  I  took  the  bottle.  Judge,  but  I  didn't  take  anv  monev." 

"  Honour  bright?" 

"  Yes,  Judge." 

■'  Well,  I  believe  vou.  Isaac.  I  believe  the  cop  was  mis- 
taken   about    the   money.     Where  did   von  get   it?" 

"  It  was  only  a  dollar  22,  Judge.  I  made  it  selling  30 
extras." 

"  All  right.  Just  wait  a  few  minutes  over  there.  But  we 
can't  have  any  more  robbing  of  drunks.  That  was  wrong, 
w^asn't   it?" 

"  Yes.   Judge." 

"And  vou're  going  to  cut  it  out,  and  the  drinking,  too? 
We  aren't  going  to  have  to  send  you  to  Golden?  " 

The  boy  promised,  and  later  a  messenger  sent  bv  the 
Court  to  the  newspaper  office  returned  with  fonflrmation 
of  the  story  of  the  purchase  of  the  extras.     Tlie  prisoner 


and    his   companion    were   released   on    probation,    with    in- 
structions  to  appear  at  the  chambers  the  next  wee^  for   a 
private  talk.     The  four  boys  involved  in  the  window-smash- 
ing liad  been  questioned  by  police  and  probation  ofBcers  in 
vain.    They  ditln't  break  the  window,  and  they  knew  notliir  ■ 
about    it.    Tearful    yet    defiant,    they    faced    the    Judge,    ;i : 
l)egan    repeating    their   denials.     He    .«et    the    leader    on    '. 
knee,  and  a  little  kindly   talk  brought  out  the   facts.      1 1  • 
boy    who    really    threw    tlie   stone    was    to    be    persuaded    t< 
come  in  and  talk  with  the  Judge,  and  the  gang  were  to  )>;' 
for  the  window. 

The  boys  are  encouraged  to  regard  the  Court  as  tlieir 
friend.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of  litigation  involving  an 
estate  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars,  a  youngster,  wiiii 
;i  bundle  of  newspapers  under  his  arm.  burst  into  the  room, 
shouting.    "  tJudge,   Judge,   I   want   an   injunction!" 

The  attorneys  were  .shocked,  and  the  bailiff'  started  to  put 
the  bo.v  out.  "Hold  on."  said  Judge  Lindsey:  "a  live  'boy 
is  worth  more  than  a  dead  man's  millions.  We'll  adjourn 
Court  for  live  minutes  and  hear  what  he  wants." 

The  lad  explained  that  a  "  fly  cop      had  just  come  on  the 
beat,   and,   because  he   was  jumping  on   cars  to   sell   papers, 
had   driven  him  from   the  coi-ner  which    had  been   his  bn- 
ness   stand   for   several   years.     He   was    losing  fifty   cent> 
day,     and    wanted    an     injunction    against    the    policem;i 
The   Judge  took   an    injunction   blanji   and  wrote   a   note   to 
the  patrol-man  explaining  tliat  Morris  was  a   good  boy  who 
reported    regularly   to   the   Court,   and   asked   that  he   be  al- 
lowed to  get  on  the  cars.     "  The  cop  dropped  dead  when  he 
reud    it,"   explained    Morris   the   next   da.v,    "  but   it   was   all 
right." 

Judge   iJndsey  certainly    turns   accepted   theories  ' 
upside  down.     When  ;v  boy  lias  to  be  sent  to  the  In-  i 
dustrial  School,  he  never  sends  an  officer  with  him,  I 
but  trusts  the  boy  to  go  alone,   and  only  once  h 
one  ever  failed  him,  and  this  was  the  case:  — 

A  probation  ofllcer  found  "  Moochey "  asleep  in  a  cheai> 
restaurant  the  day  after  his  commitment  to  the  detention 
school.  "Why  aren't  you  at  the  school?"  demande<l  the 
officer,   shaking  him  awake. 

"Oh,  I  clean  forgot,"  said  the  penitent  boy.  "  Gimine 
the  writ   an'  I'll   go   right    along." 

»-HOW   THE   COURT    WAS   STABTED. 

When  Judge  Lindsey  was  appointed,  the  Colorado 
law  governing  juvenile  offenders  was  very  weak. 
Boys  were  bundled  oft'  to  the  State  Institution,  or 
.sent  to  the  gaol,  or  put  on  probation,  and  there  wa.-; 
an  end  of  it.  It  happened  that  soon  after  his  aj)- 
])ointment  some  boys  were  brought  before  him  on  a 
charge  of  robbing  a  pigeon-roost.  Now  it  happened 
that  when  Judge  Lindsey  was  a  boy,  he  had  start'  1 
out  to  rob  the  same  roost,  and  the  recollection  w.is 
so  startling  that  he  said  to  the  prosecutor,  "I  would 
not  have  wanted  to  go  to  gaol  or  the  Reform  Scho  ' 
for  that.  I  guess  I  must  talk  to  these  boys."  Th' 
Denver's  Juvenile  Court  came  into  existence,  with 
.1  rhange  and  improvement  in  juvenile  crimin.nl 
laws. 

The   police  deriderl   the  idea   of  the   Court . 
looked  on  the  "  Kid  Jud;,'e"  as  mildly  insane.  When 
a   boy  of  fifteen,   who    had    been   in    gaol    thirteen 
times,  was  brought  before  him.  and  he  said  he  mv. 
have  a  talk  with  the  boy  and  put  him  on  probatic: 
reporting   him   regularly  to  the    Judge,   the    offir. 
said.  "You  are  crazy;  he  needs  to  go  to  gaol,"  TI 
Judge  replied,  "He  has  l)een  in  gaol  thirteen  tini. 
and  it  has  not  done  him  any  good.     SupiX)se  I  tr\ 
my  way  and  fail,  I  will  still  have  twelve  times  the 
best  of  you  fellows."     But  he  didn't  fail.     The  boy 
has  a  clean  record  now.    One  reason  why  the  Judge 
seldom  fails  is  that  he  is  always  open  to  receive  tl 
bovs.     Thev  go  to  him  at  his  Chambers  for  advi<  • 
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and  even  to  his  home  in  the  evenings.  He  takes 
them  to  dinner,  and  generally  interests  himself  in 
them.  And  what  is  the  result?  It  can  never  be 
told  in  figures.  No  philanthropic  work  can.  But 
detective  officers  ha\e  been  reduced,  fees  from  the 
Juvenile  Court  show  a  marvellous  falling  off,  and 
he  Courts  annual  report  shows  an  incredible  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  serious  offences  amongst 
the  boys  of  Denver. 

The  article  closes  with  a  startling  story  of  how 
Judge  Lindsey  asked  a  young  fellow  of  twenty, 
under  a  sentence  of  death  for  murder,  hoAv  he  first 
got  into  trouble.  When  he  was  twelve  he  had  stolen 
a  razor  to  use  in  whittling  kite  sticks :  — 


"It  was  this  way,"  he  explained.  "The  guy  on  the  high 
bench  with  the  whiskers  says,  '  What's  the  boy  done, 
officer?'  And  the  cop  says,  '  He's  a  bad  kid,  yoxir  Honour, 
and  broke  into  a  store  and  stole  a  razor.'  And  the  guy 
on  the  high  bench  says,  '  Ten  dollars  or  ten  days.'  Time, 
three   minutes;     one    round    of   a   prize   fight." 

"I  couldn't  forget  those  dramatic  last  words."  added  the 
Judge,  "  and  I  decided  his  story  wasn't  to  be  duplicated  in 
Denver  if  I  could  help  it."    There  is  no  danger. 

Compared  with  this  work  the  foolish  policy  adopt- 
ed by  Australasian  Courts  becomes  criminal.  Hun- 
dreds of  children  are  spoiled  through  obsolete  Court 
methods.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  which 
are  now  l:)eing  made  to  get  Courts  of  this  kind 
established  throughout  Australasia  will  be  attended 
with  immediate  success. 

W.     H.    JUDKINS. 


When  you  have  read  this  issue  of  "  The  Review  of  Re\  iews "  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
mention  to  \our  friends  any  feature  that  has  pleased  you.  We  want  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  ever. 
If  any  reader  will  send  in  the  names  of  any  friends  who  will  be  interested  in  the  "  Review "  we  shall  be 
^glad  to  send  a  sample  copy      We  thank  those  who  last  month  forwarded  us  names. — Editor. 


Opper,    in   New   York   American.'] 
The  War  for  Liberty,  Bound  in  the  End  to  win  Everywhere,  will  remove  War  of  all  Kinds 

from  the  Face  of  the  Earth. 
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By  special  permission  of   the    pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agttew 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

WE  have  made  arrangements  with   the   Proprietors  of    the    London   Punch   which    enable    us     each    month    to 
give  our  readers  the  most  interesting  cartoons  and  articles    from   what    is    universally  admitted    to  be    the 
foremost  humorous  journal   of   the   world. 


A  Ju-Jitsuou8  Hint. 


SYMPATHETIC  LADY:    "Very  sad  that  your  husband  should 
have  lost  his  leg!    How  did  it  happen?" 


Fair    Victim:     "Pardon    me,   Mr.     -Snobbarts,     tliis     is  a        .  MRS.  HAGGLES :    "Why,  he  got  ran  over  by  dne  o'   these 
•waltB,  I  believe,  not  a  bout  of  Ju-jitsu!"  'ere  subtraction   engines,    Misa!" 
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Uncle  Jolliboy's  Town  Nieces. 

Keeper  says  place  overrun  with  rabbits.  Suggest  to  nieces 
that  we  might  thin  them  out  a  bit.  Above  picture  repre- 
sents effect  on  nieces  of  first  rabbit  killed!  Suggest  picking 
flowers  instead  I 


I VMNiNr— Kin t.-d,  - 


The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

TOMKINS  (whom  she  has  consistently  and  mercilessly 
snubbed,  and  who  has  long  nourished  a  desire  for  revenge) : 
"Ah,  how  d'ye  do.  Miss  Ackridd?  I  have  heard  the  news. 
I'm    sure    I   heartily   wish    your   fianc6   joy." 

Miss  a.  (sourly) :    "  Indeed  ?    I  fear  you  have  been  misin- 
formed,  Mr.   Tomkins.    I  have  no   fianc6." 
_  TOMKINS   (lifting  his  hat,   and  beating  a  hasty   retreat): 

Yes— er— quite  so.    I— I  congratulate  him." 


Seir-Denial. 

FARMEE:   "Hullo,  Jim,  not  got  a  job  yet!    How's  that?" 
Jim  (who   never  would  work,   and  has  been  studying  the 
Unemployed   Question    in   an    old   newspaper) :    "  Well,    Sir, 
how    can    you    expect    me    to    take    the    bread    out    of    the 
mouths  of  80   many  poor  starvin'  people?" 


The  Sibylline  Books. 

FATE  THE  SIBYL:  "Once  I  offered  you  peace  with  the  rem- 
nant of  your  naval  strength!  Now  I  offer  you  peace  while 
you  still  have  an  army !  If  I  should  have  to  come 
again " 
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A  Natural   Inference. 


And  No  Wonder ! 


,    .  .  BUDDING  M.P. :    "  That's  the  worst  of  haviuf?  a  reputation 

"  Oh,    mamma,   I  know   what    you   mean    by    being   sound        f^j,  being  a  humorist.    No  sooner  did  I  stand  up  and  open 

asleep  now.    Just  listen   to  papa!"  my  mouth  to  make  my   speech   than   they   all   yelled  with- 

laughter." 


SHlLJiK 


Increasing  Locamobility  of  the  Pedestrian. 

Bless  j'ou,  we  are  an  adaptable  race.  With  a  little  more  practice  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  nip  out  of  the  wa>' 
of  the  moneyed  classes  in  their  "  Destroyers "  with  the  agility  of  the  erasshopper  and  the  prehensile  skill  of  the* 
forest   ape.     After   all   they   don't   wimh    to   kill   us,    and    we  can't  expect    them   to   play    "  Bridge "   all   the   time. 
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To  Keep  HisMemoi'y  Green. 
HE-    "I    was    an    intimate    friend    of    your    late    husband. 
Cant   jou   gi\e   me    sometliine:    to    remember    him    b\ 
SHE     shyly)         How    would   Z   do' 


A  Cure 

SHE:  "Tell  me,  Bertie,  is  it  true  you  proposed  to  Mies 
Belsize  last  night?    I  didn't  know  you  were  in  love." 

HE-  "Oh,  it  wasn't  that.  She  was  in  bad  spirits,  ana 
looked  so  seedy.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to  say 
to   cheer  her   ap!" 


At  the  Academy. 
Miss    Jones  :    "  How   came   you   to    think    of    the    subject, 
Mr.    de   Brush?"  ,    .      .  ^       .1    c 

ECCENTEIC  AETIST:    "Oh,  I  have   had  it  in   my   head   for 

^ItflSS     JONES:     "How     wonderful:    What    did     the    papers 

^IeccenteIC    ARTIST:     "Said    it    was    full    of    'Atmosphere,' 
and   suggested    '  Spa^e.'  " 


OLD  GENT  (out  of  depth  in  river) :   "  Helpl    I  can  t  flwiml 
AMERICAN  (safe  on  bank):    "Waal!    I  guese  I  ca^t  8i»lm 
either;   but  I'm  not  making  such  a  durn'd  noise  about  lU 
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RISE,   MIGHTY  ANGLO-SAXONS! 


By  Katrina  Trask,  New  York,  in  the  June  "  Arena." 


O   mighty  Anglo-Saxons !     You   assert 

With  conscious  pride  the  kingship  of  your  race. 

Rise !    Prove  that  kingship  in  a  purblind  world 

By  your  high  likeness  to  the  King  of  kings ; 

Proclaim  yourselves  the  champions  of  Peace. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons — break  your  swords, 

Disband  your  armies  and  destroy  your  arms ; 

Stand  forth  for  Peace  and  win  a  deathless  name. 

Peace  is  not  peace  that  sings  its  battle-songs, 

And  sets  its  cannon  on  a  hundred  hills; 

That  points  its  guns  North,    East,    and   West   and 

South, 
Toward  friendly  harbours,  ready  at  a  word 
To  call  friends,  enemies  and  targets — No ! 
Peace  is  the  great  affirmative  of  God ; 
It  knows  no  armies,  arms  or  armaments; 
For  armies,  arms  and  armaments  deal  death, 
And  Peace  holds  conquest  in  the  strength  of  life; 
Its  crown  immortal  is  unconquerable ; 
Reach  forth  and  claim  the  laurel  for  your  own. 

Hath  not  the  revolution  of  the  years 

Brought  sons  of  God  a  few  steps  nearer  God  than 

this — 
That  they  shall  stand  arrayed  in  uniform 
To  march,  at  sudden  call,  to  mutilate 
Their  brothers,  and  to  mar  and  mangle  men 
Framed  in  the  image  of  the  God  of  gods? 
Hath  not  the  cycle  of  the  centuries 
Made  manifest  a  clearer  light  than  this — 
The  man  should  compassed  be  by  his  own  State 
And  see  no  farther  than  its  boundaries? 
O  foolish,  vain,  and  perishable  man  ! 
Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon,  every  race 
Is  but  one  unit  in  a  universe; 
And  brotherhood  should  circle  round  the  world. 


Rise,  mighty  Anglo-Saxons !     Rule  by  right  divine. 
No  sword  but  found  at  last  its  Nemesis 
In  all  the  records  of  the  splendid  past. 
Rome,  Greece  and  Babylon  in  turn  drew  sword. 
Then  each  before  a  stronger  power  went  down. 
01  mighty  Anglo-Saxons — break  your  swords, 
Disband  your  armies,  and  destroy  your  arms  ! 
And  in  God's  name  have  done  with  barren  lies, 
For  you  are  hypocrites — yea,  whited  sepulchres,     ^ 


O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons,  full  of  dead  men's  bones;  — 

You  preach  a  gospel  when  you  live  it  not ; 

You  trick  yourselves  with  honeyed  words  of  Peace 

When  every  oath  of  office  echoes  war; 

You  prate  of  arbitration  to  the  tune 

Of  clanging  hammers,  ringing  on  the  steel 

That  shapes  your  battleships  and  armaments. 

On  two  great  continents  the  churchly  towers  aspire 

Toward  the  deep  azure  and  the  silent  stars, 

And  rising  paeans  from  the  multitude  intone 

The  Anglo-Saxon's  worship  of  the  Christ. 

The  Christ !    O  canting  hypocrites,  have  done  ! 

Christ's  way  is  peace ;   His  one  command  is  Peace  ; 

His  final  will  and  testament  is  Peace. 

You  cannot  serve  Him  and  deny  Him  both. 

Be  honest,  Anglo-Saxons!     And  be  true! 

Pull  down  your  ministers ;  hush  the  swelling  hymn ; 

Throw  to  the  winds  the  sacramental  bread — 

The  holy  bread  of  life  and  brotherhood — 

Or,  with  a  common  human  honesty, 

Cease  to  shed  blood ;  and  cease  to  teach  your  sons 

The  code  of  battle  and  the  code  of  death, 

While — dressed  in  your  ensanguined  livery — 

They  wait  the  opportunity  to  kill ; 

Cease     to     build     battleships     and     death's     grim 

enginery ; 
Cease  to  pay  tribute  to  the  god  of  war; 
And  cease — O  Pharisees  ! — to  pray  "  Thy  kingdom 

come," 
While  you  are  voting  means  to  make  a  hell 
In  some  vain-boasted  cause  of  righteousness. 

Haste,  Anglo-Saxons !     Ere  it  be  too  late, 

And  that  sure  prophecy  the  Master  spake 

Shall  find  fulfilment  in  your  overthrow. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!     Break  your  swords, 

Disband  your  armies  and  destroy  your  arms. 

Rise  to  your  destiny  and  learn  a  godlike  strength, 

A  power  from  Peace  those  nations  never  knew 

Which  flourished  for  a  glorious  yesterday 

To  lie  beneath  to-morrow's  desolating  dust. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons !     Seek  a  way 

That  will  be  unto  immortality ; 

And  conquer  with  a  conquest  unto  life. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons !     Ere  it  be  too  late, 

Rise,  break  your  swords,  and  rule  by  right  divine ! 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS   OF   THE   THEATRE. 


Xn  — MY    FIRST   SHAKESPEAREAN    TRAGEDffiS. 


By  W.  T.  Stead. 


Last  month  I  saw  the  three  one-act  pieces  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  "  King  Lear,"  as  performed  by  the 
Benson  Company,  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  Notting 
Hill,  and  "  Hamlet,"  performed  without  scenery  by 
Mr.  Tree  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  former 
were  too  slight,  the  latter  too  serious  to  be  noticed 
this  month.  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  the 
sequel  to  "  Candida  "  is  delightfully  diverting.  In 
"  How  She  Lied  to  Her  Husband  "  the  young  idiot 
of  a  poet  who  suffers  from  Prossy's  complaint,  in- 
stead of  inspiring  the  husband  with  jealousy  excites 
his  ire  because  he  pretends  he  has  not  suffered 
from  that  sentimental  malady.  This  husband  is 
quite  proud  that  all  men  fall  in  love  with 
his  wife.  It  is  characteristically  exaggerated  after 
the  fashion  of  Shaw,  but  that  method  of 
regarding  Prossy's  complaint  is  much  more  sen- 
sible than  the  usual  crazy  jealousy  with  which  mar- 
ried folk  are  supposed  to  resent  the  discovery  that 
the  charms  to  which  they  mutually  succumbed  have 
not  lost  their  attractive  power  upon  those  of  the 
other  sex. 

Of  Mr.  Benson's  King  Lear  I  prefer  to  say 
nothing  until  after  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  company  in  other  pieces  at  the  Shake- 
speare Festival  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Of  "  Hamlet,"  as  played  at  His  Majesty's  with- 
out the  disadvantage  of  scenery,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  play  seemed  to  me  to  gain,  rather  than  to  lose, 
by  the  absence  of  the  elaborate  mountings,  which 
distract  attention  from  the  action  to  the  scenery. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  "  Hamlet."  My 
first  impression  of  the  play  as  played,  compared 
with  the  play  as  written,  was  not  unlike  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  mind  when  for  the  first  time  you 
travel  by  an  express  train  over  a  line  on  which  you 
have  heretofore  stopped  at  all  the  wayside  stations. 
The  sense  of  breathless  rush  is  the  same  in  both. 
As  you  just  catch  with  difficultv  in  passing  the 
familiar  names  of  the  stations  as  you  whiz  past  the 
platform,  so  in  like  manner  you  hear  the  famous 
phrases  which  are  the  landmarks  of  the  play,  and 
before  you  have  really  heard  them,  and  are  quite 
sure  where  to  place  them,  you  are  whirled  on  by 
the  action  of  the  drama.  You  have  not  time  to 
think.  I  always  thought  "  Hamlet,"  when  I  read 
it,  was  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  meditative  and 
philosophic  of  plays,  and  I  often  wondered  how  it 
was  that  a  drama,  which  has  kept  the  commenta- 
tors and  philosophic  critics  of  the  world  busy  for 
centuries,  commended  itself  so  much  to  the  ordinary 
playgoer.  Now  that  I  have  seen  it  acted  I  can 
understand.     It  is  a  piece  full  of  action,  of  sensa- 


tional action ;  only  it  goes  too  quick.  I  remember 
seeing  a  kinetoscope  of  the  Coronation,  in  which 
a  ceremony .  that  lasted  several  hours  was  hurried 
through  in  thirty  minutes.  As  I  called  to  mind  the 
innumerable  treatises  and  disquisitions  I  had  read 
about  the  play,  in  which  almost  every  speech  has 
afforded  a  theme  for  endless  dissertation,  it  was 
something  of  a  shock  to  see  the  play  going  past  at 
double-quick  step.  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  But 
I  think  I  felt  the  contrast  more  between  the  play 
written  and  the  play  acted  in  the  case  of  "  Hamlet " 
than  in  any  of  those  I  have  yet  seen. 

Before  Mr.  Tree  stages  "  Hamlet "  again  he 
ought  to  go  to  a  good  materialising  seance  and  see 
a  real  disembodied  spirit.  It  would  give  him 
points  for  his  Ghost.  I  have  seen  many  such  spec- 
tral figures,  and  none  of  them  bore  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  stage  ghost.  The  greeny, 
ghastly  shimmer  across  the  eyes  is  a  thing  of  the 
stage,  stagy.  I  don't  regard  seance  ghosts  as  the 
most  authentic  specimens  of  the  returning  spirit. 
But  they  are  accessible,  and  they  are  so  far  con- 
ventional as  to  be  swathed  in  light  gossamer  drapery. 
The  really  genuine  ghost  is  either  invisible,  and  is 
heard,  not  seen,  or  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  ordinary  persons  whom  he 
meets,  except  a  capacity  for  passing  through  walls 
and  for  vanishing  instantaneously.  If  Hamlet's 
father  did  come  back,  as  the  legend  asserts,  then  it 
is  tolerably  certain  he  came  back  exactly  in  the 
manner  and  fashion  in  which  he  lived.  There 
would,  indeed,  be  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  living.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
ghosts  in  real  life  to  be  spoken  to  as  if  they  were 
ordinary  flesh  and  blood  creatures.  Nor  is  the 
truth  discovered  until  the  lifelike  phantom  dissolves 
itself  into  thin  air. 

Beyond  a  few  passing  observations  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to-day.  Tragedy  makes  a  much  greater  de- 
mand upon  the  imagination  than  comedy.  You 
have  to  make  believe  a  great  deal  before  you  can 
persuade  yourself  that  half-a-dozen  men  with  swords 
and  spears,  confusedly  running  to  and  fro  for  a  few 
seconds,  represent  a  pitched  battle  in  which  a  king- 
dom was  at  stake.  A  hieroglyph  of  crossed  swords 
held  aloft  by  a  herald  would  hardly  leave  more  to 
the  imagination  than  the  stage  battle  as  I  have  so 
far  seen  it.  And  that  is  by  no  means  the  only  diffi- 
culty you  have  to  overcome  in  reconciling  what 
you  see  with  what  is  possible.  For  instance,  when 
the  King  of  Denmark  is  kneeling  like  a  waxwork 
at  his  prayers,  Hamlet  comes  in,  and  seeing  him 
begins  a  loud  soliloquy  as  to  whether  he  ought  or 
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iiwuUi  not  to  kill  him  at  his  devotions,  finally  de- 
ciiliiin  tlijil  iin  hin  fluty  wa»  to  wnd  him  to  Hfll,  he 
li;i(l  liciter  not  rink  tlie  chance  of  jMMiding  him  to 
Heaven.  All  tlii>t  in  Haid  in  a  hrtid  voice  within  a 
irw  Nardil  of  the  kneeling  kingi.  If  it  had  been  in 
H-al  life,  tlw  monarch  would  have  leapt  from  his 
I  lui'N  wln'f>  the  fifHt  words  were  spoken.     It  is  not 

.  if  he  w<Te  rapt  in  forgetfulness  by  a  passion  of 
I.  rvent  prayer.  It  might  rather  be  assumed  that 
he  had  gone  to  sleep,  so  motionless  was  he,  so  inert. 
NO  oblivious  of  his  neplu-w's  loud  harangue.  And 
then  the  HixM'cheH  and  discourst-s  of  the  dying  are 
wiM-fullv  unreal.  Nature  does  not  jjolish  off  her 
nctitrM  in  such  dramatic  style.  I  am  gla<l  that  my 
lirHl  Ht.ige  plays  were  simpler  and  more  natural. 
Ill  tlicse  tragedies  I  have  not  y^-t  Iwcoine  acclima- 
iiseil    lo    lh<!   conventions   and    the    artificial    atmo- 

piieiv.  And  when  you  swe  "  Hamlet  "  act<'d  for 
I  he  lirst  time,  it  is  as  if- you  wrre  suddenly  com- 
pelled to  Iwar  th*'  prophecies  of  Isaiah  declaimed 
l)y  tho  characters  of  a  melodrama,  or  the  visions  of 
(he  Apocalypse  thrown  on  the  sheet  by  a  quick- 
iiiiiv  iiig  kinteoscope. 

Tlie  leading  idea  left  upon  my  mind  on  seeing 
"llaiulel  '  was  the  absurdity  of  the  importance  which 
we  attach  to  the  difT<Tence  bel\v<'en  what  we  call 
teal  things  and  things  of  the  imagination.  Shake- 
speare creal<'d  out  of  the  di^bris  of  ancient  tradi- 
tion collect<'d  by  S;ixo  (irammaticus  a  Hamlet 
I'rince  of  Denmark.  There  may  have  never  been  a 
Hamlet  in  real  life.  If  there  was  he  probably  in 
nit  whit  resembh'tl  .Shak(»sf>eare's  prince.  But  what 
reality  there  is  in  th<'  imaginary  hero,  what  phan- 
toms are  all  the  real  prime's  that  reigned  and  ruled 

ii\d  fought  and  di<'d  near  Mlsinorel  To  the  nar- 
mw  cinMc  of  their  courtiers  or  the  somewhat  wider 

\\\\\  of  their  camps,  these  real  monarchs  were 
\  isibl«\  tai\gibl<',  audible  »>ntities  at  the  most  for 
thnn'scoit"  years  rnd  ten.  but  iv»w  where  are  they? 
Who  ren\i>mb«^rs  evtn  so  nuich  as  their  nann's?  A 
m«MV  actor's  puppet,  born  of  an  actor's  brain,  out- 
ri\<\s  all  the  tlynasties  foundetl  on  the  devotion  of 
nations  and  the  valour  of  armies;  yea,  and  of  his 
kingtiom  then^  is  no  end. 

.\ll  th<^  grtMtest  nxM\  of  letters  in  the  world  have 
lUsnned  it  a  pn>blem  wi^rthy  the  loftiest  intelUvt  to 
discuss  the  character,  to  explain  the  actions  of  this 
mock   prince  of  the  stage.     He  is  more  real   than 

llan«\ilv»l  or  Alexander  the  tm'at,  and  quite  as  real 
as  Julius  tVsar  and  NajxMtMm.  If  jx^m^anemv  l>e 
a  nurk  »>f  n^alitv,  then  it  is  the  stagx'  of  the  fo»>t- 
lights  rather  th  in  the  stage  of  historv  which  has  the 
m«vst  ix^alitv  abont  its  oaniiv\i\ts.  Kmpires  met  in 
death •«ra|>j>k^  last  month,  and  the  name  of  Mukden 
has  taktM\  its  plaiv  In^side  those  of  Marathon  and 

Ansterlil*  aivl  Waterloo.  Put  twvnty  >vars  hence 
\\"ho  will  K^  abV^  to  nvall  tho  iuui\es,  Wt  aloi>e  to 


realise  the  characters,  of  all  the  doughty  generals 
who  hurled  their  troops  into  that  Eastern  charnel 
hou.se?  Yet,  two  hundred  years  hence,  to  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  the  slaying  of  Polonius  and  the 
fight  in  the  grave  between  Laertes  and  Hamlet  will 
be  real  events. 

Trite  a.s  are  these  ob.servations,  natural  and  ob- 
vious to  everyone,  they  came  home  to  me  with  fresh 
force  as  I  watched  the  rush  of  the  movement  in  the 
drama  of  the  Royal  Dane.  When  we  come  to  think 
of  it,  the  real  world  in  which  we  live  is  not  that  in 
which  our  bodies  move,  more  or  less  consciously, 
for  a  few  years;  it  is  that  in  which  our  minds  live, 
among  the  beings  whom  w'e  know  and  love  and 
])artly  understand.  Hamlet  is  far  more  real  to  us 
than  His  Majesty  King  Christian,  who  now  occupies 
the  koyal  Throne  of  Denmark ;  and  Othello  is 
mor«*  near  to  us  than  most  of  those  who  live  next 
door.  And  it  is  no  small  part  of  this  magic  that 
all  the  greatest  thinkers,  as  well  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  common  people  of  the  world,  for  many 
generations  past  knew  these  people  whom  we  knew, 
shared  their  .sorrows,  exulted  in  their  triumphs, 
mourneil  over  their  death.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
which  make  the  whole  world  kin. 

H**nce  it  is  that  vx»  may  regard  the  sudden,  un- 
exi>ected,  and  most  welcome  revival  of  Shakespeare 
that  is  taking  place  this  year  as  one  of  the  welcome 
signs  of  the  coming  of  l>etter  times,  of  which,  in  the 
religious  world,  the  Revival  in  Wales  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  Think  of  it !  Last  year  a  Shake- 
speare play  was  hardly  to  be  seen  in  London.  This 
year  there  have  been  continuously  perfonned  for 
quite  long  runs — "  The  Tempest  "  and  ''  "Much  Ado 
Abi>ut  Nothing '■  at  His  Majesty's,  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  "  at  the  Adelphi,  "  Henr>  V."  at  the  Im- 
perial. 

H<\sides  these  pieces  played  every  night  the  Ben- 
s()n  C\>mi>any  has  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Coronet 
"  Hamlet, "  "  Macbeth."  "  King  Lear,"  "  The  Comedy 
of  Krrors,'  "  The  Men^hant  of  Venice  "  and  "  As 
V'ou  Like  It,"  and  Mr.  Tree  has  twice  performed 
"  Hamlet "  at  His  Majesty's.  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving 
l)egan  "Hamlet"  on  April  ist  at  the  Adelphi,  and 
during  ShakesjHMre  week  Mr.  Tree  is  to  produce 
"  Hamlet."  "  Julius  Csesar. "  •  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Wimlsor, '  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  "  Richard 
11.,'  'The  Temi>est."  aixi  "Twelfth  Night." 
"  Othello  '  was  produced  at  the  Shaftesbury,  and 
Mr.  Martin  Hanvy  w  ill  pn>duce  "  Hamlet  '  at  the 
Lyric.  So  wv  shall  have  at  least  four  Hamlets  in 
the  tield  in  two  months. 

It  wt>uld  seem  as  if  it  were  not  only  in  religion 
and  in  p^^litics  that  the  Knglish  are  returning  to 
their  old  allegiance.  In  literature  and  in  art,  in 
lH>etrv  and  in  drama,  they  are  again  acclaiming  their 
rigrhtful  king. 


Revietc  of  RevietB$,  iO/8/Oo. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


PICTURES  FROM  LONDON  "PUNCH." 


For  some  time  past  our  genial  and  witty  con- 
temporan-,  London  Punch,  has  been  issuing,  in 
shilling  monthly  parts,  a  re-issue  of  the  pictures  which 
have  appeared  in  its  columns  during  the  past  13 
years.     The  complete  series  is  now  issued  in  four 


Dressed  Crab. 

neatly  bound  volumes  at  seven  and  sixpence  each, 
or  thirty  shillings  the  set.  "  The  Review  of  Re- 
views "  has  made  arrangements  \i-ith  the  proprie- 
tors of  Punch  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
completed  sets  in  Britain,  Australasia,  and  the 
United  States. 

Good  wine  needs  no  bush  and  the  pictures  of 
Punch  need  no  recommendation.  The  astonishing 
success  which  attended  the  re-publication  of  the 
complete  series  of  Punch  volumes  is  the  best  attesta- 
tion of  the  esteem  in  which  Punch  is  held  bv  the 
British  public.  For  the  set  was  sold  at  £15,  and 
no  one  who  had  not  a  good-sized  library  could  find 
accommodation  for  the  long  row  of  portly  volumes. 
Mr.  Stead  had  a  set  of  these  volumes  in  his  house, 
and  says  it  was  interesting  to  note  what  feature  most 
attracted  the  'attention  of  the  general  reader.  He 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  the  letterpress,  but 
almost  always  the  pictures  to  which  the  casual  reader 
turned.  The  political  cartor^ns  of  Punch  interest  only 
those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  political 
history  of  last  century.  The  most  of  the  letterpress 
IS  of  a  passing  interest,  and  the  files  of  Punch  with- 
out illustrations  would  be  as  unsaleable  as  the  files 


of  a  daily  paper.  The  social  sketches  and  illustra- 
tions are  the  cream  of  the  set.  Now  in  "  Pictures 
from  Punch,"  Punch  himself  has  creamed  the  cream, 
and  offers  the  result  in  four  handy  well-bound  vol- 
umes. There  are  nearly  500  pages  in  each  volume 
and  about  800  pictures.  All  the  best  artists  who 
for  half  a  century  and  more  have  devoted  their 
talent  to  delineating  the  salient  features  of  EngUsh 
life,  from  the  highest  circles  to  the  slums,  are  here- 
represented  with  their  best  work :  Leech  and  Du 
Maurier,  Phil  May  and  Charles  Keene,  E.  T.  Reed. 
Corbould,  Partridge  and  Jalland  are  all  to  the  fore. 
There  is  a  laugh  on  ever\-  page.  Humour,  pathos, 
grotesque  absurdity  jostle  each  other  side  by  side. 

Sir  F.  Bumard,  the  present  Editor  of  Punch,  in  a 
preface  to  the  work,  remarks  that  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  these  cunningly  illustrated  pages  we 
behold  in  this  so-called  twentieth  century  what 
caught  the  fancy  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  and 
set  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  a-laughing :  — 

Take,  for  example,  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Briggs.  Dress 
him  as  yoa  please,  place  him  where  yon  will,  John  Leech's 
short  rubicund,  simple,  typical  upper-middle-class  hero  is 
immortal.  He  is  own  brother  to  Jorrocks,  another  of  John 
I.eech's    creations.     Then    look    at    Charles    Keene's    sober- 


A   Disenchantment. 

VERY  UNSOPHISTICATED  OLD  LADY  (from  the  country): 
"Dear  me!  He's  a  very  dilTerent- looking  person  from  what 
I  had  always  imagined." 
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"In  Extremis," 

PAT:    "Do  ye  buy  raga  and  bones  here?" 

MERCHANT:    "We  do.  surr." 

PAT:    "Thin,  be  jabers!  put  me  on  the  schkales!" 

minded,  business-like,  self-satisfied  citizens;  at  Keene's  and 
Leech's  buxom  matrons,  prim  housekeepers,  grumpy  four- 
wheeler  "  cabbies,"  chaffy  drivers  of  hansoms,  and  humor- 
ous 'bus  men.  As  hoc  genus  omne  was  then,  so  it  is  now, 
with  little  variety  in  the  species.  Are  not  Leech's  and 
Keene's  butlers  and  coachmen,  and  their  comfortable  type 
of  the  old  family  servant,  with  us  nowadays?  We  are  grate- 
ful for  their  survival.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England 
when  the  ancient  servitor  who  has  been  in  the  family"  or 
on  the  estate  "man  and  boy,"  shall  have  disappeared.  The 
type,  including  the  gamekeeper,  survives  in  Mr.  Raven-Hill's 
pictures,  as  also  in  those  of  Mr.  Armour,  wlio  as  Mr.  Punch's 
"  Master  of  the  Horse,"  gives  us  the  latest  type  of  jockev 
more  Americano.  Is  there  any  one  of  these  volumes  we  could 
not  linger  over?  Is  there  a  page  we  would  willingly  allow 
to  escape  us?  You  will  give  expression  to  a  note  of  heartiest 
admiration  as  you  pause  awhile  before  the  splendid,  dash- 
ing work  of  that  great  black-and-white  knight,  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  powerful  illustrator,  master  alike  of  brush  and 
pencil.  What  artistic  power!  What  broad  humour  does  he 
not  display  in  his  "Knight  before  the  Battle!" 

For  quaintness  of  humour  commend  me  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Sambourne's  "  dressed  crab,"  as  served  up  on  the  ninety- 
eighth  page  of  the  first  volume  in  such  guise  that,  merri- 
ment being  the  sworn  foe  of  indigestion,  you  may  surfeit  on 
this  Sambournian  crustaceous  invention,  and  be  all  the 
better  for  the  meal.  "  Dicky  Doyle's "  inimitable  work,  a 
laugh  to  every  line  of  it,  crops  up  now  and  again  through- 
out the  collection.  Sir  John  Tenniel,  knight  of  the  crayon, 
and  chevalier  sans  ■peur  et  sans  reproche,  gives  us  such  gro- 
tesque "Shakespearian  Illustrations"  as,  when  once  seen, 
will  always  recur  to  the  memory  whenever  you  may  come 


The  Christening  of  Jones*  First.     (A  Fact.) 

First  Street  Boy  (without  veneration,  or  sense  of  pro- 
priety):    "Holla!  BUI!   What's   all   this   'ere?" 

SECOND  STREET  BOY  (without  ditto,  ditto,  dittp):  "Why— 
don't  yer  see!— it's  only  a  kitten  going :to'b«'^un^!"' 


across    the   passages    he    has    selected    from    the    immortal 
bard. 

What  rich  veins  of  humour,  fun,  and,  mind  you,  moral 
teaching  into  the  bargain,  if  you  only  dig  deep  enough! 
Du  Maurier  in  the  park  and  the  drawing-room:  Keene  in 
the  street  and  in  the  kitchen.  Phil  May,  with  his  marvel- 
lously life-like  gutter-snipes,  his  real  'Arriets  and  'Arries,  is 
incomparable.  Note  how  smartly  Oorbould  turns  out  some 
specimens  of  Mr.  Punch's  stud.  Then  there  is  the  fun  and 
■  go  "  of  Jalland's  scenes  in  the  hunting-field.  Examine  the 
work  by  Bernard  Partridge;  what  rare  humour  inspires  the 
pencil  of  this  veritable  magician,  skilled  beyond  compare 
in  the  black  (and  white)  art.  Irresistibly  absurd  is  the 
Qup.int  work  of  Edward  T.  Reed,  the  exceptionally  gifted 
catcher  of  likenesses  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  all  taken 
on  the  spot  "  while  he  waits."  Then  we  have  Tom  Browne, 
in  a  line  and  style  peculiar  to  himself;  Brock,  with  his 
light  comedy  manner;  and  Ralph  Cleaver,  with  delicate 
touch  and  refined  humour.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  a 
first-rate  display  of  work  by  Messrs.  Ralston,  Howard, 
Everard  and  Arthur  Hopkins,  cum  multis  aliis,  the  pick  of  the 
profession,  whose  names  to  enumerate  might  occupy  as 
much  space  as  did  Homer's  list  of  ships,  and  whose  works, 
in    goodly    company,    speak    for    themselves. 


The  Wild,  Wild  East. 

FIRST  COSTER:  "Say,  Bill,  'ow  d'yer  like  my  new  kickseys? 
Good  fit,   eh?" 

SECOND  COSTER:  "Fit!  They  ain't  no  fit.  They're  a 
haperplictiek  stroke  I" 

It  is  a  veritable  kaleidoscope  of  amusing  pictures. 
Xo  better  book  exists  for  those  who  wish  to  while 
away  half  an  hour  in  a  doctor's  waiting-room.  Even 
when  spending  some  minutes  in  dread  anticipation 
of  the  dentist's  ministry,  the  victim  may  smile  and 
half  forget  his  aching  molar  as  he  turns  over  the 
pages  of  "  Pictures  from  Pufich."  In  a  drawing- 
room,  in  a  boudoir,  in  a  club  reading-room  they  are 
indispensable.  The  four  volumes  are  a  veritable 
history  of  the  social  movement,  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  the  amenities  and  the  vulgarities  of  life  in 
England,,  Scotland,    and,.  Ireland   in   the  Victorian 
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Contemplative 


Dustman  iloq.)-.  "Ha!  if  them  slops  fitted  him.  yesterday, 
what  a  hawful  night  the  poor  feller  must  ha'  passed  to  pull 
him  down  so !" 

period.  None  of  the  pictures  axe  dated.  To  place 
them  you  must  turn  to  the  index.  A  very  amusing 
hour  may  be  passed  endeavouring  to  place  from 
internal  evidence  the  approximate  date  when  the 
picture  first  appeared.  The  rise  and  the  fall  of  the 
crinoline,  the  beginning  of  the  aesthetic  craze,  the 
Great  Exhibition,  the  advent  of  the  gigantic  female 
that  Du  Maurier  loved  to  draw — all  these  and  many 
other  well-known  features  of  English  social  life  can 
be  fished  out  piecemeal  from  these  amusing  vol- 
umes, where  they  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  most 
admired  confusion. 

Railway  companies  might,   in  charity   to   passen- 
gers by  overdue  trains,   supply  their  waiting-rooms 


"And  SHE  Ought  To  Know  I" 

"  That's   supposed   to   be   a   portograph   of   Lady   Solsbury. 
But,  bless  yer,  it  ain't  like  her  a  bit  in  private!" 

with  sets  of  these  volumes,  and  travellers  should 
carry  them.  No  volume  would  while  away  the 
tedium  of  a  long  journey  more  successfully.  And 
no  slight  element  in  their  popularity  is  that  they 
appeal  to  every  age — man,  woman  and  child  find 
th^m  equally  attractive.  Nor  can  the  most  sensitive 
discover  anything  in  these  pages  to  scandalise,  to 
shock,  or  to  pain.  A  few  illustrations  reduced  from 
"Pictures  from  Punch,"  are  appended  as  specimens 
of  the  multifarious  subjects  dealt  with,  and  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  the  various  artists.  As  only  a  limited 
number  of  complete  sets  have  been  printed,  an  early 
application  should  be  made  to  "  The  Review  of 
Reviews,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne.  Six  shil- 
lings extra  should  be  sent  for  postage.  ; 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews- 


THE    WAR  TO    GO    ON:    DRY   LIGHT   ON    THE   PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  Fortnt^hlly  Review  this  month  publishes  two  articles  on  the  present  situation  in  Russia  and 
Japan  which  throw  a  ray  of  clear,  dry  light  upon  the  fond  hopes  that  have  been  entertained  as  to  th( 
prospect  of  peace.  The  result  is  disillusion.  Each  of  the  writers  of  these  articles  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
concerning  his  own  side  of  the  subject. 

TRUTH  ABOUT  JAPAN'S  DEMANDS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  who  has  invariably  shown  him- 
self to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  calculations  and 
aspirations  of  Japan,  makes  a  statement  which  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  any  chance  of  peace. 

IN8ISTANCE    ON    THE    INDEMNITY. 

He  says  that  the  Japanese  who,  as  yet,  have  not 
occupied  any  Russian  territory,  are  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  insist  on  an  indemnity  of  at  least 
^100,000,000.  Not  only  so,  but  we  are  further  told 
that  when  the  peace  negptiations  were  set  on  foot, 
Japan  was  assured  that  there  was  no  question  of  her 
giving  up  her  essential  demands,  including  the  in- 
drmnitv  :  — 


Lustige   Blatter.'] 

The  European  Ox  and  the  Tapan»se  Frov. 

The  frog  is  puffed  witli  pride,  as  in  .^sop'a  fable;   but  what 

if   be  doesn't  burst  after  all? 


The  one  vitally  essential  point  is  the  question  of  the  war 
indemnity,    which    the    Japanese    are    determined    to    have 
from  Russia,  and  which  is  a  bitter  pill  lor  the  Russians  t" 
swallow.     For  Japan  it  is  a  nine  qua   uon  that  Russia  sha 
treat  with  her  on  an  absolute  equality,  wiping  out  forev 
the   contemptuous    "  little    yellow    monkeys'  "    epoch.     It 
for  this   reason   that  so  much   stress   is   laid  upon   the  pa 
ment    of    an    indemnity,    openly    acknowledged    to    be   eu< 
and    not   concealed    under   specious   pretences   and   make-bt- 
lieves. 

The  fact  that  no  power  has  ever  yet  been  paid  an 
indemnity  which  is  not  in  occupation  of  its  enemy 
territory  seems  somewhat  strangely  to  be  overlooketi 
by  the  Japanese. 

THE   JAPANESE    TERMS. 

Japan  has  only  modified  her  terms  of  peace  in  on 
article.     She  may  waive  her  demand  for  the  intern< . 
Russian  war  ships.     The  terms  of  Japan  are  now  a- 
f  ollows :  — 

The   absolute   evacuation    of   Manchuria    by    the    Russians 
and    the    handing    back    of    the    provinces    to    China;      tli 
cession    to    Japan    of    the    Russian    lease    of    the    Kwantuii 
Peninsula,    witli   possibly    a   reversion    to    the    conditions    1 
the  pea^-e  terms  after  the  Chinese  War;    the  cession  of  tlu 
entire  Manchurian  railway  to  Japan,  and   its  handing  ovc: 
to    an    international   company;    the    Russo-Chinese    Bank    (■ 
be   regarded   as  a  Government  concern,   and   all   its   oonct 
sions  disallowed;    a  free  hand  for  Japan   in   Korea,  and  n 
Russian    interference;     the    transformation    of    Vladivosto 
into   a   commercial   port,   and   the   prohibition   of   dockyan 
or  Naval  stations  in  the  Far  East.     The  island  of  Sakhali 
is  to  be  ceded  to  Japan,  together  with  fishing  rights  alon 
the  coasts  of  the  Issuri  Province  and  Kamscnatka.    Ru»ai. 
must    pay    an    indemnity    of    at    least    £100,000,000,    and    tin 
sum    may    increase   if   the   war   be    prolonged. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  remarks,  with  unconscious  irony. 
"  The  moderation  of  Japan's  demands  is  their  most 
remarkable  point ! ' 

A    NEW"    MONROE    DOCTRINE    FOR   JAPAN. 

In  addition  to  these  ''  moderate  demands,"  h^ 
warns  the  European  Powers  to  prepare  to  take  a  very 
back  seat  in  the  Far  East :  — 

Japans  paramountcy.  after  the  recent  sea-battle,  carrif- 
with  it  as  an  inevitable  corollary  the  proclamation  of  ;i 
new  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Eastern  Asia.  Just  as  the  Unite;! 
States  has  taken  the  American  liemisphere  under  her  wing 
to  protect  it  against  European  aggression,  so  Japan  will 
take  the  Asiatic  Powers  wliich  are  still  independent,  and 
give  them  her  support  to  progress  along  their  own  lines. 
The  new  Monroe  Doctrine  will  not  be  formally  declared; 
the  case  of  Russia  in  Manchuria  is  a  clear  enough  sign- 
post to  the  world.  Hands  off  China.  Korea  and  Siam  i» 
the  watchword  of  the  day,  and  Japan  is  able  to  enforce- 
her  Monroe  Doctrine  more  efficiently  than  can  the  United 
States.  Germany  is  safe  in  Kiao-chau,  but  it  would  be- 
well  not  to  try  and  absorb  the  Shantung  province.  The 
new  Monroe  Doctrine  may  well  be  equally  as  annoying  to 
Europe  as  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  South 
America,  but  it  is  in  no  manner  to  be  construed  into  a 
world  menace.  It  is  simply  a  matter  which  has  to  bt 
accepted,  and  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  new  and  stranpi 
mqrality  observable  in  the  dealings  of  the  Great  Powers 
with   Far  Eastern   nations. 

"  New   and    strange,"   no    doubt,    but   •whether   it 

should  be  called  morality  or  immoEality  is-  open  to- 

question. 
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TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  RUSSIAN  SITUATION. 

The  well-known  writer  '•  R.L."  contributes  to  the 
Fortnightlv  Review  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburg, 
which  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  futility 
fjf  the  expectation  so  confidently  indulged  in  by  the 
Japanese  champion,  that  Russia  is  resigned  to  the 
inevitable. 

NO    CHANCE    OF   PEACE. 

"  R.L.,"'  writing  concerning  the  prospect  of  peace, 
tells  us  that — 

Hope  has  outstripped  faith.  While  there  is  no  party 
whatever  in  Ruasia  which  desires  iieace  at  any  price,  there 
is  no  party  which  believes  that  Japan  will  offer  acceptable 
terms.  The  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party  clianged  on  the 
day  Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  appeared.  Since  the  battle  of 
Mukden  it  had  clamoured  loudlj-  for  peace,  and,  as  the 
Tsar's  advisers  seemed  stubborn  on  war,  no  reservation 
was  made  as  to  terms.  When  peace  glimmered  on  the 
horizon,  all  was  subordinated  to  the  question.  Would 
Japan  offer  bearable  terms?  The  anti-war  newspapers  one 
and  all  hinted  at  impossible  humiliations,  and,  like  the 
Reformers'  Congress  iust  concluded  at  Moscow,  began  to 
talk  of  making  the  continued  war,  rendered  inevitable  by 
Japan's    greed,    a   national    affair. 

Though  the  Ministers  and  official  advisers  of  Nicholas  11. 
have  been  in  favour  of  peace  since  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur, 
it  is  known  that  only  two  have  tlie  courage  to  advise 
payment  of  the  price  which  peace  entails.  M.  Witte,  and 
tlie  supposed  maker  of  the  war,  the  Viceroy  Alexeieff,  who, 
after  vainly  offering  his  resignation,  now  says  boldly  that 
there  is  no  more  Far  East  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned, 
and  that  the  dream,  dissipated  as  the  result  of  his  own 
support  of  MM.   Besobrazoff,   Abaza  and  Co.,   must  be  aban- 


Russia,  despite  temporary  set-backs,  has  marched  farther 
during  the  last  six  months  than  during  the  preceding 
forty  years.  In  practice,  the  Press  has  secured  a  large 
measure  of  freedom.  Though  the  Press  Commission  has 
not  yet  finished  its  work,  and  tliough  M.  Buluigin,  working 
behind  its  back,  has  practically  secured  for  himself  un- 
restricted power  to  suppress  any  newspaper,  the  written 
word  is  freer  than  it  ever  was  before  save  under  the  brief.' 
regime  of  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky.  The  newspapers  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  boldly  discuss  Constitutional  pro- 
jects, denounce  the  bureaucracy,  publish  official  secrets, 
and  discount  the  appointments  and  dismissals  of  Ministers, 
going' even  so  far  as  to  reprint  a  story  made  in  Germany 
that  certain  Russian  Ministers  were  to  be  put  on  trial  for- 
offences  in  connection  with  the  war.  The  right  of  public 
meeting,  though  forbidden  both  by  law  and  b.v  administra- 
tive precedent,  ha^  similarly  been  acquired  in  fact.  Liberty 
of  conscience,  unlike  these  other  liberties  which  have  been 
taken  practically  by  force  majeure,  now  exists  by  law.  To 
crown  these  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  hurry 
on  the  project  of  national  representation  promised  in  the- 
Buluigin  R«script  of  February  18th.  An  entirely  new- 
Russia    has    sprung    into    being. 

A    PESSIMIST'S    OPTIMIST   PREDICTION. 

The  mass  of  Liberals  in  Russia,  he  tells  us,  are- 
united  in  demanding  what  they  call  "  a  New  Zealandl; 
Constitution  "  :  — 

It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  assume  that  Russia  is  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  death-strugsle  from  which  the  Tsardom  must 
either  emerge  triumphant  or  be  swept  into  the  abyss.  But 
it  is  hard  to  discern  anywliero  the  factors  likely  to  operate 
in  that  dramatic  way.  Revolution,  of  course,  is  a  pos- 
sibility. But  what  may  be  predicted  with  much  more 
safety  is  a  long-drawn-out  struggle  in  which,  as  the  mass- 
of  the  people,  still  asleep,  awake  to  civic  ideas  and  con- 
sciousness  of   power,    the   'Tsardom,    realising    its    increasing. 


^W>iY(^^ 


Juyend.'] 

Here   they   come ! 


The   Tsar    on    the   Tower. 


[Berlin. 


Stoessel    in    tlie   front,    then    Grinpenbera-  and    Niebogatoff,    and    behind    Kuropatkin,    walking    back- 
wards, the  only  thing  he  can  do. 


doned  for  ever.  The  pessimists  argue  that  tlie  very  nature 
of  Russian  Governmental  ways  militates  against  peace. 
The  war,  they  say,  can  be  continued,  tliough  inefficiently, 
by  inertia,  whereas  the  conclusion  of  peace  demands  wits 
and  wills. 

The  autocracy,  we  are  warned,  is  still  tough.  The 
loss  of  the  fleet  produced  no  serious  effect  in 
Russia :  — 

Those  who  regarded  the  victories  of  Japan  as  providen- 
tial maoliinery  for  dragging  the  Russian  people  along  the 
painful  road  of  emancipation  have  not  been  much  en- 
couraged  by   the   latest   development. 

THE    PROGRESS    OF    LIBERTY    IN    RUSSIA. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable  in  "  R.L.'s"  letter  is 
the  evidence  it  affords  that,  despite  all  drawbacks 
and  difficulties,  the  Russian  people  are,  under  the 
firm  but  tolerant  sway  of  General  Trepoff,  establish- 
ing the  foundations  of  liberty.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing passage  to  those  who  are  hopeless  of  any 
change  for  the  better  in  Russia.  The  writer,  re- 
member, is  by  temperament  a  pessimist.  But  even 
he  is  constrained  to  sav  :  — 


weakness,  will  make  concessions,  each  grudged  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  all  in  the  end  amounting  to  the  full  Con- 
stitutionalism which  the  most  advanced  political  parties 
now   demand. 


'*THE  SPOILS  OF  OFFICE." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  entertaining  paper  by  Mr. 
Michael  MacDonagh  in  Longmans  Magazine  for 
July.  The  spoils  of  office,  he  asserts,  do  not  ac- 
count for  Governments  of  to-day  clinging  tenaciously 
to  power;  salaries  are  still  the  same  as  in  1831, 
when  the  present  salaries  of  Ministers  were  fixed^. 
Responsibilities,  however,  have  immensely  increased, 
and  are  likely  to  continue  increasing. 

There  are  sixty-two  political  offices,  with  total 
salaries  of  ^158,581  a  year.  The  highest  salary  is^ 
^5000.  but  only  seven  of  the  sixty-two  posts  com- 
mand it.     The  others  range  as  low  as  ^334  a  year. 

The  Prime  Minister  receives  no  salary  as  Prime 
Minister,  his  position  being  unrecognised  by  statute- 
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law.  But  he  usually  holds  some  other  State  office, 
with  nominal  duties^  but  having  a  salary,  generally 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  has  a  salary 
^^5000  and  an  official  residence  in  Downing 
Street.  Lord  Salisbury  made  a  new  departure  in 
being  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  well 
as  Prime  Minister;  but  Mr.  MacDonagh  thinks  it 
unlikely  that  such  herculean  labours  will  ever  be 
undertaken  again. 

Then  there  are  the  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  duties  were  once  wittily  defined  as  "  to  be 
always  at  St.  Stephen's,  to  keep  a  house,  and  to 
cheer  the  Ministers."  The  Chief  Whip's  is  also  a 
post  unknown  to  the  law ;  therefore  he  usually  fills  a 
sinecure  post,  "  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury," drawing  ^^2000  a  year. 

One  of  the  busiest  Ministers  receives  but  a  mode- 
rate salary — the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  receives  ;^2ooo  a  year.  But  probably  his  de- 
partment will  be  reorganised,  and  a  Minister  of  Com- 
merce appointed,  at  ;^5ooo  a  year,  a  Secretary  of 
State's  salary.  Another  busy  Minister  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  getting  ;^2ooo 
a  year.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  most 
hard-worked  Minister,  perhaps,  in  the  Administra- 
tion, gets  ^4425 ;  the  corresponding  official  for 
Scotland  receiving  only  ;^2ooo,  but  having  infinitely 
less  worry  and  work.  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  when 
he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  told  the  House 
that  owing  to  the  exacting  demands  of  Ireland  on  his 
time  he  had  had  no  holiday  for  six  years.  The  most 
highly  paid  office  in  the  Administration,  however,  is 
that  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  salary  being 
;^2o,ooo,  with  an  allowance  of  well  on  for  another 
;^30oo,  an  official  residence  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
and  apartments  in  Dublin  Castle. 

The  three  sinecure  posts  are  those  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  all  at  ^2000.  The 
duties  attached  to  the  Royal  Household  officials  are 
always  more  ceremonial  than  exacting.  The  Master 
of  the  Horse  receives  ;^25oo;  the  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds,  at  ^^1500,  has  been  recently  abolished; 
each  of  the  seven  Lords  in  Waiting  has  jQ^oi  a 
year;  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  generally  a 
duchess,  ;^5oo. 

The  one  unpaid  Minister  is  he  who  has  to  pay 
the  rest — the  Paymaster-General. 

Besides  these  salaries,  there  are  the  pensions,  rang- 
ing from  a  first-class  pension  of  ;^2ooo  down  to 
;^8oo,  besides  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor's  pension  of 
^5000,  and  certain  others.  Gladstone,  during  his 
last  term  of  office,  was  anxious  to  abolish  nil  these 
political  pensions,  but  was  deterred  from  doing  so 
by  the  reminder  that  it  would  be  ungracious  to  cut 
off  benefactions  when  the  bestowal  of  them  was 
passing  from  him,  though  he  had  used  them  freely 
while  that  bestowal  was  within  his  reach. 

At  present  Mr.  MacDonagh  says  that  two  opposite 
tendencies  mav  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  na- 


tional affairs.  We  insist  that  the  public  service  is 
discharged  as  cheaply  as  possible,  for  it  is  to  be 
done  efficiently;  and  we  constantly  clamour  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  State  activity. 

Gladstone  was  a  most  economical  Minister,  but, 
he  said,  "  I  had  rather  take  my  official  money  than 
anything  I  receive  from  land,  for  I  know  I  have 
earned  every  penny  of  it."  John  Bright,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  a  kind  of  shamefaced  compunction 
when  the  cheque  for  his  official  salary  was  paid. 
Generally  speaking,  Mr.  MacDonagh  insists  that  if 
Ministers  cling  to  office  in  times  of  party  stress,  it 
is  not  because  of  the  emoluments  of  office. 


WHAT  CREATURE  SHOULD  I  PREFER  TO  BE? 

A    NATURALIST'S    SYMPOSroM. 

In  the  July  Pearson  there  is  a  symposium  on  a 
novel  subject.  The  editor,  while  watching  the  move- 
ments of  a  squirrel  one  day,  thought  he  would  give 
a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  spend  one  day  at  least  in 
the  squirrel's  skin.  Then  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
to  discover,  if  possible,  into  what  creature  other 
people  would  like  to  be  transformed  if  they  had  the 
power  given  them  to  inhabit  the  bodv  of  any  other 
creature  than  man.  He  therefore  asked  a  number 
of  naturalists,  "  What  Creature  should  I  prefer  to 
be?"  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  article. 

I    WOULD    BE    A    DRAGON-PLY. 

Four  writers  have  selected  animals — Mr.  Louis 
Wain  the  elephant.  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr  the  lordly 
stag,  Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson  the  ape,  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bryden  the  springbuck. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  envies  the  old  trout,  and  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Wood  would  be  transformed  into  a 
dragon-fly  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

The  life  of  a  dragon-fly  is  a  romance  of  two  worlds.  It 
begins  in  the  water;  it  ends  in  the  air. 

Both  as  a  grub  and  as  a  perfect  insect,  the  dragon-fly  is 
an  incarnation  of  speed.  It  glides  swiftly  and  smoothly  and 
easily  through  the  water  and  still  more  swiftly  and 
smoothly  and  easily  through   the  air. 

Both  as  a  grub  and  as  a  perfect  insect  the  dragon-fly  is  an 
incarnation  of  power  It  is  lord  and  master  of  the  pond, 
lord  and  master  of  the  air.  Its  only  rivals  are  other 
dragon-flies,   with   which    it  rarely  meets. 

The  only  drawback  that  I  can  see  is  the  shortness  of  a 
dragon-fly's  life.  But,  if  short,  it  is  unquestionablv  a  merrv 
one. 

I   WOULD  I   WERE    A   BIRD. 

A  well-known  writer  on  natural  history  is  Mr. 
George  A.  B.  Dewar.  He  would  choose  to  roam 
from  flower  to  flower  as  the  purple  emperor  among 
butterflies,  or  be  a  kestrel  among  birds.  Mr.  ^Richard 
Kearton,  who  loves  all  birds,  would  elect  to  be  a 
robin.  Mr.  S.  L.  Bensusan  would  change  places 
with  the  cuckoo;  Mr.  Robert  Morley  would  be  a 
chicken  were  it  not  for  fear  of  scientific  feeding, 
and  so  he  elects  to  be  a  robin,  which  has  nothing 
but  the  cat  to  fear ;  Mr.  Fred.  Whishaw,  after  reject- 
in  a  great  many  creatures  in  turn,  decides  in  favour 
of  the  capercailzie,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Owen  and  Mr. 
Oliver  G.  Pike  would  like  to  live  the  life  of  the 
skylark. 
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WOMEN  ON  THE  WOMEN'S  MOVEMENT. 

»By  MoNA  Caird  and  Lady  Grove. 
There  are  two  capital  papers  in  defence  of  the 
\A-oman's  movement  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  reply- 
ing to  the  recent  pitiful  performances  of  Lucas  Malet 
and  other  women  writers. 

"PRAY   KNOCK   ME  DOWN    AND  TRAMPLE    UPON   ME!" 

Mrs.  Caird,  who  entitles  her  paper  "  The  Duel  of 
the  Sexes,"  remarks  somewhat  bitterly  that — 

It  is  a  curious  and  discouraging  fact  that  tlie  women 
who  have  profited  most  by  the  "  woman's  movement," 
those  whose  genius  has  enabled  them  to  avail  themselves 
to  the  full  of  the  increased  opportunities  it  would  fain 
offer  to  all,  have  nearly,  without  exception,  risen  up  to 
decry  it  and  their  sex  with  singular  rancour  and  con- 
tempt. 

That  is  an  exaggeration,  although  no  doubt  it  was 
true  of  the  late  Queen.  Mrs.  Caird  thinks  it  true  of 
Mrs.  Craigie,  Lucas  Malet  and  Miss  Robins,  of 
whose  "  Dark  Lantern  "  she  said  :  — 

It  is  a  powerfullv-written  modern  version  of  the  repellent 
old  storv  of  Patient  Griselda,  with  the  difference  that  the 
mediaeval  ruffian  is  by  manv  degrees  less  of  a  bully  and 
a  coward  than  his  almost  inconceivable  twentieth-century 
prototype.  Our  old  friend  Rochester  is  a  polished,  deli- 
cately-refined   person    beside    him! 

The  popularity  of  this  "  pray  knock  me  down  and 
trample  upon  me  '  doctrine  rouses  the  dark  fear  that 
emancipation  may  have  come  too  late,  that  the  ser- 
vile nature  in-bred  for  so  many  generations  may 
have  become  so  ingrained  that  the  sex-slave  hugs 
her  chains. 

TWO    TENDENCIES    OF   THE    MODERN   WOMAN. 

Mrs.  Caird,  however,  plucks  up  her  courage  and 
recognises  two  remarkable  features  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  Avoman  :  — 

On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  shrinking  from  the  maternal 
function  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity;  on  the  other  a 
desperate  and  overwhelming  desire  for  it,  quite  regardless 
of   the   proprieties. 

The  orthodox  mother,  who  has  no  tenderness  for 
any  children  except  her  OM'n,  is  a  prey  to  a  blind 
animal  instinct  which  is  gradually  being  idealised  :  — 

Why  may  we  not  dare  to  imagine  maternal  love  growing 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  human,  dependin?  more  and  more 
on  personality,  less  and  less  on  the  accident  of  bodily  re- 
lationship? May  not  tlie  civilised  woman  come  to  love 
the  child  rather  than  her  own  flesh  and  blood;  its  soul 
rather   than    her   self? 

Maternal  love  at  present  is  a  projection  of  self- 
love.  The  difference  between  a  stepmother  and  a 
mother  marks  the  difference  which  ought  not  to  exist 
between  a  truly  maternal  love  of  the  helpless  child 
and  a  merelv  selfish  love  of  her  own  child. 

AN    INDIVIDUAL    LIFE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Caird  protests  against  the  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  old  fetich  to  which  has  been  sacrificed 
the  individual  life  of  the  woman  for  the  husband, 
the  family,  and  the  race,  inflicting  deep  injuries  on 
all  three :  — 

Happiness  for  men  and  women  in  close  relationship  it 
has  rendered  scarcely  possible;  it  has  made  of  tliem 
strangers  and  secret  enemies;  friendsihips  between  them 
it  has  so  hampered  and  hunted  that  thev  have  generally 
relinquished  it  in  sheer  discouragement;  love  it  has  hand- 
ouffed   and   dragooned   till   the  wild   thing  has   drooped   and 


died,  an  old,  old  tragedy  of  how  many  a  "happy  home"! 
And  as  for  the  family  and  the  race,  they  have  shared 
in    the    misfortunes    of    their    founders. 

In  the  good  tirhe  that  is  coming  we  are  to  change 
all  that.  Already  the  finer  psychic  sense  is  aware 
of  a  spiritual  union  more  ideal  and  divine  than  that 
of  which  the  poets  have  dreamed.  With  which 
cryptic  utterance  I  leave  Mrs.  Caird  and  turn  to 
Lady  Grove. 

LADY    GROVE    ON    NATURES    AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Lady  Grove  is  a  disciple  of  Professor  Lester  F. 
Ward,  who  proclaims  that  the  male  is  a  mere  after- 
thought of  Nature.  Woman  is  the  primary,  the 
original  sex,  and  therefore  naturally  and  really  the 
superior  sex.  She  also  swears  by  Mrs.  Stetson's 
"  Woman  and  Economics,"  and  adopts  the  heresy 
that  the  race  is  over-sexed.  That  may  be  true  of 
the  raw  material ;  but  of  sex  in  its  higher  develop- 
ments it  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  Woman  has 
now  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
her  true  mission,  hitherto  unconsciously  pursued,  is 
to  humanise  the  male.  Lady  Grove  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  sound: — • 

By  desiring  to  maintain  the  subjection  of  women — a  state 
incidental  to  racial  progress  established  in  order  to  raise 
the  male  to  a  position  of  equality  with  the  woman — these 
people  are  in  very  deed  enemies  to  their  own  kind;  moles 
crawling  in  benighted  regions  of  their  own  making,  un- 
conscious of  the  beautiful  world  above  and  around  them. 
They  are  the  fools  who  whisper  in  their  liearts  "  there  is 
no  God."  Who  has  not  noticed  that  it  is  always  the  least 
virile  and  manly  amongst  the  men  who  are  so  bent  upon 
"keeping  women  in  their  proper  place?" 

QUANTITY    VERSUS   QUALITY    IN    CHILDREN. 

As  for  President  Roosevelt's  insistence  upon  large 
families.  Lady  Grove  asks  :  — 

Is  not  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  children 
the  thing  to  be  aimed  at?  If,  then,  by  improving  women's 
status  the  breed  improves,  as  improve  it  must,  is  not  this 
preferable  to  the  "  plenty "  in  their  present  very  mixed 
condition?  Has  no  one  sufficient  imagination  to  see  in 
their  mind's  eye  a  race  that  would  be  incapable  of  breeding 
this  mass  of  "undesirable  aliens"  who  are  tossed  about 
from  shore  to  shore,  welcome  nowhere,  and  a  curse  to 
themselves  ? 

THE    EXTRAVAGANT    ECONOMY    OF    WOMEN. 

There  is  a  third  paper  in  the  same  Review,  brightly 
written,  but  hardly  of  such  serious  import  as  the  two 
others,  entitled  "  The  Extravagant  Economy  of 
Women,"  by  Mrs.  John  Lane.  She  says  that  "  it 
takes  the  great,  splendid  masculine  spendthrifts  in 
high  places  to  glorify  the  world  with  treasures  of 
priceless  art."  Women  never  have  money,  and  so 
they  make  the  extravagantly  reckless  economies, 
saving  a  penny  at  the  cost  of  a  pound.  Especially 
does  she  condemn  the  rage  for  chiffons  and  the 
family  joint.     She  says  : 

If  the  Englishwoman  would  only  take  to  the  chiffons  of 
cooking  instead  of  the  chiffons  of  clothes!  It  is  an  ex- 
travagance to  cook  badly;  it  is  an  extravagance  to  buy 
things  because  they  are  cheap;  it  is  an  extravagance  to 
waste  time  in  doing  what  someone  else  can  do  better  (if 
one   can   afford   it). 

Mrs.  Lane  is  a  very  lively  writer  whose  contribu- 
tions always  add  to  the  gaiety,  if  not  of  nations, 
certainly  of  the  periodicals. 
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STATISTICS  OF  WOMEN'S  EMPLOYMENT. 

All  educated  women  workers  have  heard  of  the 
Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women,  now 
located  at  9  Southampton-street,  Holborn;  many  of 
them  have  possibly  consulted  it,  many  more  have 
probably  criticised  it.  There  exists  a  widespread 
idea,  especially  among  women  workers,  that  the 
Bureau  is  merely  an  employment  agency.  It  is  an 
employment  agency,  ho  doubt,  but  to  judge  it  solely 
on  its  Avork  in  that  single  capacity  is  nowise  just  or 
fair,  seeing  that  the  work  of  fitting  together  em- 
ployers and  would-be  employes  is  but  part  of  its 
various  activities,  and  a  part,  moreover,  considered 
by  the  Council  of  the  Bureau  as  by  no  means  the 
most  important.  For  it  is  not  merely  to  promote 
the  employment  of  w^omen,  especially  well-educated 
women,  that  the  Bureau  was  formed,  as  was  ex- 
plained to  me,  during  a  recent  call,  by  the  present 
secretary.  Miss  Mary  Spencer;  it  is  to  collect  statis- 
tics and  information  in  general  about  any  calling 
open  to  women,  and  to  render  such  statistics  and 
information  easily  accessible. 

A   WOMAN'S  BEST  CHANCES. 

'■  It  is  by  what  we  do  in  securing  situations,  I 
know,"  said  Miss  Spencer,  "  that  w-e  shall  be  and 
are  chiefly  judged  :  but  to  get  the  best  possible  post 
for  thr  worker  who  is  best  suited  to  it  depends  on 
much  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  Coun- 
<'il  think  it  of  the  first  importance  to  obtain  statistics 
•of  women's  empl<.)yment,  collected  from  women's 
employment  agencies  and  allied  employment  bureaux 
all  over  the  country,  so  that  whenever  we  are  asked, 
as  we  50  frequently  are,  about  the  prospects  for  a 
girl  in  any  particular  calling,  we  can  at  once  give 
an  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  the  labour  market, 
rate  of  pay,  chances  of  employment,  etc.,  in  that 
particular  calling.  Nothing  like  this  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  has  ever  been  done  before." 

'■  Where  do  you  get  your  information  as  to  the 
pay,  prospects,  best  training  and  chances  of  employ- 
inent  for  typ>ewriting  and  shorthand  work,  for  in- 
stance?" I  asked,  taking  one  of  the  best-known  pro- 
fessions open  to  women. 

"  From  any  London  typewriting  firms  of  standing, 
and,  of  course,  we  have  our  provincial  reports." 

"  Then  journalism  ?"'  I  asked,  taking  a  much  more 
difficult  and  complex  profession. 

Miss  Spencer  mentioned  several  well-known 
women  journalists  who  were  always  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  she  asked. 

"What  about  nursing?"  I  asked. 

"  Nursing  is  a  profession  that  we  do  not  touch, ' 
Miss  Spencer  replied,  "  at  least  not  as  a  rule,  though 
we  fill  matrons'  positions.  Any  applicant  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  work  of  a  nurse  is  referred  to  what 
wi-  believe  to  be  the  best  society  or  book  dealing 
with  the  subject.  With  teachers,  also,  we  do  not 
deal,  as  there  are  already  such  excellent  agencies 
for  teachers'  employment."  i 


LADY  SERVANTS  AND  LADY  COOKS. 

"  What  about  the  vexed  question  of  lady  ser- 
vants?" I  asked. 

"  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  them,"  was  the  reply. 
"  We  are  constantly  applied  to  for  information  about 
lady  servants,  as  to  how  far  they  are  a  success,  and 
what  are  their  numbers ;  but  hitherto,  owing  to  the 
newness  of  the  work,  there  have  been  no  statistics 
available.  Now,  only  now,  we  have  a  W'orker  tabu- 
lating and  getting  the  exact  figures  and  details  of 
our  dealings  with  lady  servants  for  five  or  six  years 
past.  We  are  beginning  with  lady  cooks.  The 
others  will  follow.  Lady  servants  have  certainl)  not 
been  an  unmixed  success,  though  I  know  several 
ladies  who  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  experi- 
ment. We  still  have  an  immense  number  of  appli- 
cations for  posts  as  companion — the  old  '  com- 
panion '  idea  is  dying  very  hard— and  for  lady  house- 
keepers, '  any  position  of  trust.'  We  have  far  more 
of  such  applications  still  than  of  any  other  kind, 
and  often  from  j>eople,  women  of  twenty-eight  or  so. 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  any  training  or  special 
knowledge  being  necessary,  without  the  vaguest  con- 
ception of  supply  and  demand." 

THE  NEED   OP  TRAINING. 

"  Is  not  that  getting  a  little  better?" 

"  Slowly,  very  slowly,"  Miss  Spencer  replied,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  does  not  expect  a  revolution  all 
at  once.  "  I  do  think  women  are  beginning  to  look 
ahead  a  little  more,  and  to  realise  the  need  for  train- 
ing. For  instance — and  this  is  really  one  of  the 
chief  ends  for  which  the  Bureau  was  created  and 
for  which  it  now  exists — women  of  middle  age  often 
write  to  us  to  say  that  they  are  getting  too  old  for 
their  present  work;  they  have  such  and  such  quali- 
fications ;  w^hat  is  open  to  them  ?  Much  of  our 
work  consists  in  answering  questions  about  emplo\- 
ments  open  to  women,  what  openings  there  are. 
what  training  is  necessars',  what  it  costs.  You  will 
have  noticed,"  she  continued,  "  the  list  of  institu- 
tions and  firms  offering  training,  classified  under  the 
heads  of  the  various  occupations,  which  we  publish 
at  the  end  of  our  little  monthly  penny  paper. 
TV  omen's  Employment .'' 

"  Women's  Employment  is,  I  believe,  self-support- 
ing, which  is  very  rare  in  the  case  of  such  a  publica- 
tion?" 

Miss  Spencer  was  glad  to  say  that  this  was  so. 
Indeed,  w^th  its  list  of  vacant  situations,  its  .statistics 
of  women's  employment  in  the  provinces,  its  enter- 
taining paper  on  holiday-making  in  Iceland,  full  of 
practical  details,  and  its  other  useful  features,  the 
June  number  of  this  little  publication  is  a  really 
remarkable  pennyworth.  Perhaps  the  most  generally 
interesting  part  of  the  paper  is  the  two  prize  essa\s 
on  "  My  Profession  :  Its  Advantages  and  Opportuni- 
ties," one  prize-winner's  profession  being  physical 
training,  the  other  that  of  an  elementary  school 
teacher.  Nothing  could  be  more  practical  than 
these  two  1000  words  papers. 
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FEWER  UNPREPARED. 

"  One  of  our  great  difficulties,"  said  Miss  Spencer, 
"  is  that  people  who  have  obtained  employment 
through  us,  or  through  having  acted  on  our  advice, 
will  not  trouble  themselves  to  let  us  know.  This 
impairs  the  accuracy  of  our  statistics.  The  most 
hopeful  feature  of  our  work  last  year  was  certainly 
that  the  Unprepared  class  had  diminished.  Far 
more  applications  for  information  as  to  openings 
and  training  are  received  than  at  first,  and  about 
ejighteen  months  ago  a  new  edition  of  "  Open  Doors 
for  Women  Workers,"  was  jxiblished.  By  means 
of  a  system  of  card  indexing  of  all  employers  and 
applicants  we  keep  track,  as  far  as  we  can,  of  every- 
one who  consults  us.  But,  though  I  am  in  favour 
of  developing  the  registry  side  of  our  work  yet  more, 
I  yet  think,  with  most  of  our  Council,  that  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  the  educated  woman  worker  the 
first  essential  is  exact  and  well-organised  knowledge 
not  only  of  all  employments  open  to  women,  but  of 
all  possible  opportunities  for  occupations  either  un- 
tried or  ver}-  nearly  so.  And  this  information,  I 
think,  we  can  give  as  it  has  certainly  never  been 
given  before."  . ___ 

HOUSEHOLD  TRAINING. 

SHOULD    IT   BE    COMPULSORY? 

Hans  Eschelbach,  writing  in  the  June  number  of 
Nffrd  und  Siid,  makes  a  novel  suggestion  with  re- 
ference to  women  and  household   training. 

The  writer  reminds  his  readers  that  in  Germany 
every  healthy  man  is  obliged  to  devote  some  years 
to  military  service;  in  short,  every  young  man  re- 
ceives a  certain  training  in  the  art  of  war,  and  is 
t-xpected  to  sacrifice  his  life  on  the  battlefield 
should  the  necessity  arise.  Now  he  suggests  that 
young  women  should  make  some  sacrifices  too  for 
the  good  of  the  State,  but  in  this  case  it  would  be 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  He  also  believes  his  scheme 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  women  themselves 
during  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

The  State,  he  says,  must  proclaim  the  compulsory 
service  of  all  women  for  training  in  the  domestic 
arts.  In  the  first  year  housekeeping  in  all  its 
branches  should  be  practically  studied,  and  the 
second  might  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  bring- 
ing up  of  children,  sick-nursing,  and  other  useful 
subjects.  There  should  also  be  regulations,  uni- 
forms, etc.,  to  correspond  in  some  measure  to  the 
regulations  in  the  military'  service,  and  the  State 
should  be  prepared  to  spend  as  much  on  the  women 
as  it  now  spends  on  the  men. 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    BRIDES-ELECT. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  July  there 
is  a  description  of  a  school  for  brides-elect,  which 
Miss  Edith  Hendrickson  has  established  at  Logan, 
in  Pennsylvania.  Its  motto  is  "  How  to  make  a  man 
happy,"  and  the  students  of  man's  happiness  are 
taught  how  to  cook,  how  to  market,  how  to  sew, 
how  to  entertain,  etc. 


•'NAUSEATED    WITH    GOLD." 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW"  GOLD  SHIP. 

"  The  world  is  not  only  going  to  be  saturated  with 
gold,  it  is  going  to  be  nauseated."  This  startling 
announcement  occurs  in  a  paper  on  "  Gold  Ships 
and  their  Cargoes,"  which  Alexander  Del  Mar  con- 
tributes to  the  Engineering  Magazine.  The  writer 
prophesies  that  as  ten  years  ago  the  world's  annual 
yield  of  gold  was  half  a  million  dollars  per  diem 
and  to-day  it  is  a  million,  within  the  next  ten  years 
it  will  be  two  millions.  This  is  to  be  the  result  of 
the  new  machine.  He  observes  that  gold  is  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  metals,  and  that 
wherever  there  are  or  have  been  goldfields  the  new- 
dredge  will  be  at  work.  He  thus  explains  this  won- 
derful invention,  which  is  beginning  to  move  over 
the  abandoned  placers  of  Siberia,  Brazil  and  Peru, 
to  gather  up  their  wealth  :  — 

The  Gold  Ship  is  a  dredge,  which  floats  in  a  pond  of  its 
own  making,  a  pond  which  accompanies  it  wherever  it 
chooses  to  go.  and  which  enables  it  to  move  over  the 
land  in  any  direction.  Thus  imbued  with  volition,  it  ad- 
vances to  the  point  of  attack,  scoops  up  the  gravel,  sub- 
jects it  on  its  decks  to  the  action  of  riffles,  undercurrents, 
and  amalgamation — indeed,  to  any  desired  process,  whether 
mechanical  or  chemical — and  then,  having  exhausted  it  of 
its  gold,  casts  the  gravel  behind,  and  keeps  on  advancing, 
until  the  field  before  it  is  sifted  and  treated  from  surface 
to  bed  rock.  As  the  ground  can  be  thoroughly  tubed  and 
sampled  beforehand,  this  process  lilts  gold  mining  from  the 
category  of  speculative  enterprises  to  that  of  a  manufac- 
turing business.  .  .  .  Hand  labour  never  touches  tlie 
poorer  portions  of  a  placer,  and  from  the  riehei*  portions 
it  rarely  succeeds  in  winning  moi'e  than  from  a  half  to 
two-thirrls  of  the  gold;  whereas  the  dredge  gets  it  all.  If 
we  include  Spain  and  Egypt,  which  still  abound  in  rid; 
placer  fields,  to  say  that  there  are  several  thousand  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  golden  cargo  in  sight  awaiting  the  Gold 
Ships,    is   no   extravagance. 

These  dredges  cost  from  35,000  to  50,000  dollars 
each.  No.  i  Gold  Ship  in  California  yielded  a  profit 
of  about  128  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital  invested. 
Gravel  containing  so  little  as  5  cents  to  the  cubic 
yard  will  pay  to  work,  and  vield  a  sure  profit  of  33  Vi 
per  cent. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CRICKET. 

"  Why  I  have  played  Cricket  "  is  the  subject  of  a 
symposium  bv  some  prominent  men  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  July. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  be- 
lieves that  cricket  and  outdoor  sports  "  provide  an 
admirable  training  for  the  battles  of  life."  Mr.  John 
Burns  savs  cricket  is  the  only  luxury  which  does  wot 
enervate. 

Colonel  Rawson  writes: — • 

I  know  that  if  I  have  a  job  requiring  pluck  and  dash,  I 
choose  a  polo  player;  one  requiring  quick  initiative,  a 
yachting  man;  but  for  long,  hammer-and-tongs,  patient, 
persevering  work,  /  will  take  no  one  else  but  a  cricketer  in 
command. 

Major-General  Baden-Powell  warns  young  cricket- 
ers against  overdoing  games  at  the  expense  of  more 
serious  things  in  life. 
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THESCIENCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Under  the  heading,  "  The  Search  for  Men,"  Mr. 
H.  J.  Hapgood  details  in  Harpers  the  pains  and 
methods  taken  by  employers  to  secure  the  right  kind 
of  managers.  These  methods  are  so  carefully  con- 
sidered and  carried  out  as  to  constitute  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  science.  The  three  types  of  ability 
most  in  demand  are  the  ability  to  organise,  direct 
and  manage,  the  ability  to  create  new  markets,  and 
the  ability  to  supervise  detail  work  and  to  invent 
devices  for  saving  labour  and  time.  The  business 
world  is  seeking  for  men  who  can  achieve  results :  — 

The  keen  competition  among  employers  for  high-grade 
men  is  shown  by  the  frequent  changes  that  are  always 
being  made  in  responsible  positions.  No  sooner  does  a 
man  make  a  satisfactory  record  than  rival  employers 
begin  bidding  for  his  services.  The  market  value  of  such 
men  has  risen  with  the  demand.  ...  It  is  a  common 
expression  among  large  employers :  "  I  would  rather  pay 
lO.OQP  dols.  than  1000  dols.  to  a  man,"  and  they  mean  it. 
.  .  .  The  Question  of  salary  becomes  a  secondary  con- 
sideration when  employers  see  the  man  that  they  want. 

The  most  successful  of  the  large  companies  no 

longer  leave  the  securing  of  employes  to  chance:  — 

The  heads  of  a  number  of  large  corporations  say  that 
they  give  more  attention  to  surrounding  themselves  with 
the  proper  kind  of  men  than  to  any  other  of  their  numer- 
ous duties.  Many  companies  maintain  at  considerable  ex- 
pense employment  departments,  whose  duties  are  to  watcli 
for  and  employ  high-grade  men.  These  departments  keep 
an  elaborate  card-system  record  of  all  the  men  who  were 
ever  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  of  all  the  men 
who  apply  for  positions,  and  also  in  some  cases  a  com- 
plete concise  record  of  the  earning  ability  and  salaries 
paid  to  men  in  the  employ  of  competitors.  The  successful 
general  manager  knows  through  this  department  where  the 
most  capable  men  in  all  lines  of  work  are  to  be  found, 
and  what  it  will  cost  to  secure  them  when  they  are 
needed.  Several  agencies  have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
few  years  that  make  a  business  of  this  very  work  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  tlie  available  materfal  in  all  lines  of 
work,  and  cl.aim  to  be  able  to  supply,  at  any  time,  "  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place."  Many  large  concerns, 
with  a  far-seeing  policy,  are  now  employing-  every  year 
a  fixed  number  of  college,  university  or  technical-school 
graduates,  taking  young  men  of  good  education  and  teach- 
ing them  every  detail  of  the  business,  and  developing  them 
into  the  type  of  managers  that  they  will  need  five  or  ten 
years   hence. 

Still  more  significant  is  this  fact:  — 

Some  successful  firms  have  a  private  ledger  in  which  is 
kept  a  record  of  every  man,  and  every  dollar  that  is 
received  by  the  company  is  credited  to  the  account  of 
the  man  who  earned  it,  so  that  the  non-money  earners 
can  be  promptly  picked  out  and  discharged,  and  the 
valuable  men  retamed,  witli  proportionate  increases  of 
salary. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  relation 
of  the  amount  earned  by  each  employe  is  to  the 
amount  actually  paid  him.    The  writer  concludes :  — 

As  stated  above,  however,  the  demand  for  exceptionally 
good  men  is  always  greater  than  the  supply.  To  satisfy 
this  demand  schools  of  commerce  and  special  courses  have 
been  established  in  many  of  our  great  universities.  Schools 
of  practical  teaching  have  been  instituted  by  the  big  in- 
surance companies  and  other  large  corporations,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  hasten  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  men  who  can  step  into  the  responsible  positions. 

Never  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  such  a  de- 
mand for  ability  as  there  is  to-day. 


HOW  SPONGES  ARE   GATHERED. 

In  Harper's  Mr.  C.  W.  Furlong  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  Greek  sponge  divers  of  Tripoli. 
It  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  perils  by  which  the 
sponge  is  obtained  for  us.  We  are  told  that  "  out 
of  the  seven  hundred  scaphanders  (divers  equipped 
with  helmet  and  tube)  working  on  this  coast,  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  die  every  year,  and  sooner  or 
later  hardly  a  man  escapes  from  divers'  paralysis." 
The  greatest  dangers  is  in  the  rapid  ascent,  pro- 
ducing sudden  relief  of  pressure.  A  partially  para- 
lysed diver  recovers  the  use  of  his  limbs  again  on 
descending.  These  divers. work  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  from  April  to  October,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
generally  on  a  rough  ^sea  and  under  the  scorching 
rays  of  an  African  sun.  During  the  winter  months 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  ashore  in  their  island 
homes.  The  experienced  diver  will  receive  from 
;£4o  to  j£i2o.  To  make  their  profits,  or  to  pay 
their  way,  "  the  captains  are  obliged  to  treat  the 
divers  with  great  severity,  and  hire  overseers  who 
devise  most  brutal  means  of  forcing  them  to  fish  at 
any  cost."  The  hot  air  from  the  desert,  heated  by 
friction  in  the  air  pumps,  ought  to  be  cooled  with 
water,  but  is  frequently  pumf>ed  down  at  an  exces- 
sively high  temperature.  If  his  haul  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  diver  is  sent  down  and  kept  down,  in  spite 
of  his  protests.  The  writer  thus  describes  the 
descent  of  a  diver,  Pteroudiz  :  — 

I  followed  his  sinking  form,  as  the  last  glint  of  his  shin- 
ing helmet,  radiating  shafts  of  refracted  light  in  all  direc- 
tions, disappeared  into  the  oblivion  of  the  mysterious 
depths,  where  every  ten  metres  equalled  anotlier  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Crawling  along  the  bottom,  taking  care 
not  to  wrench  the  weights  from  his  feet,  which  would  cause 
him  to  turn  head  downward,  he  searched  among  tlie  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  the  semi-tropical  sea-garden,  and  when 
he  found  a  colony  of  the  reddish-brown  Tripoli  sponge,  sig- 
nalled to  the  overseer,  whereupon  the  spot  was  buoyed. 
Discarding  among  others  the  few  black  and  worthless  male 
sponges,  dripping  and  streaming  with  ooze  and  sea  water, 
which  he  gathered  from  the  rocks.  Sometimes  the  shadowy 
form  of  a  huge  shark  or  dogfish  glided  dangerously  near 
him. 

Suddenly  Pteroudiz  made  his  appearance  at  the  surface, 
the  water  rolling  off  his  helmet  and  shoulders  as  from  some 
great  amphibiou.s  creature;  and  the  bag  of  dark,  heavy 
sponges,  dripping  and  streaming  with  ooze  and  sea  water, 
was  hauled  aboard. 

So  much  for  the  divers.    As  for  the  sponges :  — 

As  soon  aa  the  sponges  are  brought  aboard  they  are 
thrown  in  heaps  on  deck  near  the  scuppers,  where  the  bare- 
footed sailors  tramp  and  work  out  the  ooze;  then,  strung 
on  lines,  they  are  soused  over  the  side,  and  trail  overboard 
some  ten  hours  during  the  night.  To  break  and  separate 
from  them  shell-fish  and  other  parasites,  they  are  beaten 
with  heavy  sticks  on  deck  or  on  the  reef  rocks  off  Tripoli; 
and,  after  being  well  soaked  in  the  sea  again,  many  are 
bleached  by  being  immersed  in  a  tub  of  watier  containing  a 
certain  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  from  which  they  emerge  a 
yellowish  colour,  care  having  been  taken  to  avoid  burning 
them. 


A  short  time  ago  it  was  shown  that  the  Kaiser  was 
partly  of  P'rench  descent.  Mr.  J,  Vicars  Foote  now 
writes  a  note  in  the  July  Gentleman  to  show  that 
there  was  some  connection  between  the  family  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  that  of  Napoleon. 


In  Westermann  for  June  there  is  an  article  by 
Friedrich  Fuchs  on  "  Animal-Painting  in  Fngland." 
The  work  of  Landseer  comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
notice,  and  reproductions  of  his  well-known  pictures 
figure  among  the  illustrations.  The  same  number 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  Japanese  metal- 
work,  contributed  by  Oskar  Miinsterberg. 
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HOW  THE  POSSESSING  CLASSES  OPPOSE 
PROGRESS. 

I  A  profoundly  thoughtful  paper  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  popular  progress  appears  in  the  University 
Review  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson.  After 
repudiating  the  idea  that  economic  forces  alone  do 
not  supply  the  motive  power  of  progress,  he  finds 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  growing  power 
of  popular  ideas  and  sentiment  in  the  fact  that  the 
vested  interests  base  their  defence  more  and  more 
on  appeals  to  the  supreme  court  of  reason  and  of 
morals. 

THE   MOST  PRESSING   REFORMS. 

He  grants,  indeed  :  — 

Before  a  reaUy  effective  demand  for  tlie  higher  forms 
of  wealth,  the  nobler  means  of  life,  can  be  evoked,  suffi- 
ciency and  security  of  the  material  basis  of  personal 
efficiency  must  be  won.  Economic  reforms  must  take  pre- 
cedence in  time;  problems  of  housing  and  of  food,  of 
regular  remunerative  employment,  of  access  to  the  land, 
of  greater  leisure,  of  ease  and  comfort  in  old  age,  every- 
where stand  as  barriers  to  a  higher  life  for  the  people. 
Now  the  real  solution  of  every  one  of  these  practical  prob- 
lems involves  a  successful  attack  upon  vested  interests; 
economic  liberty  can  only  be  won  by  the  razing  of  the 
fortresses    of    monopoly. 

But  he  maintains:  — 

What  the  present  pressing  interests  of  progress  demand 
is  the  organisation  of  the  intelligence  and  moral  energy 
of  the  people  for  the  definite  work  of  economic  reform  by 
the  overthrow  of  vested  interests,  and  the  establishment  of 
economic    equality    of    opportunity,    within    the    nation. 

THE    PROTECTIVE    SOCIOLOGY    OF    VESTED    INTERESTS. 

This  leads  to  a  very  subtle  and  interesting  ex- 
posure of  the  new  tactics  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
possessing  classes  with  a  view  to  prevent  this  organi- 
sation of  popular  intelligence.  They  divert  attention 
to  the  need  of  individual  moralisation,  and  argue 
that  "  If  enough  individuals  separately  win  salvation, 
Society  is  saved."  Or  they  foster  the  combative, 
competitive  instincts  of  the  lower  nature  of  man. 
Mr.  Hobson,  observing  the  influences  exercised  by 
the  possessing  classes  over  universities,  churches, 
parties,  press  and  literature,  traces  the  improvisation 
of  the  "  sociology  of  the  vested  interests."  The  in- 
dividual struggle  for  existence  is  imported  straight 
from  biology- ;  but  the  biological  conception  of 
mutual  aid  or  conscious  co-operation  is  ignored. 
The  stress  is  laid  on  the  individual  character,  its 
self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency,  while  suppressing 
the  fact  that  no  individual  living  in  societv  is 
capable  of  self-support.  Crude  orthodoxy  is  invoked 
to  make  a  man  content  with  his  place  in  this  world 
and  occupy  his  thoughts  with  bright  hopes  of 
another,  or  he  is  lulled  to  apathy  by  mysticism, 
Hegelianism  or  revolutionary  determinism.  "  From 
these  sources  are  derived  modern  theories  of 
Oligarchy,  Protection,  Militarism,  Imperialism,  Pro- 
perty and  Charity,  chief  buttresses  of  the  present 
order." 

THEIR    '•  SPIRITUAL    MERCENARIES." 

Mr.  Hobson  is  hard  upon  what  he  calls  the 
spiritual  mercenaries  of  the  vested  interests.  He 
savs  :  —  ' 


Tliough  these  grave  professors,  right  reverend  fathers, 
right  honourable  statesmen,  and  sagacious  editors  may 
not  know  it,  the  finances  which  support  their  institutions 
are  derived  from  rents,  monopoly  profits,  and  other  forms 
of  unearned  income,  and  they  will  fight  with  such  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  weapons  as  they  can  wield  for  de- 
fence of   the  social-economic   order  which    sustains   them. 

Nevertheless,  these  subtle  defences  are  held  by 
Mr.  Hobson  to  be  ineffectual.  Modern  capitalism 
makes  directly  for  moral  democracy.  The  large  city 
life  imposed  by  modem  industry  bears  fruit  in  a 
clearer  civic  consciousness  and  co-operation.  "  Jus- 
tice is  a  great  ally."  While  his  "  methodology  of 
progress "  asserts  a  priority  in  time  for  economic 
reforms,  he  insists  that  the  actual  initiative  is  drawn 
from  the  domain  of  moral  character  and  intelligence. 


THE   UNIVERSITIES  AND   LABOUR. 

The  University  Review  opens  with  a  paper  on 
"  University  Settlements,"  by  Canon  Barnett.  He 
maintains  that :  — 

A  settlement  in  the  original  idea  was  not  a  mission, 
but  a  means  by  which  University  men  and  workmen  might 
by  natural  intercourse  get  to  understand  one  another, 
and    co-operate    in    social    reform. 

He  urges  that  what  is  needed  is  the  democratising 
of  the  old  Universities  and  the  humanising  of  the 
working  men.  The  Universities  need  what  the  work- 
ing men  can  supply,  just  as  the  working  men  need 
what  the  Universities  can  supply.  The  Universities 
have  the  knowledge  of  human  things.  If  they  were 
in  touch  with  the  industrial  classes  they  would  be 
constrained  to  give  forth  the  principles  which  under- 
lie social  progress,  and  at  any  rate  guide  the  nation 
to  remedies  which  would  not  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  Knowledge  without  industry  is  often  bru- 
tality. Working  men  have  the  energy,  honesty,  fel- 
low-feeling and  habit  of  sacrifice,  but  as  a  class  they 
have  not  knowledgie  of  human  things.  Canon,  Bar- 
nett adds : — 

The  working  class  movement  which  is  so  full  of  promise 
for  the  nation  seems  to  me  likely  to  fail  unless  it  be 
inspired  by  the  human  knowledge  which  the  Universities 
represent. 

Settlements,  by  promoting  friendship  between 
University  men  and  working  men,  may  help  towards 
this  goal.  Canon  Barnett  traces  the  result  of  their 
influence  in  educational  reform  in  improved  local 
government.  But  as  to  the  efi^ect  of  Settlements  on 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  says :  — 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  cliange  in  the  attitude 
of  these  Universities  to  social  reform,  and  they  are  not 
apparently  moved  by  any  impulse  which  comes  from 
workmen. 

The  Canon  closes  by  saying  that  "  Social  reform 
will  soon  be  the  all-absorbing  interest,  and  the 
method  by  which  industry  and  knowledge  may  co- 
operate has  yet  to  be  tried,  and  one  way  in  which 
to  bring  about  such  co-operation  is  the  way  of 
University  settlements." 
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THE   WEIRD   WELSH    LIGHTS. 

THE   EVIDENCE   OF   TWO   BYE-WITIfESSES. 

The  following  communication  has  been  sent  me 
"by  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Morgan,  Congregational 
minister  of  Harlech,  in  North  Wales.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  has  bestirred  itself  either  to  verify  the  facts 
or  to  suggest  any  explanation:  — 

THE    EVIDENCE    OF    THE    REV.    LLEWELLYN    MORGAN. 

I  can  corroborate  the  report  of  the  '  lights "  seen  in 
this  neiglibourhood,  and  which  Mrs.  Jones,  Eg^ryn,  reports. 
I  have  been  an  e.ve-witness  to  these  lights "  on  more 
tlian  one  occasion.  I  must  candidly  confess  %vhen  I  lieard 
of  them  first  I  did  not  believe;  but  at  last  I  had  to  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes.  Perhaps  an  instance  or  two  besides 
-what  you  have  read  in  the  papers  may  be  of  interest  to 
your    readers. 

One  nisht  in  Januar.v  on  coming  out  of  a  prayer-meeting 
in  the  Congregational  Chapel,  half-a-dozen  or  more  saw 
a  ^strange  phenomenon — high  vip  in  the  firmament  a  daz- 
■zlfng,  white  light,  like  a  triangle,  appearing  for  a  few 
.seconds  fixed  in  tlie  same  place,  and  disappearing.  One 
of  the  party  liolds  the  first  Open  Seliolarsliip  in  Science 
for  three  years  at  Aberystwyth  University,  and  another 
was  my  wife.  Yet  I  was  not  satisfied  after  hearing  their 
testimony.  But  ray  turn  came  at  last.  I  was  one  of 
J\ve  gazing  at  the  two  balls  of  fire  near  the  same  place 
where  they  appeared  before — namely,  between  the  railway 
and  the  shore.  These  two  balls  of  fire  (which  seemed 
about  Imlf  a  mile  up  in  the  finnament)  consisted  of  more 
than  one  kind  of  light.  The  centre  of  each  ball  was  white 
like  an  electric  light.  Encircling  tliis  was  a  deep  red 
liglit  emitting  brilliant  sparks.  These  two  balls  were 
coalescing  into  one  large  ball,  illuminating  the  moor  for 
a,  long  distance,  tlien  as  if  vanisliing  from  sight,  but  to 
reappear  tlie  second  and  third  time  for  ten  minutes  or 
<l[Uarter  of  an  hour.  This  took  place  about  11.30  in  the 
night.  I  happened  to  be  with  Mr.  Beriah  Evans,  Carnar- 
von, on  the  nia-lit.  reports  of  which  have  been  given  to 
the  world  by  Mi-.  Evans  himself.  I  can  testify  to  the 
truth   of    the    report. 

The  night  on  which  I  am  going  to  relate  my  experience 
again  was  Saturda.v,  March  25th,  1905,  when  Mrs.  Jones,  of 
Egr.vn,  was  conducting  a  service  in  a  C.  M.  Chapel  at 
Llanfair,  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Harlech, 
towards  Barmouth.  My  wife  and  self  went  down  that 
night  speciall.v  to  see  if  the  light  was  accompanying  Mrs. 
Jones.  At  Tilanfair,  9.15  p.m.,  on  a  very  dark  night,  we 
saw  two  balls  of  fire  ascending  from  one  side  of  the 
cliapel.  After  that  we  walked  back  and  fro  passing  the 
chapel,  and  waited  for  nearly  two  hours  without  seeing 
any  light  near.  But  we  saw  it  twice  in  the  distance  of 
Llanbedr;  tliis  time  it  appeared  brilliant,  ascending  to 
the  sky  amongst  the  trees  where  the  well-known  Rev. 
-Charles  Edwards.  EC.  lives,  brother  of  the  late  Principal 
Cliarle?  Edwards.  Bala.  Distance  from  lis  about  a  mile. 
About  11  p.m.,  when  tlie  service  Mrs.  Jones  was  conduct- 
ing was  terminating,  two  balls  ascended,  exactly  from 
the  same  place  and  of  the  same  appearance  as  those  we 
flaw  first.  Wlien  Mrs.  Jones's  carriage  had  just  passed  us 
on  her  wa.y  home,  two  brilliant  lights  tinged  with  blue 
appeared  on  the  road  within  a  yard  of  us.  In  a  second 
afterwards  another  verv  large  ball  of  the  same  colour, 
hrilliantly  tinged  with  blue  Uglit,  appeared  in  a  field  on 
the  right-hand,  by  going  from  Llanfair  to  Barmouth,  be- 
tween the  railwa.v  and  the  sea.  This  appeared  twice. 
These  were  so  brilliant  that  we  were  dazed  for  a  few 
seconds.  I  shall  never  forget  this  experience.  Distance 
])etween  us  and  these  lights  was  about  150  to  200  yards, 
ascending  a  few  yards  above  the  ground;  and  wliat  is 
still  more  strange,  in  a  few  seconds  after  these  disap- 
peared another  ball  of  light  brilliant  ascended  from  the 
woods  wliere  Eev.  C.  Edwards  lives,  and  immediatelv 
afterwards,  in  a  field  on  the  right-hand  to  the  main  roa/d, 
three  balls  of  fire  appeared  to  us  from  a  distance,  while 
two  of  them  split  up  in  several  nieces,  whilst  the  middle 
one  remained  unchanged.  We  returned  home,  having  left 
this  phenomenon  in  the  sky,  after  watching  for  quarter  of 
an    hour. 

Perhaps  I  sliould  say  that  I  had  an  intense  desire  this 
night  to  see  the  lielit  for  a  special  purpose.  I  prayed 
for  it.  not  as  an  idle  curiosity,  but  as  a  sign  per8onall.v 
to  me.  Some  would  ridicule  this  idea,  and  say  it  was  a 
mere  coincidence.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them.  To  me 
it   was   a   direct    answer.     I   have  strong   faith    in    pravcr. 

On  the  following  week  after  this  experience  I  was  taken 
ill  for  a  few  weeks,  having  contracted  a  bad  cold  this 
night  in  tlie  damp  air.  It  seems  the  lights  were  seen 
several   times  during  the   following  fortnight.    Mrs.   Morgan 


saw  it  several  times,  along  with  others.  One  young  man 
told  me  he  could  not  make  it  out,  as  he  liad  never  seen 
any  lights  similar  to  it.  We  see  it  often  at  Harlech.  I 
have  seen  it  reported  that  the  lights  appear  only  with  Mr^. 
Jones.  This  is  a  mistake,  because  it  is  seen  apart  from  Mr- 
Jones.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  one  hivd  notici' 
it  here  before  Mrs.  Jonea  had  been  on  her  mission  tin 
first  time — i.e.,  last  day  of  the  previous  year,  1904.  It 
could  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  the  following  week, 
and  ever  since.  So  late  as  last  week  we  have  seen  it.  I 
have  related  what  I  have  seen  personally.  No  one  can 
do  away  with  the  light,  but  what  is  the  cause  I  do  not 
profess   that   I   know. 

MRS.    MORGAN'S    TESTIMONY. 

I  enclose  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Morgan  along  with  Mrs 
Jones  at  Pwllheli.  They  were  staying  the  night  at  West 
End,  Pwllheli,  with  some  friends.  Their  friends  had  seen 
strange  lights  since  the  revival  broke  out  in  Januar.v 
there,  and  veri'  soon  afterwards  they  heard  about  Mrs. 
Jones  and  her  liglit.  So  they  were  ver.v  wishful  to  see 
Mrs.  Jones  and  to  hear  her,  and  curious  to  see  the  light!: 
mostl.v   when   Mrs.    Jones   was   at   Pwllheli. 

Wednesday,  March  15th. — Mrs.  Jones  was  conducting  sei 
vices  there  that  evening.  After  service  we  went  afte 
supper  to  a  sitting-room  in  the  attic.  Company  from  fit- 
teen  to  eighteen.  There  were  two  windows  to  the  room. 
We  had  no  lights.  We  were  singing  mostly  to  pass  tlie 
time,  and  watching  to  see  the  lights  through  tiie  window. 
We  waited  for  about  an  hour  or  so  before  we  saw  any. 
With  what  we  saw  first  we  were  not  satisfied.  We  wanted 
to  see  it  plainer  and  nearer  to  us,  as  the  friends  at 
Pwllheli  had  seen  it  nearer,  seeing  tlie  lights  jumping 
to  the  roof  of  a  little  Methodist  Chapel  in  West  End.  etc.. 
so  they  knew  where  to  look  and  show  us.  But  presentlj 
we  saw  what  they  had  never  seen  l)€fore.  We  saw  two 
balls  of  fire,  one  red  and  the  other  lighter,  jiunping  bacK 
and  fro.  Very  soon  afterwards  we  saw  a  cross  of  ligli^ 
As  soon  as  that  came  another  cross  jumped  on  the  rigl 
side,  another  cbgain  on  the  left,  so  it .  was  three  crossc. 
by  now,  the  middle  one  standing  still  in  the  middle  and 
the  others  moving  back  and  fro,  and  dozens  of  the  globe 
shape  in  the  back  of  the  crosses,  some  of  them  flying  to 
the  rightrhand  side  of  the  middle  cross  till  it  had  goni 
quite  red.  I  was  very  much  frightened.  I  didn't  wai; 
to  see  any  more.  Very  soon  we  departed,  and  I  went  t'. 
bed  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Following  niglii 
we  went  to  Llanbedrog.  We  didn't  see  any  light  befon 
going  to  chapel,  but  after  service  I  asked  Mrs.  Jones. 
"Have  you  seen  the  light?"  and  she  said,  "No."  If  I 
don't  make  a  mistake,  I  think  it  was  on  the  third  lamp. 
There  was  some  little  light  flickering  there,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  said,  "  ITiat's  the  light."  Following  night  we  were 
at  Rhoslan.  We  didn't  see  any  light.  Saturday  I  was  re- 
turning home  to  Harlech,  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  Egryn.  That's 
ray  experience  with  Mrs.  Jones.  I  have  seen  the  light > 
heaps  of  times  in  different  sliaj>e8,  etc.,  but  this  Saturda.\ 
after  our  united  praver-meeting,  I  saw  a  glorious  light  in 
the  sky,  Saturda.v,  March  18th,  like  a  cross.  I  and  two 
Miss  Griffiths  next  door,  we  stood  at  the  front  and  watched 
it  till  it  faded  away,  about  ten  minutes.  They  hot! 
went  into  their  house,  and  one  of  them  was  rather  nei 
vous.  In  less  than  .a  couple  of  minutes  we  heard  luos' 
beautiful  singing,  like  a  large  choir  with  different  voice- 
Tliey  heard  it  in  their  house,  and  1  he.ard  it  in  mine,  aiii 
we  three  went  to  the  front  for  the  first,  thinking  that  ; 
prayer-meeting  was  being  held  in  the  street.  We  went 
to  see;  all  was  silent:  mostly  the  villagers  in  bed — it 
was  half-pa«t  eleven.  But  ever  since  then  I  don't  feel 
nervous.  What  the  lights  are  is  more  than  we  can  say 
here.  I  will  saj^,  like  my  husband,  they  are  here,  and 
have  been  through  the  last  month.  We  do  not  see  them 
but  very  scarce  now.  My  husband  and  myself  saw  it  last 
night   on   the   moor. 


RAILWAY   TOWNS. 

In  the  Windsor  Magazine  for  July  Mr.  Charles 
Grinling's  article  on  this  subject  gives  many  facts 
not  generally  realised.  In  England  the  best  known 
railroad  town  is  probably  Swindon,  where  an- 
situated  the  Great  Western  Railway  locomotive-, 
waggon  and  carriage  works — sixty  years  ago  a  men 
village,  now  a  corporate  town  of  50,000  inhabitants. 
13,000  of  whom  are  directly  employed  by  the 
G.W.R.  Company,  who  pay  wages  at  this,  their 
chief  centre,  amounting  to  ^^i  6,000  a  week.  Every- 
one has  heard  of  the  G.W.R.  Swindon  Mechanics' 
Institute,  who.se  newspaper  reading-room  Mr.   Grin- 
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ling  considers  probably  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

THE    G.W.    CAPITAL. 

Everyone  has  also  heard  of  the  G.W.R.  Swindon 
employes'  annual  trip,  which  usually  takes  place  in 
July,  and  "  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  way  of  ex- 
cursions  done   in   this   country":  — 

By  the  generosity  of  the  railway  company,  there  are 
free  trains  in  all  directions,  and  everybody  who  can  pos- 
sibly leave  home  joins  in  the  trip.  Last  year  no  less 
than  23.145  persons  took  part— 15,401  adults  and  9744  chil- 
dren. There  were  three  trains  to  Weston-super-Mare,  five 
trains  to  Weymouth,  three  to  London,  one  train  to  Winches- 
ter, one  train  to  Birkenhead  rid  Worcester  and  Chester,  and 
another  to  Manchester  rid  Birmingham  and  Crewe,  three 
trains  to  South  Wales,  and  four  trains  to  Exeter,  Newton 
Abbot  and  Plymouth,  making  a  total  of  twenty-one  special 
trains  in  all  leaving  Swindon  between  4  a.m.  and  7  a.m. 
on  that  eventful  July  morning.  Some  of  the  passengers 
returned  the  same  day.  others  stayed  away  as  long  as 
a  week,  and  all  travelled  free,  provided  they  conformed 
to  the  regulations  and  used  only  the  trains  specified  in 
.the  programme. 

There  is  also  an  enormous  children's  fete  given 
by  't"be  railway  company  in  the  park  which  they  pre- 
sented to  Swindon.  A  small  admission  charge  is 
usually  made  for  this,  but  the  company  provides 
cake  to  the  amount  of  three  tons  and  other  refresh- 
ments free. 

THE   L.N.W.    TRIO. 

The  London  and  Xorth-Western  Company  has 
three  centres,  or  "  railway  towns  " — at  Crewe  for 
locomotive  and  steel  works  ;  at  Wolverton,  Bucks, 
for  carriage  works  ;  and  at  Earlestown,  Lancashire, 
for  waggon  shops.  Crewe  in  1846  numbered  only 
a  few  hundreds  ;  now  it  is  over  fifty  thousand.  The 
Crewe  Mechanics"  Institution  is  well  known,  and 
the  London  and  North-Western  directors  recently 
provided  a  fine  electrical  engineering  laboratory. 
Hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  also  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  great  English  railway  companies  for 
the  benefit  of  their  employes,  to  say  nothing  of  sav- 
ings banks.  The  London  and  North-Western  Sav- 
ings Bank,  for  instance,  pavs  3^  per  cent,  on  sums 
up  to  ;;^50o,  and  2|  per  cent,  on  sums  over  that 
amount,  besides  receiving  deposits  so  small  as  one 
shilling. 

SOCIAL    AND    EDUCATIONAL    CENTRES. 

Educational  and  social  institutes  similar  to  the  ones 
already  described  are  to  be  found  at  Wolverton  and 
Earlestown  (London  and  North-Westeru  Eailway),  at  Derby 
(Midland),  at  Stratford  \Great  Eastern),  at  Eastleigh  and 
"Nine  Elms  (Ijondon  and  Sovith-Western).  at  Horwich  (Lan- 
iiashire  and  Yorkshire),  and  elsewhere.  An  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  the  Great  Eastern  Works  at 
Stratford  is  the  provision  of  a  dormitorv  for  the  use  of 
tlrivera  and  firemen  who  liave  come  from  a  distance  and 
require  rest  before  returning  to  their  engines.  This  dor- 
mitory, which  is  liglrted  throughout  by  electricity,  is 
capable  of  accommodating,  in  separate  cubicles,  fifty  men 
tit  one  time,  nnd  it  has  had  over  245,000  bed-occupants  up 
to  the  time  of  writing.  There  are  also  bath-rooms,  smok- 
ing and  reading  room,  dining  room,  kitcJien  and  clolhes- 
drying-room.  Mess-rooms,  it  should  be  stated,  are  provided 
at  all  large  railway  works,  where  the  men  can  get  their 
Taidday  meal   cooked   and  eat  it   in   comfort. 

BACK    TO    THE    COUNTEY. 

Eastleigh,  the  London  and  South  Western  centre, 
is  one  of  the  voungest  railway  towns  ;  and  when 
this  companv  has  transferred  all  its  stock  from  Nine 
Elms  to  the  country,  the  Great  Eastern  will  be  the 


only  large  railway  company  with  its  plant  works 
near  London,  and  even  these  works,  Mr.  Grinling 
thinks,  must  soon  be  removed  from  Stratford  to  a 
country  centre.  The  G.E.R.  Mechanics'  Institution 
at  Stratford  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country ;  over 
4000  persons  are  employed  at  Stratford  by  this 
company,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  if  high 
rates  or  other  adverse  circumstances  should  compel 
the  GiE.R.  to  remove  its  works  elsewhere. 


A  DESIGNER  OF  GREAT  GARDENS. 

The  most  generally  interesting  paper  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  which,  by  the  way,  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, is  on  the  great  French  designer  of  gardens, 
Le  Notre,  illustrated  by  views  among  the  terraces 
and  parterres  of  Chantilly,  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  Ver- 
sailles and  other  gardens  attributed  to  this  famous 
contemporary  of  Le  Grand  Monarque.  The 
Tuileries  Gardens  in  their  present  form  were  laid 
out  by  Le  Notre;  and  remains  of  his  work  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  famous  terrace  at  St.  Germain.  A 
characteristic  of  his  work  was  the*  parterre  de 
broderie — that  is,  beds  filled  with  coloured  sands  and 
earths,  all  the  year  through,  instead  of  the  natural 
colours  of  flowers  during  a  part  of  the  year  only. 
The  writer  concludes  her  article  as  follows: —  ■ 

Although  Le  Notre's  life  was  a  long  and  a  busy  one,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  designed  all  the  gardens  with 
which  his  name  is  now  associated,  more  or  less  correctly. 
The  list  is  an  astounding  one,  ranging  asi  it  does  Irom 
Aranjuez  and  La  Granja  in  Spain  to  Willielmshohe  and 
Oranienbourg  in  Germany;  from  the  Villas  Albani  and 
Pamphili  in  Rome  to  Hampton  Court  and  Kensington 
Gardens  in  England.  But  directly  or  indirectly  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  spirit  of  all  these  designs,  as  he  created 
a  school  of  outdoor  art,  which,  modified  and  adapted  to 
suit  various  conditions  and  climates,  spread  over  the  civi- 
lised world,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  landscape 
art  of  to-da5^  It  was  he  who  first  released  gardens  from 
their  mediaeval  swaddling  clothes,  widened  their  narrow 
borders,  did  away  with  their  childish  decorations  of  fan- 
tastically clipped  trees,  and  made  them  instead  dignified 
parts  of  a  splendid  whole.  To  some  people  his  gardens 
do  not  now  seem  attractive,  on  account  of  what  is  called 
their  severity  and  coldness,  but  we  must  remember  that 
they  were  entirely  appropriate  to  the  places  for  which  they 
were  designed,  and  perfectly  fitted  for  their  uses,  and  are 
consequently    artistically    admirable. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  who  writes  the  opening  article 
in  the  Burlington  Magazine  for  July,  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  English  Primitives  and  their 
work  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  or  Chamber  of  St. 
Edward,  at  Westminster.  For  centuries  these  paint- 
ings were  lost  to  sight.  In  1800  a  few  were  dis- 
covered, but  were  soon  covered  up  with  whitewash 
and  blue  paper.  In  1819  they  were  again  brought 
to  light,  to  be  again  soon  obliterated;  and  in  1834 
the  chamber  and  its  paintings  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  A  careful  account  of  them,  however,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  the  text  by 
John  Gage  Rokewode  being  supplemented  by  draw- 
ings and  coloured  engravings  by  C.  A.  Stothard. 
They  represent  the  labours  of  the  twelve  months, 
such  as  mowing,  reaping  Biblical  stories,  the  virtues, 
etc. 
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OUR  CHIEF    FOREIGN   LARDER. 

ARGENTINA. 

Two  articles  in  the  magazines  deal  with  the  ex- 
traordinary progress  and  possibilities  of  Argentina, 
In  the  American  Review  of  Reviavs  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
formerly  American  Minister  of  Argentina,  writes  of 
that  country  as  the  "  wonderland  of  South  America." 
He  thus  summarises  his  description  :  — 

Argentina  is  as  large  as  half  of  the  United  States  pro- 
per, and  covers  1,200,000  square  miles;  it  has  a  growing 
population  of  only  5,000.000,  but  an  annual  foreign  trade 
of  450,000,000  dol.,  or  90  dol.  per  head;  it  is  located  in  the 
south  temperate  zone,  and  is  a  "  white  man's  country " ; 
it  is  a  great  agricultural  land,  and  its  products  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  United  States;  it  possesses  extraor- 
dinary mining  possibilities  in  the  Andes;  it  has  a  sea- 
board, indented  with  many  harbours  on  the  Atlantic,  of 
1500  miles,  and  is  drained  by  the  extensive  navigable  Eiver 
Plate  system;  it  is  gridironed  with  up-to-date  railroads; 
its  government  and  constitution  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  one  million,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
prosperous   cities   in  the   world. 

A    NEW    AND    COMPOSITE    RACE. 

He  speaks  highly  of  the  Press  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

which  would  be  a  credit  to  the  leading  American 

cities.      More   important   is   his    description    of   the 

new  race  reared  in  that  favoured  clime.   He  says:  — 

Argentina  is  becoming  the  home  of  a  new,  forceful,  ener- 
getic, and  ambitious  race.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  blending  of  the  original  Spanish  blood  with  that 
of  the  other  Latin  races,  like  the  Italians  and  the  French, 
together  with  an  intermingling  of  English,  Irish,  and 
German  strains,  in  a  wonderful  climate  and  in  a  new 
country,  was  evolving  a  people  with  the  best  character- 
istics of  all  these.  The  men  average  large  of  physique, 
quick  of  action,  and  clever  of  mind.  Tlie  women  are  grace- 
ful, bright,  and  possessed  of  a  remarkable  finesse  of  man- 
ner and  spirit,  and  they  hold  into  maturity  their  early 
beauty  like  the  women  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
In  these  descriptions  I  refer  to  the  higher  grades;  the  so- 
called  iower  classes  are  uniformly  healthy  and  vigorous, 
with  average  mentality.  The  statistics  of  1903  showed 
1,000,000  foreigners  in  Argentina  in  a  total"  of  5,000,000.  Of 
these,  500,000  were  Italians,  200,000  Spaniards,  100.000  French, 
25.000  English,  18,000  Germans,  15,000  Swiss,  13,000  Auatrians, 
and  the  remainder  of  many  nationalities. 

Tn  the  Economic  Journal  Mr.  Walter  T.  Lay  ton 
writes  on  the  relation  of  Argentina  to  our  food 
supply.  He  shows  that  it  is  one  of  our  chief  sources 
of  wheat  and  our  largest  producer  of  fresh  meat. 
Of  frozen  and  chilled  meat  Argentina  sent  us,  in 
1904,  155,000  tons  as  against  120,000  from  the 
United  States,  and  90,000  tons  from  New  Zealand. 
Of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  the  United  States  sends 
55  per  cent.,  and  Argentina  40  per  cent.,  only  5  per 
cent,  coming  from  other  countries. 

125   ANIMALS    KILLED    EVERY    MINUTE. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  meat  trade  has  developed 

new  and  expeditious  methods  of  despatch :  — 

Animals  are  sent  by  train  from  the  prairie  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  they  are  received  into  one  of  the  great 
freezing  works,  killed,  cleaned,  and  frozen  at  the  rate  of 
400  an  hour.  There  existed  in  1903  fitty-six  such  establish- 
ments in  different  counties,  capable  of  dealing  with 
180.000  animals  a  day.  Of  these,  seven,  with  a  killing  capa- 
city of  54,000,  were  in  Argentina.  Although  the  execution  is 
rapid  and  painless,  the  slaughter  of  animals  on  such  a 
vast  scale  is  appalling  to  think  of.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  animals  killed  every  minute  of  the  day  and 
nisht! 

OUR    GROWING    GRANARi:. 

The  wheat  trade  has  grown  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  In  1884  the  Republic  imported  wheat. 
In  1904  it  surpassed  the  United  States  as  a  source 


of  supply  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain.  The  quanti- 
ties received  by  Great  Britain  in  1904  were:  — 
From  British  India,  5,940,000  quarters;  Russi  ■ 
5,490,000  quarters;  Argentina,  5,000,000  quarter- 
United  States  of  America,  4,400,000  quarters;  Au> 
tralasia,  2,400,000  quarters;  Canada,  1,450,000 
quarters.  In  1903  the  inhabitants  ot  Argentina  were 
sending  us  more  wheat  per  head  than  any  other 
countr)'.  This  progress  has  been  made  with  most 
defective  farming  over  a  small  area.  Only  ten  mil- 
lion acres  were  under  wheat  in  1904,  out  of  a  pos- 
sible eighty  millions.  Of  the  total  interest  paid  to 
this  country  by  foreign  governments  more  than  50 
per  cent,  comes  from  America,  and  25  per  cent, 
from  Argentina — about  ten  times  as  much  per  head 
as  is  paid  by  our  own  dependency  of  India.  Mr. 
Layton  considers  that  for  our  food  supply  in  the 
future  we  must  not  look  much  longer  to  the  United 
States.  Canada  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  their 
vacant  place.  Australia  is  liable  to  dry  seasons. 
Russia  and  Argentina  are  the  only  countries  which 
may  be  relied  upon  to  supply  our  growing  needs. 
Of  the  two,  imports  from  Argentina  would  be  less 
liable  to  interruption  from  war. 


A  PLEA   FOR  THE   STUDY  OF   LOCAL   HISTORY. 

Mr.   Ramsay   Muir  contributes  to   the   University 

Review  a  wise  and  cogent  plea  for  the  study  of  local 

history.      He  urges:  — 

Not  until  a  man's  city  has  become  a  personality  to  him 
will  he  be  ready  to  think,  dream,  and  work  for  it;  and  it  is 
from  an  intelligible  picture  of  its  past  development  that  lie 
will  most  easily  obtain  a  vivid  and  understanding  know- 
ledge of  its  present  condition.  Every  citj',  every  county, 
therefore,  should  have  a  clear  popular  story  of  itself,  so 
written  that  the  ordinary  citizen  would  be  able  to  read  it 
with  pleasure,  and  to  derive  from  it  some  connected  and 
logical  ideas.  ...  I  would  go  further  and  saj*  that  there 
should  be  school  books  on  local  history  in  every  school.  By 
the  use  of  local  history  in  schools  we  may  in  the  first  place 
hope  most  easily  to  cultivate  the  historical  imagination  of 
children.  ...  In  the  second  place  we  may  certainly  hope 
by  this  means  to  lay,  in  the  schools,  where  it  can  beet  be 
laid,  the  foundations  of  a  reasonable  civic  patriotism. 

He  applauds  the  Victoria  County  histories  as  a 
great  and  heroic  attempt,  but  urges  that  the  collec- 
tion, preservation  and  interpretation  of  all  docu- 
ments of  local  history  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
should  be  taken  over  by  provincial  universities.  A 
school  of  local  history  has  been  working  success- 
fully in  Liverpool  for  some  time. 


"Wild  Flowers "  and  "The  CorxTSY  Side." — I  do 
not  usually  notice  under  the  heads  of  magazines  and 
reviews  the  parts  of  books  issued  periodically.  I  must, 
however,  make  an  exception  for  "  Wild  Flowers  in  Their 
Natural  Haunts  Month  by  Month,"  which  Mr.  Edward 
Step  has  written,  and  Messrs.  F.  Wame  and  Co.  are 
issuing  every  fortnight  in  eightpenny  parts.  The  spe- 
ciality of  this  publication  is  that  it  is  illustrated  by  re- 
productions of  the  photographs  of  the  various  flowers  as 
they  are  found  growing  in  the  fields,  hedgerows,  and 
ditches.  The  appearance  of  this  book,  together  with 
the  pubUcation  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Robinson's  new  penny 
weekly,  The  Country  Side,  are  welcome  indications  of 
the  existence  of  a  healthy  interest  in  nature  and  nature 
study. 
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■  THE   MODERN   ITALIAN     DRAMA. 

^p  Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  writing  in  the  Cornhill, 
says  that  until  comparatively  recent  times  Italy  had 
no  modern  dramatists;  now,  how^ever,  she  has 
many,  of  whom,  at  all  events  to  English  people, 
D'Annunzio  is  by  far  the  best  known.  But  several 
less  known  dramatists  paved  the  w^ay  for  him,  and, 
says  the  writer,  "  even  now^,  when  he  has  achieved 
Avorld-wide  success,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt 
whether  he  has  real  dramatic  talent.  .  .  .  The 
fact  remains  that  he  revolutionised  the  modern 
Italian  theatre." 

TASTE  FOR  HISTORY    AND  RHETORIC. 

Italian  taste  in  drama  seems  to  be  entirely  unlike 
English.  Problem  plays,  after  the  manner  of  Ibsen 
and  his  school,  find  no  favour  with  Italian  audiences, 
whereas  historical  plays,  pronounced  dull  by  a 
Northern  public,  appear  greatly  to  please  them:  — 

This  taste  originates,  perhaps,  in  the  classical  traditions 
of  the  Italians.  Appeals  to  antiquity  find  an  echo  among 
every  class  of  playgoers,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  re- 
sponse is,  if  possible,  keener  in  the  lower  than  the  upper 
social  ranks,  for  the  lower  classes  in  Italy,  save  perliaps  a 
section  of  very  advanced  Socialists,  still  feed  upon  the 
splendid   records   of  their  national  story. 

Didactic  plays,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  public  will  not 
stand.  They  laugh,  they  hiss,  they  talk,  they  call  the  cur- 
tain down.  And  an  Italian  public  is  the  most  critical  and 
merciless  in  the  world.  Not  even  an  old  favourite  can  save 
a  situation.  As  in  music  tliey  will  not  tolerate  a  false  note, 
and  without  pity  whistle  a  trembling  debutante  or  a  worn- 
out  artist  off  the  stage,  so  at  the  play  they  will  not  en- 
dure being  sermonised,  instructed  or  bored.  Only  what 
bores  other  nations  does  not  bore  them,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus  they  will  listen  for  hours,  and  with  the  most  rapt 
attention,  to  what  a  northerner  would  call  empty  flight  of 
rhetoric;  they  will  applaud  to  the  echo  interminable 
speeches  of  riciily  coloured  words  and  rolling  periods,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  when  reduced  to  plain  speech  they 
contain  few  ideas,  and  are  compounded  chiefly  of  "  words, 
idle  words";  sufficient  if  they  are  musically  woven  and 
tickle  the  sensitive  and  innately  true  ear  of  the  Italian. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  great  and  overwhelming  success  achieved 
by  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  understood  by  few  foreigners,  to 
whom  too  much  of  the  work  of  this  undoubted  genius 
seems   "  full   of  sound  and  fury,   signifying  nothing." 

THE  CHIEF  DRAMATIST. 

D'Annunzio,  with  his  Leitnotif  of  lust,  blood,  love 
and  brute  force,  blent  with  ardent  patriotism,  a 
keen  appreciation  of  Nature  and  exquisite  art,  be- 
gan his  dramatists  work  when  foreign  influence  on 
the  Italian  stage  w^as  paramount,  and  at  once  pressed 
into  his  service  the  very  actress  to  whom  much  of 
the  foreign  corruption  was  due — -Duse.  His  first 
great  success  was  the  play  whose  name  is  always 
associated  with  that  of  Duse — "  La  Gioconda  "  ; 
his  next,  "  La  Gloria,"  was  hissed  oif  the  stage  at 
Naples,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  originality  of  con- 
ception and  treatment.     Then  came  "  Citta  Morta," 

a  play  that  was  criticised  according  as  his  audience  could 
overlook  the  unpleasant  fundaniental  episode,  which  was 
obviously  introduced  aa  a  challenge  to  common  morality, 
being  in  no  sense  an  integral  necessity  to  the  action  or  to 
the  harmony  of  the  play.  But  on  tnis  point  there  is  some- 
thing hopelessly  twisted  in  D'Annunzio's  mind,  which  must 
prevent  him  from  ever  attaining  to  the  highest  greatness. 

His  next  play,  "  Erancesca  da  Rimini,"  excited 
the  whole  intellectual  world  of  Italy,  though  it  had 
to  be  adjusted  before  the  critical  Italian  public 
would  have  it.  In  his  latest  play,  the  "  Figlia  di 
Jorio,"  the  writer  thinks  D'Annunzio  "  has  touched 
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his  theatrical   high-water  mark,"  horrible  as  is  the 
fundamental  tale. 

Of  course,  so  successful  a  dramatist  has  many 
imitators,  and,  says  Miss  Zimmern,  "  in  pointing 
them  to  higher  dramatic  ideals  than  those  of  mere 
amusement  he  certainly  has  done  good  work."  Un- 
fortunately, however,  his  followers  have  all  his 
violence,  his  over-fondness  for  blood,  thunder  and 
crime,  without  his  redeeming  features ;  so  that  the 
Italian  drama  of  to-day  cannot,  as  yet,  be  said  to 
hold  up  the  mirror  to  Italian  Nature. 

THE   IDEALIST   l.EADER. 

There  is,  however,  one  Italian  dramatist  whose 
works,  the  writer  thinks,  will  far  outlast  D"Annunzio's 
'■  magnificentlv  worded  but  immortal  fireworks." 
Italy  has  been  touched  with  the  revival  of  Idealism, 
that  turning  of  attention  to  spiritualism  which  is 
having  such  an  effect  in  modern  France ;  and  the 
leader  of  this  movement  is  E.  A.  'Butti,  a  man  as 
yet  hardly  known  outside  Italy. 

Several  other  young  dramatic  writers  are  gaining 
vogue  who  do  not  seem  to  show  D'Annunzio's  de- 
cadent and  morbid  characteristics — Roberto  Bracco, 
a  disciple  of  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann;  Guiseppe 
Giacosa,  a  light  comedy  writer  ;  Rovetta,  who  takes 
historical  subjects ;  and  Praga,  whose  amusing  plays 
always  draw  large  audiences.  The  writer's  final  con- 
clusion is  that :  — 

One  thing  is  certain.  No  other  nation  has  a  modem  drama 
so  full  of  high  classical  aspirations,  so  remote,  as  a  wi»ole, 
in  its  essence,  from  the  trivial  humdrum  ot  life,  so  desirous 
to  take  its  auditors  outside  the  daily  routine  of  existence. 


THE   WOMAN  MOVEMENT   IN   SWEDEN. 

In  the  Young  Waman,  Miss  Dora  M.  Jones 
describes  the  girls  of  Sweden.  She  thus  reports  on 
the  advance  of  women  in  that  kingdom  :  — 

The  girls  of  Sweden  within  the  last  generation  have  en- 
tered fully  into  the  movement  for  opening  new  careers  to 
women,  and  if  one  of  them  decides  to  prepare  for  a  profession, 
to  talie  up  literature  or  art,  or  to  devote  herself  to  some 
form  of  study  or  research,  no  one  is  surprised.  Last  year 
there  were  in  Sweden  three  women  doctors  of  philosophy 
and  nine  doctors  of  medicine  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
their  professions.  There  was  also  a  lady  doctor  of  laws, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  a  lectureship  at  the  University  of 
Upsala.  Madame  Sionia  Kovalesky,  the  famous  woman 
mathematician,  was  the  first  woman  appointed  in  Sweden  to 
a  University  professorship.  Women  are  doing  valuable  work 
as  members  of  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  they 
vote  at  communal  elections  and  engage  in  all  sorts  of 
social  activities,  with  little  (so  far  as  one  can  judge)  of  the 
aspersity  or  self-consciousness  which  has  sometimes  dis- 
credited the  "  New  Woman  "  Movement  in  England.  Among 
living  Swedish  women  writers  are  two  who  have  won  fame 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country — Ellen  Key,  as  an 
essayist  and  lecturer,  and  Selma  Lagerlof,  bj'  those  extra- 
ordinary and  powerful  stories,  "  The  Legend  of  Gosta  Ber- 
ling "  and  "  Jerusalem,"  which  reveal  the  mystical  and 
romantic  side  of  rural  Scandinavian  life.  ...  It  is  plea- 
sant to  note  that  Swedish  girls,  healthy  and  vigorous  both 
in  body  and  mind,  have  not  lost  that  charming  politeneBS 
which  is  one  of  the  best  traditions  of  their  nation. 


Is  lawn  tennis  a  manly  game  ?  Mr.  Eustace  Miles 
discusses  this  question  in  the  Young  Man,  and  gives 
an  answer  which,  on  the  whole,  inclines  towards  the 
negative. 
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ENGLAND'S  SHARE   IN   TOGO'S  VICTORY. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  remarks  that  "  to  the  British  people  the 
achievement  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  in  the  great 
battle  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  of  peculiar  and  intimate 
interest.  An  Admiral  who  received  his  early  pro- 
fessional training  in  England,  and  who  served  afloat 
in  British  men-of-war,  has  won  the  greatest  naval 
victory  in  history — not  excepting  Trafalgar — with 
men-of-war  constructed  almost  exclusively  in  Jkitish 
shipyards,  and  using  as  weapons  of  offence  guns  and 
torpedoes  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  British 
fleets  and  squadrons.  Admiral  Togo's  chief  of  staff, 
Captain  Shimamura,  like  many  of  his  colleagues, 
served  in  the  British  Fleet,  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  one  of  Rear-Admiral  Percy  Scott's 
pupils  in  gunnery.  Years  ago,  when  Japan  was 
adopting  Western  -methods,  she  was  the  pupil  in 
naval  matters  of  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
now  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  who  was 
director  of  the  Imperial  Naval  College  at  Yeddo, 
and  had  round  him  a  devoted  band  of  British  naval 
officers  and  men.  In  later  years,  in  fact  almost 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  war  with  China,  Rear- 
Admiral  John  Ingles  was  lent  by  the  Admiralty  to 
the  Japanese  Government  as  naval  adviser.  While 
the  Japanese  authorities  were  shaping  their  systems 
of  training  and  administration  on  British  models, 
(orders  were  despatched  to  British  shipbuilding  yards 
for  men-of-war,  and  in  every  respect  the  young 
Navy  was  given  the  hall-mark  '  made  in  Great 
Britain.'  The  triumph  of  the  Mikado's  Fleet — small, 
but  homogeneous — surely  reflects  some  lustre  upon 
the  British  Fleet." 

The  manner  in  which  both  the  gun  and  the  torpedo  were 
employed  points  to  Ions  and  persisfent  training  in  whicli 
officers  and  men  profited  by  all  the  assistance  to  he  ob- 
tained from  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  Rear-Admiral 
Percy  Scott;  they  adop'ed  the  "spotter."  the  loading-tray. 
and  other  appliances  before  even  the  British  Admiralty  had 
done  BO.  They  have  their  reward  in  the  most  complete 
naval  victory  recorded  in  history.  This  unique  success  was 
achieved  by  the  use  of  instriunents  made  in  Enarland  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  mounted  in  the  British  Fleet,  and, 
in  view  of  the  recent  "  scare  "  as  to  British  e-uns.  the  battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan  must  be  consolatory  to  tlie  British  pub- 
lic. The  Japanese  bv  their  triumph  have  given  a  testi- 
monial to  the  heavy  guns  of  the  British  Fleet  which  should 
set  at  rest  any  fears  which  may  have  been  aroused. 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN 

A    SUaOESTED    ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  E.  John  Solano,  writing  in  the  Monthly 
Revirw  on  "  Scandinavia  in  the  Scales  of  the 
Future,"  lays  stress  upon  the  danger  that  Germany. 
by  way  of  creating  bad  blood  between  Briton  and 
Slav,  may  encourage  Russia  to  seize  the  northern 
seaports  of  Norway.  The  Norwegian  littoral,  he 
points  out,  is  more  than  ever  tempting  to  Russia 
now  that  she  is  driven  out  of  the  Pacific.  He  hopes 
that  Norway  will  not  sever  the  union  with  Sweden  : 

If  the  Norwegian  people  have  finally  decided  on  separation, 
the  situation  is  indeed  hopeless.  But  if  they  are  truly  de- 
sirotis  of  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  Union— which 
their  Ministers  have  stated  to  be  the  case— and,   and   the  same 


time,  determined  to  vindicate  peacefully,  their  right  to  stand' 
as  an  independent  sovereign  State — there  is  one  practical 
way  for  the  attainment  of  botli  of  these  ends.  Tliey  have 
now  declared  that  the  issucB  with  Sweden  are  international 
— not  domestic.  Tlien,  through  the  present  admirable  and 
conciliatory  attitude  of  Sweden,  they  may,  without  loss  of 
dignity  or  prestige,  follow  the  precedent  of  other  indepen- 
dent States,  and  propose  to  seek  final  arbitration  upon  the 
issues  with  Sweden— from  a  friendly  and  trusted  foreign 
ruler,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  principle  of  the  Union 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be  both  ixjssible  and  acceptable. 
For  such  an  office  King  Edward  VTI.  of  Greater  Britain  may 
well  be  preferred,  both  by  reason  of  his  relationship  to  tlie 
future  Queen  of  Sweden — who  would  have  been  the  joint- 
queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway — and  his  reputation  as  an 
advocate  of  peace.  Such  an  arbitrament  would  further  set 
the  seal  of  Britain  upon  the  essential  condition  of  the  future 
safety  of  Scandinavia — the  Union,  to  which  she  gave  her 
sanction  when,  tlirough  her  fleets  and  armies,  she  gave  peace 
to  Europe  a.  century  ago.  This  suggestion — if  all  others  fail 
—is  at  least  worth  the  attention  of  Scandinavian  statesmeji. 

"  A  Danish  Observer, "  writing  in  the  American 
Review  of  Revinvs,  says :  — 

There  will  be  no  war — no  attempt  to  force  Norway  back 
into  the  Union.  All  good  Scandinavians  will  hope  that  an- 
other form  of  union  may  be  found — possibly  an  alliance 
including  the  third  Scandinavian  nation,  Denmark — more 
likely  to  promote  the  happiness  in  peace  and  war  of  the 
three  sister  nations  of  Scandinavia. 

RUSSIA:   "GHOST,   GHOUL,    DJINN,   ETC." 

THE    FANTASTIC    RHETORIC    OF    MR.    CONRAD. 

The  Fortnighilv  Rcvicn'  gives  the  first  place  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  entitled  "  Autocracy 
and  War,'  apparently  published  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  signal  illustration  of  the  superlative  non- 
sense a  clever  writer  can  render  readable.  It  is 
overdone,  .  however.  The  first  few  pages  seern 
plausible,  the  middle  provokes  incredulity,  and  the 
end  of  it  makes  one  marvel  that  such  inconsequent 
folly  can  find  a  place  in  a  first-class  Review.  If 
Mr.  Conrad  had  merelv  confined  himself  to  abuse,, 
no  matter  how  intemperate,  of  the  Russian  system 
of  government,  it  would  have  been  the  ordinary 
kind  of  invective  which  profits  nothing,  and  proves, 
if   possible,   even   less. 

INDICTING    A    WHOLE    NATION. 

But  nothing  will  content  him  but  that  he  must 
take  up  his  indictment  against  the  whole  loo  mil- 
lions of  fellow  human  beings  who  were  born  subjects 
of  the  T»ar.     He  declares  that — - 

An  attentive  survey  of  Russia's  literature,  of  her  Church, 
of  her  administration,  and  the  cross-currents  of  her  thought, 
must  end  in  the  verdict  that  the  Russia  of  to-day  has  not 
the  right  to  give  her  voice  on  a  single  question  touching 
the  future  of  humanitj-. 

Most  people  would  have  thought,  until  they  read 
this  oracular  utterance,  that  Tolstoi's  voice  was  lis- 
tened to  with  more  respect  throughout  the  whole 
round  world  than  that  of  any  of  Mr.  Conrad's  own 
countrymen,  but,  of  course,  they  would  have  been 
mistaken.  But  Mr.  Coinrad's  authority  to  speak 
with  such  dogmatic  assurance  would  be  increase<I  if 
we  had  any  evidence  that  he  has  made  "  the  atten- 
tive survey."  Presumptuous  ignorance,  brawling 
unashamed  in  the  market  place,  and  displaying  the 
phylacteries  of  the  Phari-see,  is  never  a  pleasant 
spectacle,  and  Mr.  Conrad  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.     Note  that  Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  current  C.oti- 
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temporary  Reviav,  remarks  that  "  Genuine  love  of 
peace  and  a  large  capacity  for  altruism  may  be 
hoped  for  among  the  contributions  of  the  Russian 
people  to  the  common  stock  of  culture." 

A    DANIEL    COME    TO    JUDGMENT    INDEED. 

Mr,  Conrad  sets  himself  in  the  first  part  of  his 
essay  to  prove,  not  merely  that  Russia  is  temporarily 
crippled,  but  that  she  has  never  been  strong.  All 
the  ablest  statesmen  in  Europe,  including  Napoleon 
and  Prince  Bismarck,  despite  his  epigram  on  his 
ring,  who  have  regarded  the  Musvocite  Colossus  as 
a  formidable  reality,  were  fools  and  blind.  The 
mighty  Empire  of  the  North,  against  whom  five 
nations  went  to  war  in  1854,  which  for  generations 
has  been  the  bugbear  of  our  Russophobists,  and 
which  even  in  its  infancy  shattered  the  Grand  Army 
of  Napoleon,  is  only  "  a  fantasy  of  a  madman's 
brain,  ...  a  figure  out  of  a  nightmare  seated 
upon  a  monument  of  fear  and  oppression."  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  European  statesmen  had  not  Mr. 
Conrad  to  explain  to  them,  with  his  wisdom,  how 
farcical  were  their  fears !  Even  now,  when  Russia 
is  defeated  by  land  and  sea,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Kitchener  are  pouring  out  more  and  more  millions 
to  defend  India  against  this  phantom  which,  even 
before  the  Japanese  war,  was  a  cipher.  Clearly, 
Mr.  Conrad  should  call  at  Bowling  Street  without 
delay. 

•'GHOST.    GHOUL,    DJINN,    OLD    MAN    OF    THE    SEA." 
(THEICE.) 

The  style  of  this  fervid  hot  gospeller  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  passages:  — 

For  a  hundred  years  the  ghost  of  Russian  might  over- 
shadowing with  its  fantastic  bulk  the  councils  of  central 
and  western  Europe  sat  upon  the  gravestone  of  autocra/cy, 
rutting  off  from  air,  from  light,  from  all  knowledge  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  world,  the  buried  millions  of  Russian 
people. 

'lliis  dreaded  and  strange  apparition,  bristling  with  bay- 
onets, armed  with  chains,  hung  over  with  holy  images,  that 
aomething  not  of  this  world,  partaking  of  a  ravenous 
Ghoul,  of  a  blind  Diinn  growing  up  from  a  cloud,  and  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  still  faces  us  with  its  old  stupidity, 
with  its  strange  mystical  arrogance,  stamping  its  shadowy 
feet  upon  the  gravestone  of  autocracy,  already  cracked  be- 
yond repair  by  the  torpedoes  of  Togo's  fleet  "and  the  guns 
of  Oyama,  already  heaving  in  the  blood-soaked  ground  with 
the  first  stirrings  of  resurrection. 

Then,  again,  Nicholas  I.  and  Nicholas  II.,  he 
tells  us,  have  fallen  victims — 

each  after  his  kind,  to  their  shadowy  and  dreadful  familiar, 
to  the  phantom,  part  Ghoul,  part  Djinn,  part  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea,  with  beak  and  claws  and  a  double  hea<l,  looking 
greedily  both  Eas  ,  and  West  on  the  confines  of  two  con- 
tinents. 

Yet  a  third  time  he  repeats  his  ghoulish  refrain, 
when  in  the  last  sentence  he  says:  — 

For  the  use  of  those  who  gaze  half-unbelievinglv  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  Russian  phantom,  part  Ghoul,  part 
Djinn,  part  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  wait  half-doubting  for 
the  birth  of  a  nation's  soul  in  this  age  which  knows  no 
miracles,  the  once  famous  saying  of  poor  Gambetta,  tri- 
bune of  the  people  fwho  was  simple  and  believed  in  the  "  im- 
manent justice  of  things  ")  may  be  adapted  in  the  shape  of 
.7  warning  that,  so  far  as  a  future  of  liberty,  concord,  and 
justice  18   o-oneerned :    "  Le  Prusgianigme — voila  I'ennemi!" 

THE  LOGIC   OF  THE    ALARMIST. 

This  last  declaration  brings  us  up  with  a  round 
turn.     All   through   the   article  we   were  bidden   to 


exult  in  Japan's  victories,  because  the  Japanese 
campaign  has  fulfilled  "  its  true  mission,  which  was 
to  lay  a  ghost.  It  has  accomplished  it.  The  task 
of  Japan  is  done;  the  mission  accomplished;  the 
ghost  of  Russian  might  is  laid."  But  at  the  end  of 
the  article  we  are  bidden  to  tremble  becau.se  the  di.s- 
appearance  of  the  Russian  Ghost,  Ghoul,  Djinn, 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  etc.,  leaves  the  German  -very 
real,  rapacious — eagle  master  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Conrad  declares  that  Germany — 

is  a  powerful  and  voracious  organism,  full  of  unscrupulous 
self-confidence,  whose  appetite  for  aggrandisement  will  only 
be  limited  by  the  power  of  helping  itself  to  the  severed 
members  of  its  friends  and  neighbours. 

Russia  weakened  down  to  a  second  place,  or  Russia 
eclipsed  altogether  during  the  throes  of  her  regeneration, 
will  answer  equally  well  the  plans  of  German  policy—^ 
which  are  many  and  various  and  often  incredible,  though 
the  aim  of  them  all  is  the  same:  aggrandisement  of  terri- 
tory and  influence,  with  no  regard  to  right  and  justice, 
either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West;  for  that  and  no  otlier  is 
the  true  note  of  your  Welt-jtolitik  whioli  desires  to  live. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Russian  phantom  has  given  a 
foreboding  of  unwonted  freedom  to   the    Welt-politih. 

But  if  "  Le  Prussianisme  "  is  the  enemy  so  far  as 
a  future  of  liberty,  concord  and  justice  is  concerned, 
we  should  wring  our  hands  in  despair  rather  than 
fling  up  our  caps  in  triumph  over  the  exorcism  of 
the  Russian  Ghost,  Ghoul,  Djinn,  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  who,  however  shadowy  a  nightmare,  did  exer- 
cise a  salutary  check  upon  the  German  Wdt-politik! 
So  obvious  is  this  that  in  another  paper  in  the  same 
review  even  Japan  is  represented  as  sharing  the 
anxiety  of  England,  France  and  the  United  States 
that  her  victories  should  not  so  disturb  the  inter- 
national equilibrium  as  to  make  Germany  supreme. 
"  Russia's  weakness  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated, yet  she  can  be  of  value  in  restraining  the 
much  more  pressing  danger  presented  by  the  Ger- 
mans." 


Good  Words  for  Jime  is  a  very  interesting  number. 
The  "  Love  Quest  of  Beethoven "  calls  for  separate 
notice.  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer  tells  of  the  formation  of  the 
Gotha  Canal,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Cale- 
donia Canal,  by  linking  together  rivers  and  lakes,  in  a 
waterway  370  miles  long,  stretching  from  Stockholm  to 
Gothenburg.  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard  describes  the  illustrated 
houses  of  St.  Legier,  which  M.  Beguin  has  decorated 
with  humorous  cartoons,  and  added  to  the  history  of 
caricature  the  exploit  of  making  the  very  walls  of  a 
town  laugh  at  you  with  pictorial  fun.  Professor  James 
Robertson  discusses  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history 
and  religion  in  the  light  of  recent  Assyriology.  Mr.  E. 
Manson  recalls  humorous  incidents  of  Sidney  Smith's 
exploits  as  a  talker.  Richard  Davey  writes  on  mon- 
archs  who  have  been  authors.  There  are  also  interest- 
ing memories  of  Eastern  servants  by  one  who  spent  her 
childhood  in  the  Near  East. 


The  Canadian  Magazine  opens  with  a  paper  on 
"  Winnipeg  in  1904,"  the  city  of  100,000  having  almost 
doubled  its  population  in  the  last  two  years.  In  a 
paper  on  "  Public  House  Trusts,"  Mr.  R.  E.  Ma<naghten 
discusses  the  possibility  of  applying  the  principles  of 
Earl  Grey's  scheme  to  Canada ;  and  concludes  that 
nowhere  are  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  greater  than  in 
England,  and  often  they  are  less. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

By  AN  Ex-Governor. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for 
June  prints  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly's  paper  on  this 
subject,  which,  although  there  is  nothing  very  new 
or  striking  in  it,  nevertheless  presents  the  best  and 
most  up-to-date  summary  of  the  past  history  and 
present  conditions  of  the  Colony  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. New  Zealand  moves  so  fast,  and  its  experi- 
mental legislation  so  alters  affairs  there,  that  it  needs 
to  be  written  up  afresh  every  year  or  two.  Lord 
Ranfurly,  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
popular  Governors  the  Colony  has  had,  touched  very 
little  on  anything  but  hard,  demonstrable  facts  in 
his  paper.  During  his  seven  years'  administration, 
which  ended  last  year,  trade  increased  continuously 
and  steadily.  In  every  respect  they  were  years  of 
fatness.  Tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  rose 
from  687,000  to  1,100,000,  and  that  of  vessels  clear- 
ing at  the  ports  rose  even  more  in  proportion.  Bank 
deposits  rose  from  ;^i4,290,ooo  to  ;^i9, 000,000,  and 
those  in  savings  banks  (Government  and  other)  from 
5^  to  8 J  millions  :  — 

Leaa  years  (says  Lord  Kanfurly)  may  come,  but  so  far 
there  appear  no  signs  of  bad  times.  Tlie  Colonists  are  ex- 
teniding  the  range  of  their  industries,  creating  new  ones 
or  developing  old  ones  which  had  received  too  little  atten- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  total  value  of  exports  is  due  not 
only  to  the  wool  and  frozen  meat  trade,  but  also  to  indus- 
tries of  recent  origin  or  of  recent  development  in  the 
islands,  the  dairy  industry  being  one  of  the  principal 
asseta  in  this  respect.  In  old  times,  when  wool  alone  was 
the  export,  a  fall  meant  disaster;  now  New  Zealand  is  not 
dependent  on  the  one  commodity. 

The  Government  not  only  owns  but  works  the  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones;  it  owns  wide  tracts  of  land; 
purchases,  compulsorily,  if  necessary,  large  estates,  cuts 
them  up  into  small  holdings,  .  and  grants  leases  in  per- 
petuity to  settlers,  to  whom  it  will  also  lend  money  at  low 
interest.  Life  assurance  is  within  the  scope  of  its  energy, 
and  about  half  the  assurance  business  of  the  Colony  is 
effected  through  Government  agents.  A  Tourist  Depart- 
ment is  maintained  with  offices  at  the  principal  centres, 
where  the  sportflman  may  learn  on  the  best  authority  and 
without  cost  the  most  suitable  spots  for  fishing,  shooting, 
or  stalking;  this  department  ha«  several  hotels,  which 
have  been  erected  and  opened  for  the  benieflt  of  the  tra- 
veller 

By  way  of  more  closely  uniting  New  Zealand  to 
the  mother-countr)-,  Lord  Ranfurly  suggests,  not 
preferential  tariffs,  but  wider  and  better  teaching  of 
history — a  system  of  lectures  on  the  empire  and  the 
men  who  have  made  it,  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  paper,  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan 
called  attention  to  the  "  extraordinary  position  "  that 
in  twelve  years  New  Zealand  had  paid  off  debts  to 
outside  investors  (the  everlasting  living  on  borrowed 
capital  argument  of  those  who  wish  to  discredit  the 
Colony)  to  such  an  extent  that  borrowed  money  is 
now  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  country's  accu- 
mulated wealth.  While  this  repayment  was  going  on, 
the  value  of  property  incireased  50  per  cent.,  that  is, 
from  150  to  222  millions.  "  This  achievement,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Coghlan,  "  is  a  notable  one  for  a  popu- 
lation whose  numbers  are  still  considerably  short  of 
a  million." 


SOME   SOCIAL   REFORMS. 

By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

The  Contemporary  Review  publishes  as  its  first 
article  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  presidential  address  de- 
livered to  the  Social  an'd  Political  Education 
League  last  May.  It  is  a  little  diffuse  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  it  contains  good  stuff.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is 
hopeful.     He  declares  that — 

Never  were  all  classes  so  permeated  by  the  spirit,  not  the 
phrases,  but  the  essential  spirit,  of  brotherhood  and  co- 
operation; never  was  there  such  universal  recognition  of 
the  beauty  of  the  spirit  of  real  and  vital  Christianity,  far 
above  the  differences  and  dogmas  of  the  sects. 

CONQUEK    YOUB    ENVIRONMENT. 

Sir   Oliver's   starting-point   is  that  man   must   be 

master  of  his  fate :  — 

What  we  have  to  teach,  throughout,  is  that  in  no  sort  of 
way  is  man  to  be  the  slave  of  his  environment.  No  longer 
is  he  to  adapt  himself  to  surrounding  circiunstances,  chang- 
ing colour  with  them  as  do  the  insects  and  plants.  It  is  not 
himself  which  is  to  suit  the  environment,  but  he  is  to 
make  the  environment  suit  him.  This  is  the  one  irrefrag- 
able doctrine  that  must  be  hammered  into  the  ears  of  this 
generation  till  they  realise  its  truth  and  accept  it.  To 
maintain  that  the  grimy  and  soul-destroying  wretchedness 
of  human  outcasts,  that  death  by  starvation  and  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  by  ignorance  and  di!t  and  sin — to  main- 
tain that  these  are  permanently  decreed  Divine  ordin- 
ances, otherwise  than  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  neglect 
and  mismanagement,  is  essential  blasphemy. 

THE    LAW    OP   INHERrrANCE. 

There  is  another  matter  that  may  have  to  be  considered 
some  day — viz.,  the  law  of  inheritance;  whereby  a  person 
can  acquire  a  competence  and  live  luxuriously  without 
necessarily  doing  a  stroke  of  work  of  any  kind  all  his  life. 
It  is  not  an  easy  problem  how  to  regulate  inheritance,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  supremely  difficult  one;  but  the  idea  that  life 
is  intolerable  without  some  inherited  ba<!kground  or  cushion 
of  property,  the  idea  that  people  may  live  without  working 
and  yet  without  disgrace,  is  responsible  for  much  incom- 
petence and  some  misery.  All  should  have  leisure,  but  then 
also  all  should  work.  No  one  should  be  idle,  completely 
idle,  save  on  pain  of  starvation  or  the  disciplinary  drill  of 
prison. 

THE    OWNERSHIP    OP    LAND. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  custom  of  allowing  abso- 
lute ownership  of  land  to  individuals,  instead  of  to  com- 
munities, is  responsible  for  a  ^ood  deal.  To  me  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  it  is  quite  legal  and  ordinary  for  a 
person  to  be  able  to  sell  a  portion  of  England  for  his  own 
behoof.  If  ownership  of  land  is  permitted  by  law,  the 
owner  should  be  a  trustee,  not  a  parasite. 

POOR  LAW   REFORM. 

The  great  social  organisations  called  workhouses  and  gaols 
might  be  manufaetories  of  human  beings,  hospitals,  as  it 
were,  for  the  ills  and  warpings,  not  of  body,  but  of  mind 
and  character,  receptacles  for  refuse  and  converters  of  it 
into  manhood  and  womanhood.  Workhouses  should  not  only 
be  institutions  for  maintaining  the  impotent  and  aged  in 
fair  comfort,  as  at  present,  but  also  for  dealing  efficiently 
with  the  able-bodied  of  weak  character;  and  so  trv  to  con- 
vert  it  into  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  discipline  and 
organisation  for  those  mental  and  moral  invalids  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  organise  their  own  lives.  Why  should 
Society  set  upon  weak  people  and  try  to  crush  them  into 
hoi)elessne8S  and  rebellion?  By  pla-cing  the  people  on  land, 
on  unreclaimed  or  unfertile  land  calling  out  for  labour, 
under  s.killed  supervision,  they  might,  I  believe,  be  made 
self-supporting  before  long. 

THE  REPORMATION  OP  CRIMINALS. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  paupers,  concerning  the 
criminal  class  I  am  perfectly  certain  we  are  doing  wrong. 
We  are  seeking  to  punish,  not  to  educate,  stimulate,  reform. 
Punishment  is  not  our  function.  We  think  it  is,  but  it  is 
not.  Prisoners  should  be  put  under  industrial  conditions, 
and  should  be  organised  into  useful  members  of  Society. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  trade-union  leaders  would  object 
to  this,  if  it  were  properly  presented  to  them,  any  more 
than  they  object  to  evening  technical  rate-aided  schools, 
municipal  educational  institutions,  and  other  machinery 
for  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  competent  and  the  trained 
and  the  respected  artisan. 
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TO  ARMS!  TO  ARMS!  YE  BRITONS. 

WHAT   THE   EUSSIAJST   DEFEATS    COST   BRITAIN. 

The  magazines  are  full  of  articles  setting  forth  the 
enormously  increased  expenditure  which  the  col- 
lapse of  Russia  entail  upon  the  allies  of  Japan. 
Russia  being  down,  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  is  de- 
stroyed. It  is  true  that  we  are  now  spending 
;)r5o,ooo,ooo  a  year  more  upon  our  Army  and  Navy 
than  when  the  Liberals  left  office,  but,  to  believe  the 
alarmists,  we  must  spend  still  more  if  we  do  not 
intend  to  become  German  vassals. 

INCREASE    THE    SHIPBUILDING    VOTE. 

Mr.  Robert  Machray,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
declares  that :  — 

for  every  two  German  battleships  three  British  battleships 
at  least  should  b©  built,  though  four  would  be  much  better 
The  stationing  of  a  British  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  strong 
enough  to  defeat  and  destroy  any  German  Fleet  which  could 
be  opposed  to  it,  is  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  Great 
Britain,  for  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Germany  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  prompt  and  comparatively  easy  land- 
ing of  a  German  Army  in  Scotland  or  the  North  of  England, 
and  against  it  we  could  hardly  hope  to  prevail. 

mCEEASE   THE   ALLOWANCE    FOE    MAINTENANCE. 

Sir  William  White,  in  the  same  Review,  says :  — 

When  the  capital  value  of  the  fleet  was  about  one-third 
that  of  the  completed  ships  we  now  possess,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  spend  about  one  million  annually  ou  repairs 
and  maintenance,  and  there  was  reason  for  thinking  that 
amount  insufficient.  From  1887  to  1898  the  capital  value  rose 
from  thirty-seven  millions  to  ninety-seven  millions,  and  the 
aggregate  first  cost  of  completed  ships  rose  in  about  the 
same  ratio,  but  the  annual  expenditure  on  maintenance 
only  varied  from  about  one  million  to  one  million  and  a 
half. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  great  increase  in  the  fleet  and 
r.     in  the  cost  for  maintenance  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  devote 
anything  like  the  same  amounts  to  new  construction  in  the 
dockyards. 

DRILL    EVEBY    SCHOOLBOY. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  same  periodicals  in- 
sists :  — 

We  must  make  the  most,  not  the  worst,  of  the  mixed  mob 
of  soldiers,  trained  and  untrained,  that  w©  possess.  We  can 
at  all  events  educate  more  officers,  and  we  can,  without 
offending  the  constituencies,  make  our  artillery  far  more 
formidable. 

What  can  we  do  more?  Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  found 
for  tiie  immediate  future  in  the  introduction  of  drill  and 
miniature  rifle-ranges  in  all  schools  which  may  be  influenced 
by  Government  action  and  Government  grants.  The  boys 
like  drill,  and  Volunteer  corps  have  long  been  popular 
among  the  boys  of  most  of  the  large  public  schools.  Why 
should  there  not  also  be  tactical  classes— good  military  in- 
struction—and a  field  day  occasiojially  with  the  Regulars  of 
the   district? 

Cooking,  camping,  marching,  shooting,  and  the  practice  of 
drill  can  all  be  taught  if  an  hour  a  day  be  given. 

MAKE  READY  500,000  MEN  TO  HELP  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  declares  that  Germany 

is  girding  up  her  loins  to  crush  France  whilst  Russia  is 
too  crippled  to  come  to  her  aid,  and  before  the  British 
people  fully  arouses  itself  to  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of 
sending  half  a  million  men  to  support  the  French  at 
Chalons. 

Tbe  Belgians  mostly  fear  that  in  any  war  the  temptation 
to  the  French  to  move  down  the  Mens©  Valley  and  secure  a 
fair  field  for  offensive  operations  from  Liege  may  prove 
irresistible.  Tlie  dominant  wish  now  is  to  keep  out  the 
French  instead  of  the  Germans,  as  in  1870  and  1875.  This  de- 
sire is  increased  by  the  conviction  that  whilst  a  treaty  with 
Germany  would  deter  the  French  from  crossing  the  frontier, 
a  similar  arrangement  with  France  would  not  restrain  the 
Grermans,  and  might  very  probably  impel  them  to  commence 
an  invasion. 


There  are,  however,  many  well-informed  persons  who  are 
convinced  that  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  between  these  neighbours  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  referred  to  that  England  might  no 
longer  be  implicitly  trusted. 

How.  then,  can  England  act  expeditiously  and  effeotuallv 
for  the  preservation  of  peace?  l"here  is  one  course  that.  I'f 
taken  promptly,  may  ensure  it,  and  our  influence,  properly 
exercised,  might  avail  to  secure  its  adoption.  The  peace  of 
iiurope  may  be  saved,  not  in  Paris  or  London,  but  in  Vienna 
ihe  restraining  influence  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  may 
ettect  what  no  other  agency  could  accomplish.  The  essential 
preliminary  for  any  action  by  Austria  would  have  to  be  an 
assurance  from  this  country  that  it  would  not  swerve  a 
hairs  breadth  from  its  determination  to  stand  by  France 
and  all  those  who  sought  to  restrain  the  German  BmDeror 
by  word  and  deed. 


THE   HUNDRED   BEST  BOOKS. 

Lists  bv  Lord  Acton  and  Mr.   Shorter. 

In  the  Fall  Mall  Magazine  for  July  Lord  Acton's 
list  of  the  Hundred  Best  Books  is'  printed,  with 
comments  by  Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter. 

Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  quote  the  list  of 
books  here,  some  idea  of  its  character  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Shorter 
concerning  it :  — 

It  indicates  the  enormous  preference  which,  on  the  whole. 
Lord  Acton  gave  to  the  Literature  of  Knowledge  of  the 
ilr-fu^*?*'®  °^  Power,  to  use  De  Quincey's  famous  disrmction. 
With  the  exception  of  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  there  is 
practically  not  a  single  book  that  has  any  title  whatever  to 
a  place  m  the  Literature  of  Power,  a  literature  which  many 
of  us  think  the  only  thing  in  the  world  of  books  worth  con- 
sideration. Great  philosophy  is  here,  and  high  thought- 
while  now  and  again  we  find  the  least  important  book  of  a 
well-known  author. 


THE    "HAMLET"    TEST. 

In    conclusion,    Mr.    Shorter   gives    his   list. 


He 


excludes  living  writers,  and,  in  explanation  of  the 
principle  which  has  guided  him  in  naming  a  hundred 
books  with  which  to  start  a  library,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Poetry,  Fiction,  History  and  Essays,  etc., 
and  Biography  and  Autobiography,  twenty-five  works 
to  each,  says : — 

Surely  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy"  and  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  make  a  universal  appeal.  That  imiversal  appeal 
18  the  point  at  which  alone  guidance  is  possible.  There  are 
great  books  that  can  be  read  only  by  the  few,  but  surely 
the  very  greatest  appeal  alike  to  the  educated  and  the  illi- 
terate, to  the  man  of  rich  intellectual  endowment,  and  to  the 
man  to  whom  all  process  of  reasoning  are  incomprehensible. 

"Hamlet"  is  a  wonderful  test  of  this  quality.  It  "holds 
the  boards  '  at  the  small  provincial  theatre,  it  is  enacted  by 
Mr.  Crummies  to  an  illiterate  peasantry,  and  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  greatest  actor  to  the  most  select  city  audi- 
ence. It  is  made  the  subject  of  study  by  learned  commentar 
tors.  It  is  world-embracing.  Are  there  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, including  translations,  a  hundred  books  that  stand 
the  test  as  "Hamlet"  stands  it? 


F.  de  Lannoy,  writing  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Revue  Generale,  has  an  article  on  Russia  and  the 
Revolution  in  Belgium  in  1830.  At  first  sight  the 
hostility  of  the  Tsar  Nicolas  I.  to  the  events  of  1850 
in  Belgium  seems  strange,  but,  according  to  the 
writer,  the  Tsar's  intervention  arose  out  of  his  con- 
victions regarding  the  principle  of  authority,  and  he 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  in  any  part  of 
Europe  all  ideas  of  independence. 
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THE]  RUSSIAN   POLES  OF  TO-DAY. 


THEIR    GRIEVANCES    AND    THEIR   HOPES. 

Mr.  David  Bell  Macgowan  contributes  to  the 
July  Century  a  very  interesting  account  of  Russian 
Poland  as  it  is  to-day.  He  calls  his  article  "  The 
Future  of  Poland  " ;  but  it  is  more  important  for 
what  it  says  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
He  quotes  the  following  statement ,  of  the  Polish 
case  against  Russia  from  the  mouth  of  a  profes- 
sional man  who  is  an  influential  member  of  the 
National  Democracy. 

THE   GRIEVANC?BS   OF   THE    POLES. 

Why  should  Poles  be  loyal  ?  he  asked  :  — 

Tliough  ouly  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire, 
we  ;ire  now,  December,  1904,  supplying  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
troops  in  Manchuria.  Our  land  ta.xes  are  eight  times  as 
liigh  us  in  Russia.  The  railway  tariff  on  grain  is  seventy-five 
copecks  from  Odessa  to  Warsaw;  it  is  ninety-two  copecks 
from  Lublin,  a  Polish  town  on  the  same  line  of  railway, 
and  ouly  a  fifth  as  far  as  Odessa.  This  is  to  give  the  Rus- 
sian grain-producers  a  market  at  our  expense.  Here  is  tlie 
Keport  of  the  Department  of  Control  for  1899.  Any  other 
vear  would  serve  as  well.  The  revenues  derived  from  the 
ten  provinces  of  Poland  are  stated  as  135,000,000  roubles.  Of  this 
sum  57,000,000  was  transferred  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
43,000,000  was  expended  for  the  army  and  the  public  debt, 
and  only  47,000,000  was  allotted  to  the  support  of  the  civil 
government  and  for  civilising  agencies  in  Poland. 

WHAT   THE   POLES    WANT. 

The  National  Democracy  refuses  to  recognise  the  obliga- 
tions of  tripartite  loyalty.  We  want  future  independence, 
like  Hungary.  For  the  present  w©  demand  the  recognition  of 
national  rights,  while  remaining  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
This  is  the~  programme  of  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Polish  people.  The  National  Democracy  is  the  chief  agency 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  particularly  the  peasants 
and  artisans,  in  history  and  geography.  It  circulates  im- 
mense numbers  of  newspapers  printed  in  Galicia.  There  are 
special  organs  for  the  educated  classes,  the  peasants,  the 
school  children. 

■  Everything  in  Poland  that  is  worth  while  is  an  evasion," 
I  was  told  by  a  leading  barrister.  "  Everything  is  done  by 
stealth  or  bribery,  everything  takes  a  side  turn.  The  edu- 
cational enei-gies  of  the  people  are  wholly  directed  in  illegal 
channels.  There  are  educational  institutions  whose  exist- 
ence is  unknown  to  the  government.  Inspectors  are  em- 
ployed on  regular  salaries.  Young  ladies  who  do  not  teach 
are  frowned  upon  in  good  society." 

WHAT   THE    POLES    ASK   FOR. 

Last  year  the  Poles  were  invited  to  state  what 
they  wished  to  obtain  from  the  Government  of 
Russia :  — 

A  delegate  meeting  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons  assem- 
bled in  the  home  of  a  nobleman,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Warsaw,  and  adopted  a  long  memo- 
rial for  presentation  to  Prince  Mirsky.  It  closed  by  making 
the  following  demands:  — 

1.  The  use  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  schools,  courts, 
and  public  oflices. 

2.  The  appointment  of  Poles  to  all  public  offices. 

3.  Self-srovernment  on  an  elective  basis  in  town  and  coun- 
try, with  the  retention  of  the  existing  commune,  or 
■'  gmina." 

4.  Freedom  of  conscience. 

Such  were  the  minimum  demands  of  all  the  parties,  ex- 
cepting the  Social  Democrats,  the  "Bund."  and  the  "  Prole- 
tariat," as  another  Radical  Labour  party  is  called.  Many 
of  the  Liberals  and  National  Democrats  were  disposed  to 
add  a  fifth  clause : "  a  National  Diet  and  an  autonomous  Go- 
vernment srubordinate  merely  in  matters  of  Imperial  con- 
cern  to    the   authorities    of   St.    Petersburg. 

The  demands  of  the  Lithuanian  Poles,  ma4e  about  the  same 
time  in  petitions  to  Prince  Mirsky,  were  therefore  for  the 
rights  of  a  minority  population.  They  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
talk  Polish  freely,  to  hold  schools  in  Polislj,  at,  private 
expense,  to  conduct  their  worship  free  of  molestation,  and 
to  own  land  and  engage  in  business  on  the  aaine  terms  as 
other  Russian  subjects.  In  other  words,  they  ask  for  the 
same  privileges  that  German  subjects  and  residents  of  the 
empire  already  freely  enjoy. 


WHAT   HAS    BEEN    GIVEN    THEM? 

The  Editor  of  the  Century  appends  to  Mr. 
Macgowan's  article  the  following  note:  — 

Since  the  above  article  was  made  ready  for  the  press,  the 
Tsar,  in  a  rescript  issued  May  16th,  1905,  removed  many  ot 
the  restrictive  ordinances  from  which  Poland  has  suffered. 
Permission  to  introduce  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  laii- 
guages  into  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  is  granteu ; 
the  assemblies  of  Polish  nobles  are  re-established ;  the  pur- 
chase of  land  by  Catholic  peasants  is  permitted;  and  these 
measures,  it  is  understood,  are  to  be  followed  by  local  Belt- 
government  through  the  zemstvo.  Should  these  reforms  be 
put  in  force,  the  result  will  mark  a  complete  reversal  ot 
Russian  policy  in  Poland. 

THE   DRAMATIC  SEASON  OF   1905. 

THE    TRIUMPH    OF    SHAW. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  the  writer  on  "  Musings 
without  Method  "  describes  the  dramatic  season  now 
drawing  to  a  close  as  "  a  triumph  for  the  French  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw."  Of  the  two  he  thinks  Mr. 
Shaw's  the  greater  triumph.  That  Mr,  Shaw  is  the 
fashion  no  one  can  deny ;  but  whether  his  worship- 
pers understand  him  is  another  question.  From  the 
fact  that  they  generally  laugh  in  the  wrong  place, 
Blackwood's  reviewer  surmises  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand him.  They  prate  of  the  "  Shawian  Philo- 
sophy," but  the  writer  admits  himself  unable  to 
discover  this  much-vaunted  philosophy. 

Mr.  Shaw,  if  only  he  knew  it,  is  a  dramatist  first  and  last. 
He  interprets  his  characters,  not  in  the  terms  ef  tins  or 
tiiat  dogma,  but  in  the  terms  of  the  stage.  He  has  a  gift  of 
construction  which  no  living  playwright  can  surpttss,  and 
this  gift  is  far  higher  and  rarer  than  an  easy  traffic^  in 
false  doctrines.  The  true  reason  of  the  world's  misunder- 
standing of  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  is  an  ironist, 
often  subtle  and  sometimes  profound.  And  the  world  does 
not  like  irony,  and  takes  an  irrational  revenge  in  believing 
all  the  silly  things  that  Mr.  Shaw  says  about  himself  and 
Sliakespeare. 

Coming  to  the  French  plays  the  writer  says  that 
method,  alike  in  acting  and  writing,  is  their  great 
glory,  and  method  can  lend  a  distinction  even  to 
mediocrity,  French  plays  may  be,  and  often  are 
deficient  in  character,  but  they  are  finished.  Th 
English  stage  knows  neither  moderation  nor  dis 
cipline;  the  French  actor  must  know  both.  Until 
we  maice  the  discovery  that  Nature  is  an  inserur- 
guide,  and  can  only  be  interpreted  through  the  m< 
dium  of  art,  we  may  despair  of  improvement.  The 
amateur  is  the  curse  of  the  British  stagie,  and  until 
he  is  got  rid  of  hope  of  betterment  is  small ;  and  the 
writer  takes  the  view  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  him.  We  do  not  really  love  th<' 
drama.  Those  of  us  who  go  to  see  Coquelin  do  so 
largely  to  show  that  they  know  French !  The  popu 
lar  taste  may  be  well  gauged  by  the  extreme  popu- 
larity of  "  Leah  Kleschna,"  a  melodrama  of  which 
the  writer  gives  a  scathingly  humorous  account.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  French  plays  he  is  not 
hopeful  of  the  future. 


In  the  June  Idler  Mr.  V.  Blanchard  writes  on  the 
l)aRaing  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Bye  and  Winchelsea, 
and  in  the  Jtme  Cnssell  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Five  Head  Ports,  or  Cinque  Porta,  as  the 
parent  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
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THREE   COLONIAL  GOVERNORS. 

LOED   OKOMER,    LORD  MILNEE,   LORD    CURZON. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender  contributes  to  the  Leisure 
.Hour  for  July  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Cromer 
and  his  work.  He  opens  his  article  with  a  little 
picture  of  Lord  Cromer's  life  at  Cairo  to  illustrate 
the  simplicity  which,  he  says,  has  been  the  secret  of 
his  successful  rule  in  Egypt.     Mr.  Spender  writes  :  — 

A  FAMILY    PARTT   AT   TJJE    ZOO, 

*'If  you  want  to  see  iill  tlie  sights  of  Cairo,"  tlie  Ertglish 
resident  will  tell  you,  as  soon  as  you  reacli  the  Nile  from 
Port  Said,  "  you  must  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  see  Lord  Cromer." 

After  you  liave  seen  the  lious  feed,  admired  the  chim- 
panzee, and  talked  to  the  cockatoos,  j-ou  will  go  and  drink 
tea  at  the  Pelican  Island.  Then,  if  you  keep  your  eyes 
open,   you  will   soon  see  the  great  sight. 

A  little  family  party — father,  wife,  nurse  and  child— come 
strolling  along.  There  is  no  state — no  escort,  no  footmen, 
no  Consular  '  Cavasses "  sparkling  in  gold  and  white.  It 
ia  just  a  little  middle-class  party  out  for  their  Sunday 
afternoon — enjoying  the  holiday  and  the  sunshine,  gazing 
»at  the  strange  animals — immensely  concerned  and  interested 
in  the  baby.  The  man  is  grey  haired,  but  still  keen  eyed, 
strongly  built,  and  bronzed  of  face.  He  seems  more  anxious 
^bont  the  baby  than  either  the  mother  or  the  nurse. 

You  are  often  told  by  the  followers  of  other  schools  that 
the  only  way  to  govern  the  East  is  by  displa^^.  Lord  Cromer 
knowa  the  East  quite  as  well  as  any  man;  but  he  has  chosen 
^the   way   of   simplicity. 

HIS   LIFE    AT    CAIRO. 

Lord  Cromer's  house  is  an  old-fashioned  mid- 
Victorian  mansion,  and  his  official  study  is  a  high, 
-rather  sombre  chamber.  Lord  Cromer's  mode  of 
life  is  thus  described  :  — 

The  whole  mornij;?  lie  devotes  to  seeing  the  "Advisers." 
In  the  afternoon  lie  drives  out  with  his  wife  and  child. 
After  six  o'clock  he  is  accessible  again  to  any  person  with 
.a  claim  t»  see  him. 

He  is,  in  fact,  the  hardest-worked  man  in  Egypt.  He  can 
,only  keep  the  work  going  by  becoming  the  servant— almost 
the  slave — of  duty. 

To  do  all  this  work  at  his  age,  Lord  Cromer  has  to  live 
the  simplest  possible  life.  Since  his  severe  illness  a  few 
years  ago  he  never  dines  out.  His  young  wife,  a  sister  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  a  Thynne,  dines  out  for  him,  and 
busily  looks  after  the  whole  social  side  of  his  life.  He  him- 
self goes  to  bed  early  and  rises  early. 

As  one  result  of  Lord  Cromer's  reforms  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt,  Mr.  Spender  says,  increased  by  43 
per  cent,  between  1882  and  1897,  that  is  to  say,  it 
lose  from  seven  millions  to  nearly  ten  millions. 

IMPERIAL  OOI/)NIAL  POLICY. 

In  the  June  Velhagen  Dr.  Hans  Plehn  has  an 
article  on  "  three  of  the  most  important  personages 
of  political  England,''  namely.  Lord  Cromer,  Lord 
Milner  and  Lord  Curzon. 

The  writer  describes  Eg}pt,  South  Africa  and 
Jndia  as  the  great  centre  of  Britain's  Imperial  in- 
terests, for  her  economic  and  political  position  de- 
pends largely  on  them,  and  in  all  three  her  position 
^ther  has  been  or  seems  to  be  more  or  less  endan- 
gered by  other  Powers.  He  notes  that  the  British 
colonial  governors  have  a  much  freer  hand  than  the 
German  colonial  administrators.  He  refers  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  the  first  English  Colonial  Secretary 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  statesman,  the 
distinguishing  point  of  his  administration  being  his 
choice  of  men  to  fill  the  most  responsible  posts. 
When  he  went  to  the  Colonial  Office  he  began  a 


colonial  policy  in  the  Imperial  sense,  and  thus  gave 
Cairo,  Cape  Town  and  Calcutta  a  much  greater  sig- 
nificance, while  the  three  men  who  have  held  office 
in  these  three  possessions  have  embodied  an  impor- 
tant part  of  England's  Imperial  politics. 

Biographies  of  each  of  three  governors  are  addeil, 
the  writer  being  careful  to  note  that  Lord  Cromer 
and  Lord  Milner  are  both  partly  of  German  extrac- 
tion. 


[GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND  IN  WORLD-POLITICS. 

A    GERMAN    PAN-ISLAMISM. 

In  La  Revue,  of  June  ist,  Alexandre  Ular  has  a 
long  article  on  the  subject  of  German  World-Politics 
and  the  Mussulman  World,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
German  idea  of  World-Politics,  and  especially  a 
German  Pan-Islamism. 

THE   CINDERELLA   OF   EUROPE. 

The  World-Pohtics  of  the  Great  Powers,  to  which 
humanity  already  owes  four  immoral  and  bloody 
wars,  is,  he  says,  a  German  invention,  if  not  of  the 
thing,  at  any  rate  of  the  name.  By  its  nature  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  sport.  To  conceal  her  antip- 
athies and  the  idea  of  conquest  which  dominate 
her,  Germany  voluntarily  poses  as  the  Cinderella  of 
Europe,  pretending  that  she  is  lamentably  frustrated 
on  every  occasion  in  her  efforts  "  to  develop  natur- 
ally "  by  her  crabbed  neighbours,  whereas  all  she 
aspires  to  is  "  a  little  spot  under  the  sun,"  a  place, 
however,  where  her  happy  rivals — ^notably  England 
and  France — are  already  in  proud  possession. 

Is  the  world  big  enough  for  two  Englands?  In 
this  simple  question  is  resolved  the  problem  before 
Germany,  and  it  is  this  general  idea,  this  conviction 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  world  will  prove  too  little 
for  two  Englands,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  Germany's  World-Politics  in  its  present 
pacific  and  economic  form.  What  Germany  is  en- 
deavouring to  do  is  to  create  her  "  Indian  Empire  " 
in  China  and  her  "  Egypt "  in  Mesopotamia. 

THE  PROTECTOE   OF  THE   FAITHFUL. 

The  power  of  the  British  from  Cairo  to  Delhi,  con- 
tinues M.  Ular,  rests  entirely  on  the  more  or  less 
amicable  relations  of  Britain  with  the  Mussulman 
world,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  immense  British 
Empire  extending  from  the  Sahara  to  the  Himalayas 
can  only  be  possible  when  England  has  induced  the 
Mussulman  world  to  accept  her  as  her  real  protector. 
The  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Sultan  is,  therefore, 
to  England's  interest,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated 
England  has  clandestinely  supported  all  the  revolts 
and  all  the  struggles  for  independence  of  the  various 
peoples  under  the  uneasy  Turkish  yoke.  The  risings 
which  for  years  have  made  the  Arabian  peninsula  the 
theatre  of  incessant  wars  give  England  to  hope  that 
one  day  the  Holy  Cities  of  Islam  will  be  released 
from  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  In  view  of  this  event 
England  is  accused  of  being  engaged  in  the  most 
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astute  intrigues  to  get  the  Khedive  recognised  as  the 
protector  of  the  Holy  Cities,  so  that  the  Sultan  may 
lose  what  remains  to  him  of  his  religious  authority,  to 
the  profit  of  England,  who  would  thus  direct  the 
Khedive.  The  realisation  of  such  a  scheme  would 
indeed  enable  England  to  view  with  tranquillity  the 
machinations  of  her  rivals,  and  English  influence  in 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mesopotamia  would  soon  kill 
the  glorious  future  of  the  German  Empire  with  her 
plan  to  extend  a  commercial  artery  from  Rotterdam 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  way  of  Constantinople. 

BRITISH    AND    GERMAN    RIVALRY. 

Whether  the  Kaiser  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Sultan 
and  his  Government  is  doubtful,  but  the  enormous 
advantage  which  friendly  relations  between  Germany 
and  Turkey  would  give  the  Teuton  Empire  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
friendship  of  the  Kaiser  with  the  Sultan.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  it  will  be  essential  for  the 
maritime  route  of  Germany  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean not  to  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  her 
rivals.  When  the  importance  of  this  question  has 
been  admitted,  it  will  be  evident  how  inauspicious 
to  the  aspirations  of  German  World-Politics  is  the 
intrusion  of  another  Power  than  Germany  even  into 
the  interior  of  Morocco.  The  Moroccan  problem,  in 
fact,  is  as  great  from  the  German  point  of  view  as 
the  Turkish  problem.  The  real  question  at  issue, 
however,  is  not  Morocco,  but  Turkey,  Egypt  and 
India ;  not  the  Maghzen  but  Islam ;  not  Tangiers 
but  the  Mediterranean;  not  France  and  Germany, 
but  the  question  of  leadership  pending  between  Ger- 
many and  England. 

How  incompatible  are  the  dreams  of  the  two 
Powers  is  only  too  manifest !  England  is  fighting 
arduously  against  the  aspirations  of  Germany  in  the 
Islamic  world,  and  every  day  Germany  sees  the 
edifice  of  her  dreams  totter  more  disastrously.  But 
she  is  protesting  against  her  exclusion  from  Morocco, 
she  is  counselling  the  Sultan  in  Arabia,  she  is  work- 
ing for  the  unification  of  the  Mussulman  world,  and 
she  will  rise  against  the  English  occupation  of 
Koueyt,  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

THE   CRY   FOR   CANALS. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  for  June  Mr.  W.  M. 
Acworth  takes  up  the  proposals,  carried  in  a  large 
number  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  urging  the 
Government  to  take  over  the  canals  and  to  work 
them  in  the  public  interest.  He  says  that  in  these 
discussions  the  fundamental  question  whether  rail- 
way or  canal  has  the  lower  cost  of  carriage  is  over- 
looked. He  maintains  that  the  evidence  shows  that 
there  is  no  traffic  which  can  be  carried  on  a  barge 
canal  as  economically  as  on  a  railway.  To  spend 
money  on  canals  implies  an  economic  waste.  As  a 
commercial  undertaking  a  canal  cannot  compete 
with  a  railway.  Against  the  common  charge  that 
canals    have   been    strangled   by    the    railway    com- 


panies, the  writer  says  that  in  all  cases  known  to 
him  it  was  not  the  railway  companies  which  sought 
to  buy  but  the  canal  companies  which  insisted  on 
being  bought.  In  cases  where  railway  companies 
own  both  railway  and  canal,  they  would  surely  not 
leave  the  canals  unworked  if  they  could  make  a 
profit  out  of  them.  Against  the  precedent  of 
French  and  German  canals,  traffic  on  which  is 
vastly  increasing,  Mr.  Acworth  says  that  in  those 
countries  the  trader  pays  only  the  actual  cost  of 
carriage.  The  Government  receives  no  interest 
for  its  scores  of  millions  of  capital,  and  it  spends 
out  of  the  general  taxation  millions  annually  on 
canal  maintenance.  In  the.  United  States,  however, 
he  boldly  says  that  economic  forces  having  had  free 
play,  canals  are  not  only  dead,  but  buried,  and  no 
one  is  left  to  lament  their  death.  A  first-class  barge 
canal,  he  avers,  is  not  cheaper  to  construct  than  a 
first-class  railway.  A  railway  train  costs  ten  times 
as  much  as  a  canal  barge,  but  it  does  ten  times  as 
much  work  in  the  year.  The  railway  is  not  im- 
peded by  want  of  water  in  summer,  or  frost  in  win- 
ter, or  lock  and  bank  repairs.  A  new  railway  means 
new  facilities  of  all  kinds.  A  new  canal  means  only 
slow  merchandise  traffic.  This  is  the  economic  case 
against  canals,  and  he  hopes  that  it  may  be  an- 
swered before  any  action  is  taken. 

WHY  DELCASSE   FELL! 

(i)  By  M.  de  Pressense. 
In   the  Nineteenth  Century  M.   de   Pressens^   ex- 
plains,   from    the   French    point   of   view,    why   M. 
Delcass^  fell.     He  says :  — 

What  we  cannot  forgive  in  M.  Delca«86  is  not  to  have 
known  his  mind,  not  to  have  chosen  between  a  policy  of 
friendly  talk  and  a  policy  of  silent  indifference,  and  to  have 
maladroitly  given  pretext  and  occasion  to  what  wo  call  in 
France  a  querelle  d'  Allemand.  Wlien  the  crisis  came,  when 
Wilhelm  the  Second  went  to  Fea  and  talked  big,  it  was  not 
too  late  to  put  him  in  the.  wrong,  to  take  back  the  inter- 
rupted method  of  negotiations,  and  to  free  the  way  to 
peaceful  action  in  Morocco. 

M.  Rouvier  promised,  first,  the  immediate  return  to  neu- 
trality in  Indo-Chinese  waters,  and  we  got  it;  secondly,  the 
immediate  opening  of  friendly  conversation  with  Germany: 
but  here  he  was,  and  we  were  too,  baulked  by  the  obstinacy 
of  his  colleague. 

I  do  not  think  English  opinion  would  have  tolerated  for  an 
hour  a  Minister  who,  without  offering  any  denial,  any  ex- 
planation, any  answer,  before  the  only  legitimate  Instance. 
Parliament,  after  having  left  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  save  him  by  making  specific  promises  in  his  name,  should 
have  immediately  taken  up  his  intrigues,  should  have  put 
into  use  in  a  most  dangerous  crisis  the  force  of  inertia, 
and  should  have  secretly  got  the  tribe  of  officious  journal- 
ists and  of  sympathetic  correspondents  to  trumpet  his  great- 
ness, to  traduce  the  policy  .01  his  critics,  and  to  serve  his 
obstinacy.  Time  went  by.  No  progress  was  made.  The  ad- 
vocates of  M.  Delcass6  proclaimed  that  it  was  all  the  fault 
of  William  the  Second,  and  everybody  was  tempted  to  be- 
lieve it.  All  at  once  it  was  discovered  that,  while  Germany 
without  doubt  brought  "  no  milk  of  human  kindness "  to 
sweeten  the  negotiations,  it  was  M.  Delcassd  who  deliberately 
persisted  in  keeping  silent. 

A  question  was  threatened  in  the  House,  it  was  put  to  him 
in  the  Cabinet.  Brought  to  bay,  he  let  the  secret  out.  This 
small  man  was  mad  enough  to  look  serenely,  even  joyfully, 
on  the  fearful  prospect  of  a  great  Continental  war  on  auch 
a  pretext.  Facts  came  out.  It  was  proved  that,  not  satis- 
fled  with  imperilling  the  peace  of  the  world  by  putting 
under  his  feet  the  orders  of  Parliament  and  the  instructions 
of  his  colleagues,  he  negotiated  secretly  with  the  Vatican  at 
the  time  when  relations  were  broken  and  when  France  was 
engraged  in  divorcing  Church  and  State. 

Such  unforgivable  mistakes  are  surely  sotBcient  reason  for 
the  dismissal  of  a  politician. 
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(2)  HOW  THE  G-BEMAN8  REGAED  IT. 

Mr.  Austen  Harrison,  the  son  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  who  is  Reuters  Agent  at  Berlin,  sends  to 
the  same  Review  the  German  view  of  the  French 
Minister's  fall.     He  says  :  — 

M.  Delcasse  had  ended  by  flouting  Germany;  Morocco  was 
about  to  become  a  French  colony,  America  was  pro-English, 
and  the  Spanish  plans  had  proved  abortive.  England  had 
quite  recovered  her  position  in  the  world.  This  was  the 
plight  of  Germany  when  suddenly  the  collapse  of  Eussia 
was  revealed  to  Europe.  With  consummate  skill  the  Em- 
peror William  gauged  the  situation,  and  acted  accordingly. 
He  went  to  Morocco.  In  one  day  he  completely  changed  the 
whole  military  situation. 

For  the  plain  fact  is,  German  military  opinion  no  longer 
fears  Prance.  Moreover,  from  the  most  martial  people  in 
Europe  the  French  have  become  eminently  industrious  and 
peace-loving.    Their  fighting  zest  has  gone. 

All  this  the  Grerman  Emperor  was  fully  aware  of.  He 
immediately  began  to  browbeat  France,  who,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  in  a  very  delicate  position.  Gradually  the 
situation  grew  worse.  Germany  continued  silently  arming, 
but  still  M.  Delcass6  showed  no  sign  of  relenting,  and 
things  rapidly  drifted  into  a  dangerous  state  of  tension. 
The  crisis  came  suddenly.  About  tne  time  that  the  bride 
of  the  Crown  Prince  was  making  her  state  entry  into  Ber- 
lin, the  German  Government  was  officially  informed  of  cer- 
tain movements  of  French  troops  near  the  frontier;  rai- 
ments had  been  brougt  up  to  their  full  strength,  and  officers' 
leave  had  been  stopped.  The  reply  of  Germany  was  prac- 
tically an  ultimatum.  For  a  couple  of  days  the  situation 
was  really  critical.  Germany  demanded  that  the  massing  of 
troops  on  the  frontier  should  cease,  or  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfriendly  act;  and  to  her  great  relief  the 
long-wished-for  reply  was  ultimately  flashed  across  the 
wires.  M.  Delcasse  was  to  retire.  All  immediate  danger  was 
averted.  Count  Biilow  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Prince, 
and  by  sacrificing  M.  Delcass^  France  proclaimed  to  the 
world  her  peaceful  proclivities. 

For  the  continuance  of  M.  Delcass^  in  office  would  have 
forced  France  to  face  the  eventuality  of  war  with  Germany, 
who,  whether  bluffing  (as  some  suppose)  or  not,  gave  France 
clearly  to  understand  that  further  evasion  on  her  part  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Germany  regarding  Morocco 
would  jeopardise  the  pea««  of  Europe.  And  so  France  de- 
cided to  meet  Germany  half-way.  Tnat  is  the  reason  and 
the  meaning  of  M.  Delcass^'s  fall. 


TO   DAM   THE   NIAGARA   RAPIDS. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  Mr.  Alton  D.  Adams 
suggests  an  alternative  to  that  utilisation  for  power 
purposes  of  the  American  Falls  which  is  proceeding 
at  so  great  a  pace  as  to  threaten  to  dry  up  that 
half  of  the  great  cataract.  His  proposal  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — ■ 

Dam  Niagara,  drown  the  White  Horse  Rapids,  fill  up  the 
whirlpool,  raise  the  water  level  in  the  gorge  100  feet, 
change  the  river  into  a  storage  reservoir  from  the  foot 
of  the  cataract  to  the  brow  of  the  escarpment,  and  1,500,000 
electric  horse  power  may  be  developed  at  Lewiston.  When 
this  power  is  not  in  use  a  third  cataract  will  be  created, 
with  the  combined  discharge  of  both  the  American  and 
the  Horse  Shoe  Falls  flowing  over  a  dam  100  feet  high 
between  Lewiston  and  Queenston.  At  this  dam  fully  60 
per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  222,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  falling  100  feet  and  developing  2,500,000  horse-power 
may  be  transformed  into  electric  current.  A  dam  about 
100  feet  high,  corresponding  to  the  drop  of  the  river  sur- 
face from  the  foot  of  Niagara  Falls  to  Lewiston,  five 
miles  below,  would  work  no  substantial  injury  either  to 
the  natural   falls  or  the  existing   power  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  100-foot  dam  at  the  brow  of 
the  escarpment  would  flood  the  rapids,  and  turn  the  whirl- 
pool into  a  comparatively  quiet  body  of  water.  As  an 
offset  to  the  loss  of  these  scenic  advantages,  the  proposed 
dam  across  the  river  just  above  liCwiston  would  develop  a 
great  power  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  unit  than  can  be 
effected  with  tunnels  between  diflerent  points  in  the  gorge. 
The  1,500,000  horse-power  that  might  be  developed  by 
jneans  of  a  dam  100  feet  high  at  Lewiston  is  more  than 
twice  the  capacity  of  all  the  hydro-electric  plants  now 
completed  or  in  process  of  construction  about  Niagara 
Palls.  As  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ultimate  combined 
capacity   of   these   plants   is    s^t   present   utilised,   it   seems 


that  the  additional  development  of  1,500,000  horse-power  at 
Lewiston,  thus  raising  the  total  from  Niagara  Eiver  to 
more  than  2,000,000  horse-power,  would  provide  all  the 
energy  that  could  be  utilised  within  300  miles  of  the  Falls 
in  at  lea«t  the  next  half-century. 

The  prospect  of  cheap  electric  energy  is  not  the  only 
inducement  to  the  development  of  the  above  water  powers 
in  the  gorge,  either  by  means  of  tunnels  through  the  cliffs 
or  of  a  dam  at  Lewiston.  A  result  of  these  developments 
on  the  l»w9r  river  might  well  be  to  save  from  destruction 
that  portion  of  the  American  Falls  that  has  not  already 
been    granted    away    for    power    purposes. 

Mr,  Adams  is  not  indifferent  to  the  scenic  charm 
of  Niagara.     He  says  :  — • 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  wild  scenery  of  the  White 
Horso  Rapids  at  close  range  will  be  loth  to  give  them  up, 
but  when  the  hard  alternative  is  to  drown  these  rapids, 
or  dry  up  the  American  Falls,  the  former  seems  much 
the   less   of   the   two   evils. 

What  would  the  old  North  American  Indian  have 
thought  of  the  power  that  could  dry  up  Niagara  by 
turning  it  into  lightning? 


THE   HOHENZOIXERN  WORLD-EMPIRE. 

THE  OVERLORDSHIP  OF  GERMANY. 

The  ecstasies  with  which  our  Jingoes  hailed  the 
defeat  of  Russia  are  proving  shortlived.  That  the 
efifacement  of  Russia  means  the  ascendency  of  Ger- 
many has  been  rudely  brought  home  to  many  of 
them  by  the  dismissal  of  M,  Delcasse  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Kaiser.  Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Coniemforary, 
moralises  upon  the  consequences  of  the  para- 
moimtcy  of  Germany  more  suo.  He  is  bitter  and  sar- 
castic, but  there  is  the  usual  substratum  of  truth  in 
what  he  says.     Dr.  Dillon  tells  us  quite  frankly:  — 

The  effective  barrier  to  Germany's  policv  of  aggression 
has  been  swept  away,  and  with  it  one  of  tne  mainstays  of 
the  world's  peace.  And  to  remedy  that  state  of  things  ought 
to  be  the  primary  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  The  Hohenzollern  World  Empire  is  no 
longer  a  mere  dream.  Politicians  note  with  amazement  how 
suddenly  that  ambitious  aim,  long  scoflfed  at  as  chimerical, 
has  come  to  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  contingencies  of 
the  near  future. 

Europe  will  henceforward  be  policed  and  watched  over  by 
Germany,  and  the  only  contribution  she  will  expect  from 
her  proUgis  is  that  they  shall  adjust  their  foieign  policy  to 
her  interests,  which  are,  of  course,  those  of  peace.  But 
what  they  must  be  prepared  for  is  the  intermeddling  in 
every  international  and  even  purely  national  question,  not 
merely  of  the  German  Kaiser  or  his  Government,  whom  wo 
are  wont  to  look  upon  as  lovers  of  peace,  but  also  of  the 
Prussian  War  Party  whose  aims  the  Kaiser  and  his  Govern- 
ment are  said  to  disavow,  deprecate  and  act  upon. 

If  one  may  judge  bv  the  present  temper  of  the  French 
Chamber,  henceforth  no  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  will  be  tolerated  in  France  whose  policy  or  person 
is  disagreeable  to  the  German  Kaiser,  the  German  Chancel- 
lor, or  the  German  War  Party. 

Whenever  the  differences  between  France  and  Germany 
are  settled,  and  they  will  probably  be  solved  diplomatically 
by  the  representatives  of  the  two  interested  Powers,  Southern 
Morocco  will,  it  is  alleged,  be  ear-marked  for  the  Father- 
land. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  remove  Germany's  grievance 
against  England.     For — 

the  main  interest  of  Germany  was,  is,  and  will  be,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  immemorial  feud  between  England  and 
France.  To  end  that  once  for  all  would  be  to  do  Germany 
a  permanent  and  a  vital  injury.  That,  it  is  affirmed,  is  the 
standpoint  of  the  Kaiser's  Government. 

Our  Jingoes,  in  short,  have  exchanged  the  rule  of 
the  Russian  King  Log  for  that  of  the  Gerrnan  King 
Stork,  and  we  wish  them  joy  of  their  bargain. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  LEGISLATION. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Correspondant  of 
June  loth  is  one  in  which  Leon  Polier  begins  a  study 
of  the  question  of  International  Protection  of  Labour 
down  to  the  'Berne  Conference. 

The  writer  thinks  the  idea  of  international  protec- 
tion of  workers  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realised.  Last 
year  France  and  Italy  signed  the  first  labour  treaty, 
and  the  recent  Berne  Conference  of  delegates  from 
the  leading  nations  with  a  view  to  make  more  uni- 
form all  national  labour  legislation  is  another  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  writer  endeavours .  to  show 
what  has  already  been  done,  what  is  going  to  be 
done,  ajnd  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future  from 
such  a  movement. 

A    WORKIXG    MANS    INITIATIVE. 

Logically,  the  first  appeal  in  favour  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  protection  of  labour 
ought,  he  says,  to  have  come  from  England,  for  it 
was  here  that  the  first  factor)'  legislation  was  organ- 
ised. The  first  to  move  in  the  matter  was  a  French 
workman,  Daniel  Legrand,  who  in  1841  pleaded  for 
an  international  conference.  His  request  was  un- 
heeded, and  in  1857  he  appealed  to  the  Cabinets  of 
Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Turin.  He 
said :  — 

All  international  law  dealing  with  industrial  labour  is 
the  only  possible  solution  of  the  great  social  problem  af 
giving  to  the  working  class  the  moral  and  material  bene- 
fits desirable,  and  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  workers 
shall  not  suffer  therebj^  or  competition  among  the  workers 
of  these  countries  be  in  any  way  injured. 

SWTTZEBT;AND  TAKING  THE  LEAD. 

Meanwhile  others  had  taken  up  the  question.  In 
1855  two  Swiss  cantons,  Claris  and  Zurich,  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  uniform  system  of  factory  legislation 
in  the  chief  industrial  States  of  Europe.  For  a  time, 
however,  they  would  be  sati-sfied  with  intercantonal 
legislation  in  Switzerland  alone.  Modest  as  this  pro- 
posal seems,  it  took  over  twenty  years  to  put  it  into 
execution,  and  it  was  not  till  1878  that  a  federal 
regulation  of  factories  was  established. 

THE  KAISER'S  CONFERENCE. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  continued  to  grow,  Switzer- 
land still  playing  a  leading  part.  In  1890  the  date 
of  an  international  conference  to  be  held  at  Berne 
was  fixed,  when  suddenly  the  German  Emperor 
issued  his  famous  manifestoes,  making  his  own  the 
Swiss  proposal,  and  inviting  Switzerland  to  take  part 
in  a  conference,  after  having  received  from  her  an 
invitation  in  the  same  sense  previously.  The  Berlin 
Conference  had  a  tremendous  programme,  and  as  a 
practical  result  various  reforms  were  described  as 
"  desirable."  Later,  congresses  were  held  at  Zurich 
and  Brussels  in  1897,  and  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  an 
International  Association  for  the  Legal  Protection  of 
Labour,  as  well  as  an  International  Bureau  at  Bale, 
were  finally  founded.  The  Association,  adds  the 
writer,  is  due  to  private  initiative. 


ARABIA  AND  HOME  RULE. 

A  former  Consul,  writing  in  La  Revue  of  June  1st, 
has  a  note  on  the  National  Movement  in  Arabia  and 
the  decline  of  French  influence  in  Asia  Minor. 

AN  ASIATIC   ARAB  EMPIRE. 

For  some  time  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been 
attracted  to  a  national  Arab  movement  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  short  time  ago  the  Supreme  Committee 
of  the  National  Arab  Party  addressed  a  manifesto  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  Foreign  Powers  declaring  that  it 
is  now  desirable  for  the  Arabs  to  shake  off  the 
Turkish  yoke  and  found  an  independent  Arab  Em- 
pire which  should  include  all  the  Arab  countries  of 
Asia,  extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

FRANCE  S  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  writer  thinks  this  the  psychological  moment 
for  the  French  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Arabia  in- 
stead of  choosing  this  very  time  to  abandon  almost 
entirely  their  religious  protectorate  in  Asia  Minor, 
thus  leaving  the  field  free  to  all  other  nations. 
France  ought  at  once  to  endeavour  to  regain  her 
influence  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  where,^ 
he  asserts,  she  has  many  friends  and  warm  partisans,, 
and  a  name  universally  respected.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  war  or  armed  conquest,  but  simple  pacific 
penetration. 

Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  he  continues,  are  on  the 
second  route  to  India,  and  a  few  great  canals  in  con- 
nection with  the  railways  would  make  these  countries 
remarkably  prosperous.  He  feels  certain  that  for 
years  the  English  have  been  intriguing  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  in  Arabia,  but  the  policy  of  Lord 
Curzon  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  favourable 
results.  In  the  extreme  hinterland  of  Aden  the 
people,  he  is  sure,  would  never  accept  British  rule. 

HOW  FRANCE  LOST  EGYPT. 

The  principal  organisers  of  the  Arab  Patriotic 
League  are  supposed  to  be  in  Europe,  but  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  Arab  National  Party  is  ia 
close  relations  with  the  Arabs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
happy  moment  has  been  chosen  for  issuing  the  mani- 
festo. Now  is  the  time  for  France  to  act  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Arabia.  To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late^ 
and  what  happened  in  Egypt  will  be  repeater!  in 
Asia.  It  is  all  very  well  to  cry  out  against  Eng- 
land's action  in  Egypt;  it  was  the  abstention  of 
France  which  forced  England  to  act  and  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  action.  France  ought  not  to  let 
Morocco  hypnotise  her.  The  monopolies  and  the 
markets  in  Arabia  are  reserved  for  the  European 
States  which  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Arab  nation. 
England,  no  doubt,  hopes  to  be  rernembered,  but 
France  has  claims  quite  as  good.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  Catholic  protectorate  may  pass  into  other 
hands,  and  the  awakening  of  the  Arab  nation  may 
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bring  disastrous  consequences  to  France  if  she  does 
not  recognise  the  situation  and  endeavour  to  profit 
by  it. 

THE  SCHILLER   CENTENARY. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Schiller,  C.  A.  S.  de  Gleichen,  a 
descendant  of  the  poet,  contributes  an  article  on 
Schiller  to  La  Revue  of  April  15th. 

Madame  de  Stael's  judgment  of  Schiller,  says  the 
writer,  has  never  been  equalled  or  surpassed  by  any 
biographer  of  the  poet.     She  wrote  :  — 

Schiller  was  a  man  of  rare  geniua  and  perfect  good  faith. 
No  career  is  more  beautiful  than  the  literary  career  when 
it  is  followed  as  Schiller  followed  it.  He  was  admirable  for 
his  virtues  as  well  as  his  talents.  His  conscience  was  his 
muse.  His  writings  were  himself;  they  expressed  his  soul, 
and  he  did  not  conceive  it  possible  to  change  a  single  ex- 
pression if  the  inner  thought  which  inspired  it  had  not 
changed.  He  lived,  lie  spoke,  he  acted,  as  if  the  wicked  did 
not  exist,  and  when  he  depicted  them  in  his  works  it  was 
with  more  exaggeration  than  if  he  had  really  known  them. 

A  CITIZEN  OF  FRANCE. 

The  writer  recalls  the  interesting  mark  of  sym- 
pathy accorded  to  Schiller  by  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment at  Paris  in  nominating  him  a  French  citi- 
zen. The  document  was  wrongly  addressed,  and 
did  not  reach  the  author  of  "  The  Robbers  "  till 
October,  1793 !  He  acknowledged  it  as  a  docu- 
ment from  the  dead,  for  Danton  and  Claviere  signed 
it,  a  letter  accompanying  it  bore  the  signature  of 
Roland,  and  Custine  had  charge  of  it  during  his  first 
German  campaign;  and  all  were  dead  before  the 
document  reached  its  destination. 

"DON   CARLOS." 

A  second  article  on  Schiller  appears  in  the  April 
Deutsche  Rundschau.  Here  Alfred  Gercke  gives  a 
history  of  "  Don  Carlos  " ;  the  origin  of  the  drama, 
its  problemiS,  changes,  criticisms,  etc.  It  is  a  very 
long  and  difficult  drama,  but  it  seems  to  have  con- 
siderable alteration  and  cutting  down.  The  plan  of 
a  play  on  "Don  Carlos''  was  conceived  in  1782, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  following  year  Schiller 
devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  it  at  Bauerbach ; 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  year,  the  work  was  re- 
sumed at  Mannheim  and  graduallv  completed  in 
Saxony,  so  that  it  was  the  summer  of  1787  when  the 
play  was  quite  finished.  The  writer  says  Schiller's 
*'  Don  Carlos "  was  never  really  finished,  and  he 
ought  to  have  re-written  it.  But  the  first  three  acts 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  Schiller  attempted 
to  adapt  the  second  half  of  the  play  to  what  he  had 
already  published,  and  in  the  interval  Schiller  him- 
self seems  to  have  undergone  considerable  change 
in  his  ideas.  It  was  the  critical  moment  of  his  life 
^vhen  he  had  to  decide  whether  he  was  born  to  be 
a  poet  or  not.  The  first  scenes  of  "  Don  Carlos  " 
are  described  as  having  been  ^^Titten  with  his  heart's 
blood ;  in  no  other  drama  have  the  heroes  so  much 
soul,  pulse,  and  nerve  from  the  poet  himself,  and  to 
;them  he  imparted  his  own  views  and  feelings. 


SADDUCEEISM  IN  EXCELSIS. 

M.  RiCHET  ON  Xenoglossy. 
The  Annals  of  Psychical  Science  for  June  publishes 
the  address  delivered  by  M.  Charles  Richet  to  the 
Psychical  Research  Society  on  May  nth.  Xenoglossy 
is  the  automatic  writing  in  foreign  languages,  and 
M.  Richet's  paper  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  with  which  a  French  lady, 
whom  he  calls  Madame  X.,  copies,  as  it  were, 
passages  in  Greek  which  are  said  to  be  shown  her 
when  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness  by  a  spirit 
calling  himself  Antoine  Augustine  Renouard,  M. 
Richet's  great-grandfather,  Madame  X.  knew  no- 
thing about  Greek,  but  she  wrote  long  passages  from 
Plato,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Franco-Greek 
Dictionary  of  Byzantios.  For  her  good  faith,  hon- 
esty, and  ignorance  of  Greek  M.  Richet  vouches. 
As  to  this,  M.  Richet  says :  — 

We  forget  that  if  bad  faith  is  easy  to  prove,  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  good  faith.  I  do  not  reonember  wlio 
it  was  that  said,  "  If  I  were  accused  of  having  put  the 
towers  of  Notre-Dame  in  my  pocket,  I  should  first  of  all 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  prosecution."  In  reality,  in  this 
case,  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  is  just  as  absurd  as  that  of 
the  theft  of   the  towers  of  Notre-Dame. 

But  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  of  which  he  is 
president,  devotes  all  its  energies  to  proving  that 
every  medium  carries  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame  in 
his  pocket  all  the  time,  M.  Richet  rightly  dismisses 
"  the  hypothesis  of  fraud,  astute,  complicated,  pro- 
longed, implying  the  possession  and  the  study  of 
Byzantios'  book  as  being  ridiculously  absurd."  The 
hypothesis  that  her  capacity  for  writing  Greek  is 
due  to  the  unconscious  memory,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  retained  with  marvellous  accuracy  whole  pas- 
sages written  in  unintelligible  Greek  characters  from 
half-a-dozen  books,  which  it  is  assumed  she  may 
unconsciously  have  seen,  is  just  as  mad.  There 
remains  the  hypothesis  at  once  easy,  sufficient,  and 
obvious,  that  some  intelligence  on  the  other  side, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  A,  A.  Renouard,  but  who  is 
undoubtedly  an  independent  intelligent  entity,  does 
display  before  the  eyes  of  Madame  X.  the  Greek 
quotations  which  she  laboriously  copies.  But  true  to 
the  note  of  the  Sadducee,  which  characterises  the 
society  over  which  he  presides,  M.  Richet  dismisses 
this  hypothesis  as  inadmissible. 

His  reasons  for  taking  this  course  would  equally 
justify  him  in  rejecting  the  evidence  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  living  being  at  the  other  end  of  an  im- 
perfect telephone.  Some  day  I  shall  try  my  hand  at 
a  parody  of  the  methods  of  the  Sadducee  applied  to 
the  attempts  of  sceptics  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
existence  of  a  telephone  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  voice  of  a  distant  friend  was  distinctly  audible 
when  the  instrument  was  held  to  the  ear.  Only  by 
such  a  parody  can  the  intense  absurdity  of  the  per- 
sistent scepticism  of  the  Sadducee  be  brought  into 
clear  relief.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  M.  Richet  to 
play  up  to  the  Piddingtons  and  Podmores  of  the 
S,P.R.  in  this  fashion. 
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ZOLA'S  METHOD  OF  WORK. 


HOW    "  L'ASSOMMOIR  "    WAS   WRITTEN. 

The  opening  article  in  La  Revue  of  June  15th  is 
devoted  to  Zola's  Method  of  Work.  Madame  Zola 
has  placed  all  Zola's  manuscripts,  notes,  and  ma- 
terials generally  (ninety  volumes  in  all)  for  his  colos- 
sal work  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Nationale,"  and  since 
these  are  now  public  property,  the  writer  of  the 
article,  H.  Massis,  has  studied  them  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  more  perfect  conception  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  their  author. 

Of  all  contemporary  novelists,  says  H.  Massis, 
Zola  was  the  most  popular  and  yet  the  most  diffe- 
rently judged.  He  had  sincere  admirers,  friends, 
and  disciples.  His  detractors  also  were  numerous, 
including  almost  all  the  critics  and  the  educated 
public.  On  the  pretext  of  analysing  or  studying  his 
work  innumerable  articles  have  been  written  to  con- 
demn his  novels  and  deny  his  talent.  Either  he  was 
badly  understood,  or  perhaps  there  was  a  general 
desire  to  misunderstand  him.  His  success,  neverthe- 
less, was  very  great. 

ZOLA'S  NOTEBOOKS. 

To-day  Zola  belongs  to  history,  and  the  writer 
thinks  it  is  time  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  separate 
the  spirit  and  the  real  meaning  of  his  work  from  the 
confused  mass  of  theories  of  his  system.  It  is  a  sur- 
prise, however,  to  find  that  the  Notebooks,  instead 
of  disclosing  the  theorist,  the  experimentalist,  and 
the  scientist,  show  us  only  an  artist  who  worked  very 
much  like  other  artists,  with  as  much  imagination, 
insight,  and  personal  genius.  After  summarising 
what  Dr.  Toulouse  has  already  written  on  Zola's 
method  of  work,  the  writer  begins  a  study  of 
"  L'Assommoir,"  in  the  light  of  the  new  documents, 
and  in  the  extracts  quoted  from  them  he  endeavours 
to  discover  some  of  the  means  by  which  Zola  ob- 
tained his  effects,  and  such  artifices  of  composition 
and  technique  which  the  simple  reading  of  the  novel 
cannot  reveal. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  STORY. 

The  manuscripts  relating  to  "  L'Assommoir  "  form 
two  volumes,  the  first  containing  the  editorial  work, 
and  the  second  being  the  "  dossier."  The  analysis 
and  the  extracts  given  refer  to  the  second.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  volume  runs  to  233  folios,  and  is 
divided  up  into  nine  sections,  giving  first  the  general 
plan,  and  then  a  more  detailed  plan  of  the  work; 
notes  on  alcoholism ;  notes  (with  plans)  of  the 
streets,  quarters,  cabarets,  etc. ;  the  characters ; 
notes  taken  in  the  "  Sublime "  of  Denis  Poulot ; 
notes  on  wash-houses,  washerwomen,  zinc-workers, 
etc. ;  general  sketch  ;  and  miscellaneous  notes,  news- 
paper cuttings,  etc. 

It  was  in  1868  that  Zola  decided  to  write  the  novel, 
and  with  that  end  in  view  he  went  to  live  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Jacques  to  observe  the  life  of  the  people  and 
families  ruined  by  alcohol.    He  made  a  brief  sketch 


of  his  impressions,  but  the  work  was  not  undertaken 
till  ten  years  later.  A  study  of  his  notes  shows  that 
he  had  collected  a  mass  of  materials  before  he  knew 
exactly  how  he  would  utilise  them. 

A   STORY   OP  REAL   LIFE! 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Notebooks  will 
give  an  idea  of  Zola's  method  :  — 

The  novel  should  be  like  this— in  a  word,  give  an  abso- 
lutely exact  picture  of  the  real  life  of  the  people.  Neither 
flatter  nor  blacken  the  workman. 

As  to  the  title,  Zola  thus  reasons  with  himself :  — 

If  I  call  the  book  "  The  Simple  Life  of  Gervaiae  Mac- 
quart,"  the  chief  character  should  be  simplicity  itself.  A 
story  of  reality  from  day  to  day  without  complications. 
Pew  scenes,  absolutely  nothing  romantic.  Pure  fact*,  but 
giving  the  whole  life  of  the  people. 

THE  HEROINE. 

He  also  converses  with  himself  on  the  heroine:  — 

My  Gervaise  Macquart  is  to  be  the  heroine,  the  woman 
of  the  people.    It  is  her  history  I  propose  to  write. 

Here  follows  an  outline  of  Gervaise's  history,  and 
then  Zola  jots  down  what  he  will  do  with  her.  Next, 
he  reflects  on  her  character  and  temperament,  taking 
care  to  give  particulars  of  her  hereditary  and  per- 
sonal antecedents  before  the  action  of  the  book 
begins.     He  says:  — 

She  is  to  be  a  sympathetic  figure.  Temperament  tender 
and  passionate.  She  took  drink  because  her  mother  did  so. 
At  Paris  she  is  a  new  Gervaise.  She  no  longer  drinks,  she 
loves  Lantier  and  is  devoted  to  her  children.  At  work  a 
beast  of  burden,  but  a  tender  nature.  An  excellent  woman 
at  bottom,  which  education  might  have  developed.  Eacli 
of  her  qualities  turns  against  her;  work  brutalises  her, 
her  tenderness  leads  her  to  extraordinary  weaknesses,  etc. 

DRAMATIC   ENDING. 

Then  secondary  characters  have  to  be  found  to 
help  to  make  the  story.  Many  of  them  are  to  live 
in  the  same  house. 

More  details  of  the  characters,  then  a  first  attanpt 
at  a  plot,  including  the  ending,  with  reference  to 
which  Zola  says:  — 

The  end  is  tlie  most  important  thing.    All  the  oharactera 
must  appear.    Gervaise  must  be   the  principal  and   centrr, 
character,  and  as  it  is  her  life  I  am  writing,  I  must  maU. 
of  her  a  sympathetic  woman,  and  show  every  one  workiri- 
oonsciously  or  unconsciously  for  her  ruin. 

But  I  want  to  keep  to  the  simplicity  of  facts,  and  vet  bo 
very   dramatic  and   very   touching. 

THE  PSYCH0IX3GIST. 

Finally,  in  this  brief  sketch,  Zola  takes  up  politics 
and  distributes  political  opinions  among  the  different 
characters.     In  the  next  section  details  of  all  the 
characters  are  given.     Judging  from  his  notes,  H. 
Massis  does  not  think  him  a  very  delicate  psycholo- 
gist.    His  sensibility  was  limited,  and  he  never  ar 
alyses   the   finer  sentiments.     He  sees   rather   tha; 
penetrates,    observing     striking    traits,    silhouettes 
types,  attitudes.     But  he  notes  with  vigour  the  pai 
ticular  and  salient  characteristic  which  will   mab' 
each  personage  live  a  picturesque,  outward  life,  and 
render  him  exceedingly  conspicuous.     In  these  chai 
acter  sketches,  which  are  full  of  details  not  publishe*  i 
in  the  book,  though  Zola  drew  his  conclusions  from 
them,  we  have  the  kev  to  all  the  characters. 
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HUMOURS  OF  TURKISH  CENSORSHIP. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Quiver  Mr.  Watscn- 
Dodge  describes  his  experiences  with  the  missionaries 
in  Macedonia.  He  mentions  two  incidents,  which 
have  a  symbolic  as  well  as  humorous  significance. 
He  says:  — 

Early  in  the  year  a  selection  of  passages  from  the  Bible, 
appropriate  for  Easter,  was  sent  to  the  censor  with  a 
request  for  permission  to  print  the  texts  on  Easter  cards 
for  distribution  in  Armenia  and  Macedonia.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  the  application  for  some  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  reply  would  ever  have  come  if  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries had  not  called  on  the  censor  in  person.  The 
missionary  was  greeted  like  a  long-lost  friend  (that  ia 
typically  Turkish).  The  missionary  pressed  his  business. 
The  apparent  meaning  and  every  hidden  meaning  olF  every 
verse  had  to  be  explained  at  length ;  a  short  sermon  had  to 
be  preached,  in  fact,  about  each  line  of  every  text.  The 
censor  passed  most  of  the  passages,  but  stuck  at  "  Love 
one  another."  Such  precepts,  if  followed  by  the  people, 
or  even  by  the  European  Powers,  would  end  the  Turk's 
day  in  Europe. 

The  other  story  concerns  a  suspicious  telegram;  — 

The  Turk  is  no  fool,  and  yet  his  unparalleled  suspicion 
often  makes  him  act  with  absurdity.  Mr.  Bond,  of  the 
Mission  at  Monast'r,  once  had  an  amusing  experience. 
A  reunion  of  the  missionaries  in  European  Turkey  was  to 
take  place  at  Philippopolis  in  Bulgaria,  but  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  the  staff  at  Monastir 
elected  to  remain  at  its  post  and  did  not  attend.  On  the 
day  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Bond  sent  a  telegram  to  the  as- 
sembly readine-,  "  Greeting  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
telegraph  clerk  accepted  the  message  and  the  payment. 
Three  days  later  a  police  officer  called  at  the  mission.  He 
talked  about  the  weather  for  so  long  that  Mr.  Bond  was 
obliged  to  ask  him  his  business.  He  had  come  to  ascertain 
who  this  Lord  was.  Mr.  Bond  explained  to  him  at  length. 
The  Turk  seemed  to  understand,  but  still  he  asked  if  the 
Lord  was  a  Kussian  or  an  Austrian.  "No,"  the  missionary 
replied,  "  He  was  a  Jew."  The  Turk  went  away,  but  called 
again  the  next  day,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Bond  would  kindly 
put  h's  statements  in  writing  for  the  commanding  oflflcer. 
Mr.  Bond  obliged  the  policeman  with  a  brief  statement 
as  to  who  the  Lord  Jesus  was,  but  the  telegram  was  never 
sent,  nor  was  the  money  ever  refunded. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STILES. 

Mr.  J.  Harris  Stone,  who  contributes  a  charming 
article  on  the  subject  of  Stiles  to  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  of  July,  draws  attention  to  the  many 
kinds  of  stiles  to  be  found,  and  he  proceeds  to 
describe  and  illustrate  some  of  the  types  by  his  own 
photographs. 

THE    PERFECT    STILE. 

The  first  type  described  is  the  perfect  stile  of  the 
prosperous  man.     Mr.  Stone  writes:  — 

Show  me  your  stiles,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  man 
or  woman  you  are.  The  spick-and-span  stile,  of  two-inch 
well-planed  planking  throughout,  w'th  a  wide  top-rail  and 
conveniently  arranged  steps,  proclaims  the  man  of  tidy 
habits,  thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  others,  considerate  in 
all  things.  He  is  probably  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  very  prosaic,  desirable  as  an  acauaintance,  with  few 
friends. 

His  fields  around  are  like  himself — well-kept  and  pre- 
served. Artistic  weeds,  wild  flowers,  and  shadowy  trees  are 
not  favoured  on  his  lands.    .    .    . 

THE     STILE    OP    DESOLATION. 

In  his  second  type  Mr.  Stone  goes  to  the  stile 
which  "  eloquently  spells  ruin."    He  says  :  — 

Nettles  grow  unheeded  around  it,  with  their  antidote, 
dock-leaves,  adjacent;  the  trees  embower  it  till  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  locate  it  as  a  boundary,  and  the  structure  itself 
is  dilapidated.  The  steps  are  broken — or  even  are  not. 
The  ton  bar  is  in  fragments,  the  other  rails  faulty.  The 
fields   around   are  uncultivated  and  obviously  neglected. 

Agriculture  in  this  country  has  for  years  past  been  going 
to  the  dogs;  here  it  has  gone.  The  mortgagee  is  merely 
waiting  to  seize  the  land  for  his  loan  at  two-thirds  of  its 


value,  and  he  naturally  oares  nothing  for  stiles.  It  is  a 
saddening  picture,  to  be  frequently  seen  in  Essex  and  many 
other  counties. 

CENTREPIECES  OF  RURAL   SCENERY. 

From  these  two  extreme  types  Mr.   Stone  easily 

turns  to  the  ideal  stile,  describing  it  as  follows :  — 

And  then  there  is  the  stile  not  too  faultlessly  perfect, 
but  just  sufficiently  practical  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  while 
appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the  artistic  eye,  and  be- 
guilingly  causing  the  wayfaring  man  or  woman  to  linger 
awhile.  The  surroundings,  perhaps  overhanging  trees  of 
beech,  birch  or  elm,  are  not  tonsorially  treated  at  stated 
periods,  but  bounteous  Nature  is  allowed  to  revel  at  her 
own  sweet  will — to  riot,  in  short,  as  she  delights  to  do — 
and  the  stile  becomes  the  centre  piece  of  a  picture  charac- 
teristically English  or  Irish,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Such  stiles,  adds  Mr.  Stone,  "  suggest  an  owner  of 

an  artistic  temperament,  easy  to  get  on  with,  indolent 

perhaps,  but  delightful  company." 

THE  IRISH   TYPE. 

In  Ireland,  we  are  told,  the  deliciously  inconse- 
quent stile  is  to  be  found :  — 

There  are  no  common  stiles  in  Ireland  (continues  Mr. 
Stone).  They  are  all  uncommon — very.  They  turn  up  in 
completely  wrong  places.  Where  they  are  obviously  wanted 
you  don't  find  them.  Where  you  do  find  them  in  Ireland 
they  are  clearly  not  needed  by  you,  or  any  one  else,  in 
the  locality. 

Philosophers  may  suggest  they  are  built  to  aid  the  senti- 
mental emotions,  to  stimulate  contemplative  faculties,  or 
even,  perhaps,  by  their  very  cussedness,  to  evoke  wicked 
objurgations. 

At  Inniserone,  near  Ballina,  for  instance,  there  is  a  stile 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  wall  which  ends  abruptly  on  a 
common.  Similar  amusing  instances  of  s+'ies  by  the  side 
of  gateless  apertures  are  common  all  over  Ireland. 


THE  SECRET   HISTORY  OF  THE    BERLIN 
CONGRESS. 

By   the   Late    Lord   Rowton. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  A.  N.  Gumming 
publishes  statements  made  to  him  by  Lord  Rowton 
in  1898,  as  to  the  secret  history  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress which  he  attended  as  Lord  Beaconsfield's  pri- 
vate   secretary    in    1878,      Lord    Rowton    told    Mr. 
Gumming  the  old  story  of  his  telegram  ordering  a 
special  train  to  convey  the    British  plenipotentiaries 
back  to  London,  in  order  that  they  might  declare  war 
a.gainst  Russia  if  four  specified  concessions  were  not 
made  by  Russia.     One  of  the  four,  and  one  which 
was    regarded  as  the  most    important  of  all,    was 
the  right  of  the  Turks  to  garrison  the  Balkan  for- 
tresses, a  demand  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war  to  enforce.     It  was  conceded,  and 
never  a  Turkish  soldier  has  ever  ventured  to  occupy 
the   Balkans  !      Yet  for  this  illusory   and  worthless 
stipulation  we  were  within  an  ace  of  plunging  into  a 
colossal  war  !     The  only  new  item  of  information  is 
the  very  characteristic  story  as  to  how  Prince  Bis- 
marck interfered. 

PRINCE    BISMARCK'S    INTERVENTION. 

Lord  Rowton  tells  the  story  as  follows:  — 

A  few  yards  from  our  hotel  I  met  Prince  Bismarck  driv- 
ing in  an  onen  carriage.  He  stopped  it  and  asked  me 
where  Lord  Beaconsfield  was.  I  told  him  that  he  was  in 
the  hotel,  and  Prince  Bismarck  asked:  "Can  I  see  him?" 
"Yes,"  I  replied.  Then  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
said:  "Look  here,  at  the  p'-esent  moment  it  is  twelve 
minutes  to  four,  and  I  am  due  with  my  Prince  at  the 
Palace  at  four  o'clock.  I  wish  to  see  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
and  I  shall  go  up  to  him,  but  I  wish  you  to  come  to  us 
at   five   minutes   to   four   sharp,    and    announce   to   me    the 
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exact  time."  We  went  along  to  the  hotel,  and  I  showed 
him  up  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  room.  Punctuall.v  at  five 
minutes  to  four  I  knocked  at  the  door.  Wlien  I  went  in 
the  two  were  talking  about  the  horribly  bad  paving  of 
the  Wilhelmstrasse.  I  begged  their  pardon,  and  told  Prince 
Bismarck  that  it  was  five  minutes  to  four.  He  bowed  and 
thanked  me,  and  I  left  the  room.  In  two  minutes  the 
door  opened.  Prince  Bismarck  came  out,  got  into  his 
carriagre,  and  drove  away.  He  would  reach  the  Palace 
punctually  at  four  o'clock.  I  went  in  to  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
and  apologised  for  having  intruded.  He  said,  "  Don't  men- 
tion it,  my  dear  Corry;  you  no  doubt  had  a  very  good 
reason  for  what  you  did.  But  a  very  curious  thing  oc- 
curred. The  moment  after  you  left  the  room  Bismarck 
turned  sharply  to  me.  We  had  been  talking  on  indifferent 
subjects  before,  but  now  he  said :  '  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  do 
theee  four  points  really  represent  England's  ultimatum  to 
Russia?'    And  I  said,  '  Yes,  they  do.'  " 

Next    day    the    Russians    conceded    all    the    four 

points:  — 

We  subsequently  discovered  that  m.v  telegram  to  the  sta- 
tionma«ter  at  Cologne  had  been  promptly  transmitted  to 
Prince  Bismarck.  He  thereupon  saw  that  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
was  in  earnest.  He  knew,  and  this  we  did  not  discover 
until  a  good  deal  later,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Russians  had  received  orders  from  the  Tsar,  practically 
to  submit  anjthing  rather  than  go  to  war  with  England. 
He  knew  that,  but  we  did  not. 

HOW  LORD  BEACONSFIELD   PLANNED    THE   WAR. 

It  was  often  maintained  at  the  time  that  Lord 
Beaconsfleld  could  never  have  been  so  criminal  and 
so  mad  as  to  meditate  war  with  Russia.  But  Lor'l 
Rowton  maintained  that  all  his  "  plans  were  ready 
then  for  fighting  Russia,  and  had  been  thought  out 
for  the  previous  two  years."  I  remember  hearing 
Admiral  Hornby's  version  of  the  state  of  readiness 
the  British  fleet  was  in  in  1878,  as  the  result  of  these 
precious  plans.  As  for  the  Army,  the  less  said  the 
better.  But  Lord  Rowton  went  on :  "  You  forget 
that  we  should  at  that  time  have  had  the  Turks  as 
our  allies,  fresh  as  they  Avere  from  a  by  no  means 
unsuccessful  contest  with  Russia."  "Fresh"  is  a 
fine  word  to  describe  an  ally  whose  capital  lay  in  the 
hollow  of  Russia's  hand,  and  a  by  no  means  "  unsuc- 
cessful contest  "  is  a  curious  description  of  a  cam- 
paign in  which  they  had  been  totally  defeated  bciii 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  "  In  addition,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Austria  would  also  have  joined  us  in 
fightmg  the  pretensions  of  Russia."  "  Almost  certain  " 
is  good  !  Yet  on  such  chances  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
was  willing  to  plunge  unprepared  into  a  gigantic 
war. 


THOMAS  EDISON. 

THE   ARCH   INVENTOR. 

From  an  article  in  the  World's  Work  on  the 
Modern  Profession  of  Inventing,  we  gather  much 
interesting  information  about  the  greatest  of  inven- 
tors. Edison :  — 

To  see  him  shuffling  through  his  great  laboratories,  head 
bowed,  hands  in  pockets,  the  flaccid  flesh  of  his  face  falling 
in  loose  rolls  beneath  a  skin  uneartlily  wliite,  his  hair 
unkemptly  combed  whichever  way  it  pleases  to  fall,  his 
eyes  focussed  miles  away,  except  when  he  flashes  into 
some  one  else's  a  look  of  instant  understanding,  his  whole 
appearance,  except  for  the  eyes  and  the  humorous  yet 
grim  mouth,  is  that  of  a  slovenly,  inuscleless  loafer.  Yet 
this  is  the  man  who  eating  practically  nothing,  and  exer- 
cising not  at  all,  works  often  for  thirty -six  hours  without 
sleep,  falls  unconscious  from  exhaustion  on  bench  or  desk, 
and  wakes  to  work  again,  sometimes  for  a  week  without 
undressing;  electrical  with  mental  energy;  marvellous  in 
the  power  of  his  inventive  imagination. 


HIS  VALUATION  OF  TIME. 

An  inventor,  according  to  Edison,  usually  lacks 
the  bump  of  practicality.  It  is  this  bump,  in  fact, 
which  he  considers  chiefly  differentiates  him  from 
the  common  or  garden  inventor:  — 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession  Mr.  Edison  has  to  save 
time.  There  is  a  pretty  well  developed  suspicion  among 
his  assistants  that  his  deafness  is  largely  a  ruse  to  avoid 
hearing  things  that  he  does  not  care  to  pay  attention  to. 

To  Mr.  Edison,  time  is  so  valuable  that  he  does  not 
waste  it  even  by  taking  account  of  it.  Time  to  him  is 
only  the  chance  to  get  things  done ;  and  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes,  they  must  be  done.  In  his  office  safe  there 
is  carefully  locked  awa.y  a  £550  Swiss  watch,  given  him  b.y 
a  European  scientific  society.    It  is  never  used. 

HIS  VORACn'Y  IN  READING. 

Once,  it  seems,  Edison  wanted  to  study  a  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  typewriters:  — 

"Have  a  model  here  next  Tuesday  of  every  typewriter 
made,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  assistants.  "  Have  each  com- 
pany send  an  expert  to  explain  their  machine.  And  get 
me  out  all  the  books  in  the  librar.y  about  this  piece  of 
mechanism." 

Monday  evening  the  assistant  called,  Mr.  Edison's  atten- 
tion to  a  stack  of  books  several  feet  high,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  appointment  next  day. 

"  Send  the  books  up  to  the  house.  Tl\  look  them  over  to- 
night," said  Mr.  Edison. 

The  next  morning  he  appeared  at  the  exhibition,  and  so 
thoroughly  had  he  read  the  books  that  he  frequently  cor- 
rected the  experts'  explanation  of  how  their  own  machines 
worked. 

Edison  takes  out  an  average  of  one  patent  every 

two  weeks.      At  present  he   is   experimenting   with 

chemicals  used   in   batteries,    improvements   on   his 

Portland  cement,    and   in  his  storage  battery,   and 

other  ideas  that  he  still  keeps  to  himself. 


PARADOX  AND    PRETENCE. 

Mr.  Chesterton's  "  Heretics  "  is  subjected  by  the 
writer  of  "  Musings  without  Method  "  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  to  a  severely  scarifying  criticism,  almost 
in  the  style  of  Macaulay  when  his  wrath  was  aroused. 
Mr.  Chesterton  is  one  of  the  new  generation  kicking 
at  the  door,  and  his  last  book  is  another  shout  to 
attract  attention.  Of  the  making  of  paradoxes  there 
is  no  end  ;  and  it  is  a  form  of  wit  "  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  youngest  aspirant."  "  To  make  verbal 
paradoxes  is  a  mechanical  trick  which  a  monkey 
might  learn  in  a  week."  "  A  good  bush  needs  no 
wine,"  one  of  the  "  Heretics  "  wittici.sms,  will  doubt- 
less be  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity.  Black- 
wood's reviewer  simultaneously  calls  a  spade  a  spade 
and  the  above  phrase  "  nonsense."  Mr.  Chesterton 
chatters  without  his  book  ;  he  is  a  blunderer  always,, 
and  touches  few  subjects  which  he  does  not  confuse. 
It  is  not  his  habit  to  produce  any  proofs  of  his  state- 
ments, and  hastv  generalisation  his  soul  loveth.  And 
he  rattles  on  from  false  premisses  to  insecure  con- 
clusions, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  accom- 
plished a  noble  and  useful  task. 

In  short,  clearly  the  writer  considers  Chester- 
tonism  as  a  vice;  and  he  rejoices  that  in  Paris  there 
are  still  a  few  poets  who  esteem  the  practice  of  their 
art  of  greater  importance  than  the  inculcation  of  a 
trite  morality.  Such  a  periodical  as  the  new  French 
quarterly  Vers  et  Prose  would  be  impossible  in 
England. 
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THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Onze  Eeuw  contains  an  able  article  by  Mr.  Smissaert 
on  the  proposed  law  concerning  compulsory  insurance 
against  illness.  The  principle  of  such  a  law,  as  exempli- 
tied  by  the  German  method,  is  to  give  the  employer 
power' to  deduct  a  certain  weekly  or  monthly  sum  from 
the  wages  of  his  workers,  add  a  percentage  himself,  and 
hand  the  combined  sum  over  to  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  municipal  or  national  fund  ;  to 
this  fund  the  State  also  contributes.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions which  is  agitating  the  Dutch  mind  is  :  Shall  the 
administrative  council  consist  of  workmen,  or  employers, 
or  both?  There  is,  of  course,  the  further  suggestion 
that  it  should  be  controlled  by  State  or  municipal 
officials.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  all 
those  methods,  but  it  would  appear  to  the  onlooker 
that  the  fairest  way  would  be  to  have  a  combination  of 
workmen,  employers  and  State  officials. 

In  the  same  review  Mr.  Hugo  de  Vries  gives  another 
instalment  of  his  description  of  Tucson  and  the  West 
American  Desert,  where  a  land  of  plenty  has  been  made 
to  spring  from  the  wilderness,  mainly  by  means  of  irri- 
gation. The  essay  on  Proudhon,  the  French  economist, 
and  his  system  of  contradiction  is  good  reading  ;  the 
writer  contrasts  Proudhon's  ideas  with  those  of  Hegel, 
from  whom  Proudhon  appears  to  have  drawn  his  in- 
spiration in  good  part.  Hegelism,  we  are  told,  is  gain- 
ing much  ground  in  the  German  universities,  and  is  also 
spreading  among  the  students  of  the  Dutch  universities. 

In  De  Gids  the  subject  of  the  paternity  law  comes  up 
for  discussion  as  the  result  of  the  latest  project  for  an 
Act  to  give  larger  powers  to  those  interested  in  dis- 
covering the  father.  The  article  is  headed  by  a  quota- 
tion in  French,  from  Perreau,  to  the  effect  that  so  many 
of  the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  men  for  themselves.  This  condition  is 
slowly  being  altered,  and  the  new  Bill,  as  we  should 
call  it,  is  another  step  in  this  direction  of  equality. 

De  Gids  also  contains  an  article  which  should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  one  on  the  same  subject.  Municipal 
Finance,  in  Vragen  des  Tijds.  Both  are  learned  and 
lengthy,  and  have  been  inspired  by  the  appearance  of  a 
book  on  that  interesting  topic,  written  by  an  authority. 
The  Dutch  towns,  as  a  whole,  are  suffering  from  the 
same  complaint  as  the  London  Boroughs — a  constant 
increase  in  the  rates.  Some  of  the  towns  can  bear  it, 
but  others  are  in  a  bad  way,  and  Government  aid  is 
necessary.  Some  people  think  that  there  would  have 
been  a  different  tale  to  tell  if  the  town  dues  had  not 
been  abolished.  The  writer  of  the  book  in  question  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  trouble  has  arisen  not  because 
the  municipalities  have  been  too  large-minded  in  their 
ideas,  but  rather  because  they  have  crimped  the  expen- 
diture to  a  point  where  they  have  practically  frustrated 
their  own  good  intentions.  "  The  Arrangement  of  Elec- 
toral Districts,"  a  familiar  subject  with  us,  is  another 
])uming  question,  which  comes  in  for  treatment  in 
Vragen  des  Tijds. 

Elsevier  has  a  well-illustrated  account  of  a  jaunt  to, 
and  in,  Giethoom.  This  place  is  so  lovely  and  interest- 
ing that — also  says  the  writer — it  cannot  be  properly  de- 
scribed, and  the  task  would  have  been  altogether  hope- 
less had  he  not  had  the  assistance  of  the  lady  whose 
photographic  views  are  reproduced.     Some  notes  on  the 


Battle  of  Waterloo,  a  very  readable  drama  of  the  days 
of  the  Crusades  (the  Incak  is  Jerusalem  and  the  time 
1131),  and  the  usual  features  make  up  an  average  imm- 
ber. 


THE  GRAND  MAGAZINE. 

The  July  number  of  the  Grand  Magazine  is  nothing 
like  so  good  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  no  article  being 
of  special  importance  or  unusual  interest.  The  one 
astonishing  feature  of  the  magazine  is  the  announcement 
that  a  story  by  Mr.  Bariy  Pain,  "  The  Night  of  Glory," 
which  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  good  French 
short  stories,  was  refused  by  every  editor  to  whom  he 
sent  it.  He  wondered  why,  and  so,  certainly,  will 
many  another.  The  editor  of  the  Grand  Magazine  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  published  it  at  last. 
REGISTRY   ROGUES. 

Mr.  G.  Sidney  Paternoster,  a  recognised  expert  on 
the  subject,  exposes  once  more,  and  there  is  much  need 
for  it,  the  frauds  of  registry  offices,  both  for  servants 
and  for  clerks,  governesses,  etc.  It  is  safe,  he  says,  to 
conclude  that  any  registry  which  advertises  in  the  name 
of  a  servant  from  a  presumably  private  address  is  fraudu- 
lent ;  and  the  same  may  generally  be  said  of  an  agency 
which  insists  on  a  booking  fee  before  giving  any  ser- 
vant's name.  At  present  it  is  astonishing  how  easy  it 
is  for  rogues  and  swindlers  to  call  themselves  a  registry 
office  and  to  batten  on  the  public's  ignorance  and 
credulity  ;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  punish  them  fit- 
tingly. Bogus  advertisements  brought  in,  in  one  recent 
case,  774  five-shilling  fees  in  a  very  few  weeks.  The 
municipalisation  of  registry  houses,  the  writer  thinks,  at 
present  outside  practical  politics,  as  being  too  Socialis- 
tic a  measure  ;  but  the  licensing  of  such  businesses  is 
quite  feasible  ;  and  if  the  London  County  Council  gets 
powers  to  control  registries  from  Parliament  this  year, 
next  year  "  will  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
fraudulent  registry  office  in  the  Metropolis." 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  in  her  paper  on 
"  False  Idols,"  tells  women  that,  in  her  opinion,  they 
are  morally  as  well  as  physically  the  inferiors  of  men  ; 
they  are  not  really  even  more  unselfish  than  men. 

IS    THE    ARMY    WORTH    JOINING? 
The  debatable  question  raised  this  month  is  whether 
or  not  the  Army  is  worth  joining.     To  this  rej)lies  first 
a  recruiting  sergeant,  who  says :  — 

The  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 
Army  is  without  a  rival  as  a  career  for  a  young  fellow 
willing  to  work  hard  and  to  go  straight.  "  Do  well  by  the 
Army,  and  the  Army  will  do  well  by  you,"  is  what  I  always 
tell  those  I  enlist,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  right 
when  I  say  this. 

A  private,   however,   thinks  that :  — 

If  you  want  to  work  like  a  horse,  live  like  a  pig,  to  be 
ordered  about  by  everyone  you  meet,  to  swelter  in  un- 
healthy climates,  and  finally  to  return  to  civil  life  when 
your  best  days  are  over  with  absolutely  no  prospects,  then 
by  all  means  join  the  Army. 

"  Ignota "  tells  of  the  methods  resorted  to  by  "  aris- 
tocratic poachers,"  titled  folk  who  desire  to  increase 
their  income  by  trade  without  losing  caste.  The  most 
popular  aristocratic  trade  seems  to  be  millinery,  touting 
and  breeding  delicate  and  dainty  pet  animals  coming 
next. 
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THE   INDIAN   WORLD. 

The  second  number  of  this  plucky  attempt  to  create 
a  Review  of  Bevkws  for  the  Indian  world  is  to  hand. 
On  the  cover  is  an  outline  map  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Asoka,  as  described  in  the  Inscriptions  and  in  the  en- 
graved Edicts.  The  character  sketch  is  devoted  to 
Debendra  Nath  Tagore,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
man  who,  with  Ram  Mohan  Boy,  founded  the  Brahmo 
Somaj.  He  died  this  year  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 
The  books  reviewed  are  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  "Life  of 
Lord  Duflferin "  and  Krishna  Deb's  "  Early  History  and 
Growth  of  Calcutta."  The  first  place  in  the  magazine 
IS  given  to  an  article  by  "  A  Retired  Anglo-Indian,"  in 


Bit^di   Punch."] 


Motherly  Advice. 


[Bombay. 


fiSSd  '^•' Pn?  ^P^^'^^ss  preparing  for  a  flying  visit  to 
SSn«  «nH  ^^^  °K  •^*''"''  richest  dress,  your  most  winsome 
^t^nn1'«'«  hZI  ^®'^  manners,  my  dear,  wiien  in  Sister 
Britannia  8  home,  and  you  are  sure  to  capture  hearts!" 

which  he  pays  a  tribute  alike  to  the  Indian  World  and 
to  the  Indian  Empire.  The  second  article  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  what  should  be  done  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ryots,  or,  as  it  is  spelt,  "the  Raiyats." 
Ihe  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  leading  Indian  reviews  re- 
viewed:—The  East  and  West,  the  Hindusthan  Review, 
the  Calcutta  Review,  the  Indian  Review,  the  Malabar 
Quarterly  Review,  and  Mysore  Review.  The  editorial 
notes  are  modestly  relegated  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
magazine.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  editor,  Prithwis 
Ohandra  Ray,  upon  the  success  of  his  venture. 


Tlie  funds  of  the  insurance  companies  carryine  on  fire 
business  in  Australia  at  the  end  of  1903,  amounted  to 

„n«„fi"T"''*"!  f""?   °^  °^^^   £31,000,000,    exclusive   of 
uncalled  capital    thus  constituting  a  grand  bulwark  to 

LrV''^""°«,P''^''*'  ^^""^  ^^^'"^  claims  for  loss  by  fire, 
large  or  small,  can  be  promptly  met. 


THE  NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

The  North  American  for  June  15ih  is  not  a  particu- 
larly attractive  number  to  the  reader  outside  America, 
although  it  is  a  good  average  number. 

THE    AMERICAN   MAN    AND   THE    AMERICAN    WOMAN. 
Mr.  Henry  James,  in  his  third  paper  on  "  Impressions 
on   Re-visiting   New   England,"    makes   some   curiously 
suggestive  remarks  upon  the  evolution  of  the  sexes  in 
America.     Mr.  James  says  :  — 

No  impression  so  promptly  assaults  the  arriving  visitor  of 
the  United  States  as  that  of  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance, wherever  he  turns  and  twists,  of  the  unmitigated 
"  business  man "  face,  ranging  through  its  various  possi- 
bilities, its  extraordinary  actualities,  of  intensity.  Nothing, 
meanwhile,  is  more  concomitantly  striking  than  the  fact 
that  the  women,  over  the  land — allowing  for  every  ele- 
ment of  exception— appear  to  be  of  a  markedly  finer  tex- 
ture than  the  men,  and  that  one  of  the  liveliest  signs  of 
this  difiference  is  precisely  in  their  less  narrowly  specialised, 
their  less  oommercialised,  distinctly  more  generalised, 
physiognomic  character.  It  is,  at  all  events,  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  imagination  at  once  embraces  it  as 
ift^a  feature  of  the  social  scene,  recognising  it  as  a  subject 
fruitful  beyond  the  common,  and  wondering  even  if  for 
pure  drama,  the  drama  of  manners,  anything  anywhere 
else  touches  it. 

CAN  THE  PANAMA  OAT^AL  PAY? 

No,  says  Frederick  C.  Penfield,  not  until  America 
builds  up  a  trade  with  South  America.  At  present  that 
trade  is  in  English  hands,  although  the  Germans  are 
creeping  in.     Mr.  Penfield  says:  — 

Our  canal  can  never  pay  until  we  enter  as  shipowners 
into  competition  with  Europe's  trading  nations,  and  these 
possess  a  material  interest  in  the  Suez  undertaking.  The 
commercial  fleet  at  present  under  the  American  flag  could 
not  pay  a  tenth   of  Panama's  operating  expenses. 

The  way  to  compel  the  canal  to  pay  indirectly  is  to  make 
it  incidental  to  the  development  of  a  mierhtv  commercial 
marine,  that  will  carry  American  products  to  present 
foreign  markets,  and  to  new  markets,  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

18  THE  BRAIN  THE  MIND.? 

Not  at  all,  says  Dr.  J.  Sanderson  Christison :  — 

There  is  no  invariable  parallelism  between  brain  condi- 
tion or  form  and  mental  phenomena,  such  as  should  and 
would  exist  if  the  mind  were  a  mere  product  of  the  brain. 
And,  in  thus  demonstrating  the  separability  of  mind  from 
brain,  we  have  also  demonstrated  the  unity  or  individuality 
of  mind;  for  we  are  all  aware  that  our  present  mental 
activity  is  inseparable  from  our  past  experiences,  however 
dead  our  feelings  may  be  to  remote  events.  Memory  is 
thus  seen  to  be  not  only  the  basis  of  mental  growth,  but 
the  sign  of  an  indissoluble  power  making  for  a  purpose  that 
knows  no  end.  Between  the  mind  and  the  brain  there  is 
only  a  conditional  or  cultivated  correspondence.  It  is 
merely  the  relationship  of  master  to  servant,  the  mind 
proving  itself  the  rightful  master  by  its  demonstrated 
ability  to  substitute  one  servant  for  another  and  still  re- 
tain its  own  integrity. 

THE  REGULATION  OP  EMIGRATION. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Whelpley,  in  a  paper  which  gives  a  very 
careful  account  of  the  emigration  regulations  of  various 
European  countries,  says  :  — 

If  all  the  countries  of  Europe  should  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  restrain  emigration  by  requiring  official  approval 
of  the  price  at  which  a  ticket  could  be  sold,  as  is  now 
done  individually  by  Ita;iy,  Hungary  and  Austria,  the  result 
would  be  most  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  countries  now 
losing  population,  but  to  tlie  countries  attempting  to  raise 
the  standard  of  admission.  Nearly  every  European  country 
now  compels  an  emigrant  to  secure  a  passport  or  some 
other  form  of  identification  paper  before  leaving;  trans- 
portation interests  are  now  quite  generally  restrained  from 
inciting  emigration;  and,  in  many  countries,  such  as 
England,  Italy,  Hungary  and  Russia,  economic  or  political 
evils  which  have  the  effect  of  driving  people  from  their 
homes  are  recognised  and  no  inconsiderable  effort  is  being 
made  to  remedy  them.  These  influences  are  working  to  the 
good  of  all  concerned. 
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A  PLEA  TOE  THE  INDIANS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Colonel  F.  G.  Stone  writes  briefly  but  bitterly  con- 
cerning the  storekeepers'  agitation  against  the  importa- 
tion of  coolies  from  India  into  the  South  African  colo- 
nies. The  scum  of  Europe  may  come,  and  welcome. 
For  it  is  white  and  not  very  capable.  But  the  Indian, 
who  has  better  education,  civilisation  and  breeding,  is 
barred  out  because  of  his  skin :  — 

The  outcome  of  all  this  cry  for  a  "  White  South  Africa  " 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  South  Africa  under  a  system  of 
rigid  protection  in  favour  of  the  storekeepers  and  Kaffirs; 
in  truth,  a  black  man's  country,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
And  such  a  black  man! 

THE   FUTURE   OF    THE    AMERICAN    NEGRO. 
Senator  Newland  discusses  the  San  Domingo  question 
with  a    large    outlook,    which    includes    the    suggested 
transplantation  of  the  whole  of  the  American  negroes  to 
Cuba.     He  says  :  — 

Here  we  have  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  islands  of  unsurpassed 
fertility  of  soil  and  richness  of  resource,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  black  race.  The  expense  of  removal  would 
be  light.  The  ability  to  secure  individual  homes  for  each 
family  would  be  within  reach.  The  process  of  readjust- 
ment would  have  to  be  a  gradual  one,  for  the  immediate 
segregation  of  the  black  labour  of  the  South  would  cause 
industrial  disturbances  of  serious  consequences;  but,  if  the 
colonisation  of  the  negro  is  possible,  it  could  not  be  ac- 
complished under  more  favourable  conditions,  and  we  could 
easily  afford  the  expenditure  if  in  the  near  future  a  policy 
could  be  inaugurated  which  would  preserve  this  country 
for  all  time  for  the  white  race. 

What  the  Southern  States  could  do  if  deprived  of 
theii"  coloured  citizens  Mr.  Senator  Newland  does  not 
say. 

HOW  SPURIOUS  PICTURES  ARE  FORGED. 
A  "  Paris  Authority "  warns  purchasers  of  pictures, 
alleged  to  be  by  the  great  masters  old  and  new,  which 
are  sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  that  in  many  cases  these 
pictures  are  impudent  forgeries.  The  business  of  manu- 
facturing these  frauds  is  systematised  and  lucrative :  — 

Here  is  an  instance  of  what  used  to  be  done  about  the 
year  1880.  A  certain  dealer  in  Paris  bought  one  picture  by 
each  of  the  following  painters:  Corot,  Daubigny,  Diaz  and 
Theodore  Rousseau.  Engaging  a  clever  copyist  at  a  salary 
of  1000  francs  a  month,  and  providing  him  with  a  house 
and  garden  in  the  country,  he  set  him  to  work  to  copy 
each  picture  twenty-five  times,  slightly  varying  the  subject 
in  each  case.  The  hundred  copies  were  produced  in  ten 
months,  during  which  time,  according  to  agreement,  the 
painter  saw  no  one  save  his  servant.  All  these  copies  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  sold  as  originals  from  the 
collections  of  this  or  that  well-known  Parisian. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Miss  Robb,  a  lady  now  occupied  in  the  career  of 
womanhood,  indignantly  vindicates  the  character  of 
Tennyson's  King  Arthur  from  Miss  Magruder's  attack. 
Mr.  Bascom  advocates  the  adoption  by  America  of  the 
New  Zealand  tribunal  for  settling  labour  disputes.  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  glorifies  technique,  and  Count  Lutsow 
contributes  an  interesting  account  of  Stendhal. 


LA   REVUE. 

In  the  first  June  number  of  La  Bevue,  Emile  Faguet 
writes  on  the  Louis  the  Seventeenths  imprisoned  in  the 
Temple  from  1793  to  1795.  The  mystery  increases,  for 
the  two  Louis  the  Seventeenths  have  now  become  four 
— the  real  Louis  XVII.  and  three  substitutes. 

Jean  Longuet,  writing  in  the  same  number,  contri- 
butes an  interesting  article  on  Socialism  in  the  United 
States.  He  quotes  the  words  of  the  late  Marcus 
Hanna  to  the  effect  that  the  future  struggle  in  American 
politics  would  be  not  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 


crats, but  between  the  Republican  Party  and  Socialism. 
In  the  last  century  America  was  the  soil  chosen  by  most 
of  the  Utopians  and  their  followers,  and  the  writer 
notices  Robert  Owen,  Fourier,  and  Cabet.  But  he  does 
not  think  there  is  any  connection  between  these  com- 
munistic colonies  and  the  present  day  Socialist  move- 
ment. In  the  last  fifty  years  the  growth  of  Socialism 
has  been  remarkable.  The  American  Socialist  Party 
and  the  American  Socialist  press  have  an  enormous  in- 
fluence— in  the  land  of  trusts.  In  Illinois,  for  instance, 
the  Socialist  vote,  which  was  9600  in  1900,  became 
20,000  in  1902,  and  in  November,  1904,  attained  to  the 
number  of  70,000.  This  article  is  followed  by  one  on 
the  Fusion  of  the  two  Enghsh  Aristocracies — of  Birth 
and  Fortune,  by  Jacques  Bardoux. 

Paul  Gsell,  who  writes  on  Edouard  Detaille,  protests 
against  the  placing  of  this  artist's  work,  representing  the 
celebration  of  human  butchery,  in  the  Pantheon,  oppo- 
site to  the  principal  entrance,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  is  tilling  the  world  with  con- 
sternation, and  is  demonstrating  that  if  war  is  a  frightful 
necessity,  it  is  in  no  case  an  occasion  for  glory.  There 
is  not  even  the  excuse  of  talent,  and  the  pretended 
military  glory  is  not  represented  in  its  tragic  grandeur. 
The  work  is  both  immoral  and  vulgar ;  and  the 
administration  of  the  Beaux  Arts  is  responsible  for  al- 
lowing Edouard  Detaille  to  succeed  the  sublime  Puvis 
de  Chavennes. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  art  world  there 
are  certain  reputations  quite  illegitimate,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  mediocrity  of  these 
great  pontiffs.  In  the  present  Bevue  he  begins  with 
Edouard  Detaille,  and  criticises  severely  his  military 
pictures :  — 

In  all  the  work  of  M.  D6taille  there  is  not  an  emotion, 
not  a  thought,  not  a  natural  movement,  not  a  real  gesture; 
there  is  nothing  but  parades  and  salutes. 

Dr.  J.  Regnault,  in  the  second  June  number,  raises 
the  serious  question,  May  we,  and  ought  we  to  hasten 
the  death  of  incuralales?  Dr.  Ox  is  reported  to  have 
written :  — 

Why  prolong  the  agony  of  a  man  whose  death  is  inevit- 
able? Why  exhaust  the  resources  of  medical  science  to 
keep  him  in  his  misery?  Would  it  not  be  more  humane  to 
deliver  him  from  his  sufferings?  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  whose  recovery 
seems  impossible.  Shall  we  show  less  pity  to  a  human 
creature  than  to  an  animal? 

Under  the  title  of  "  Medical  Assassination  and  Re- 
spect of  Human  Life,"  M.  Guermonprez  has  written  a 
book  on  the  subject,  from  the  triple  point  of  view  of 
medicine,  tradition  and  religion,  in  which  he  indignantly 
rejects  any  practice  whatever  which  might  lead  to  eutha- 
nasia, calling  it  medical  assassination  pure  and  simple. 

Dr.  Regnault  refers  to  a  case  of  a  woman  who  re- 
mained in  the  hospital  for  three  years  before  death  re- 
leased her.  She  was  suffering  from  ataxia  and  blind- 
ness, and  was  unable  to  move  in  her  bed.  The  mono- 
tony of  her  existence  was  only  broken  by  the  frightful 
lightning  pains  'caused  by  her  dread  disease.  She  had 
no  friends,  she  felt  she  was  a  useless  burden  on  so- 
ciety, and  that  she  was  occupying  a  place  which  might 
have  been  of  use  to  more  curable  cases.  She  begged  for 
a  quick  and  easy  death,  but  no  one  dared  to  realise  her 
wishes.  The  morphia  injections  were  measured  parsi- 
moniously, and  were  sometimes  replaced  by  distilled 
water,  so  as  not  to  develop  the  morphia  habit.  To-day, 
perhaps,  adds  Dr.  Regnault,  om:  action  may  be  approved 
of  ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  described  as  inhuman  and  cruel. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  Fnifnujhtly  for  June  is  a  first-class  number.  I 
have  noticed  the  articles  on  the  war,  Russia,  and  the 
position  of  women  elsewhere. 

A  WAIL  FOE  WAE  WITH  THE  AMEEE. 
Mr.  Angus  Hamilton  is  in  sore  travail  of  soul  because 
Mr.  Balfour  forbade  Lord  Cui"zon  to  launch  us  upon 
another  Afghan  wai'.  Some  people  are  incorrigible. 
Does  not  the  ancient  sage  say:  "Though  thou  brayest 
a  fool  in  a  mortar,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him  "  1  How  true  it  is  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing demand  for  war  :  — 

Half  measures  are  no  longer  expedient,  and  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  extract  from  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
hia  compliance  with  our  very  just  demands.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tlie  present  time  is  more  opportune  for  such 
ftftion  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  again.  The  risk  of  Rus- 
sian intervention  at  this  juncture  is  of  the  slightest,  while 
tlie  trained  troops  of  India  would  inflict  a  salutary  and 
very  uecessarj-  lesson  upon  the  armed  rabble  of  Afghanis- 
tan. 

Of  course  the  mission  was  a  folly.  But  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  its  failure  by  war  would  have  been  a  crime. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  ON  JOHN  KNOX. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Eait  endeavours  to  put  in  a  plea  in  defence 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  somewhat  slipshod  and  irreverent 
handling  of  John  Knox,  the  founder  of  modem  Scot- 
land.   Mr.  R^it  says:  — 

Mr.  Lang's  summing-up  of  his  character  may  almost 
.satisfy  Knox's  most  fervent  worshipper:  "That  Knox  was 
a  great  man;  a  disinterested  man;  in  his  regard  for  tlie 
poor  a  truly  Christian  man;  as  a  shepherd  of  Calvinistic 
souls  a  man  fervent  and  considerate;  of  pure  life;  in 
friendship  loyal;  by  jealousy  untainted;  in  private  charac- 
te!-  genial  and  amiable,  I  am  entirely  convinced.  In  public 
and  political  life  he  was  much  less  admirable;  and  his 
■  History,"  vivacious  as  it  is,  must  be  studied  as  the  work 
of  an  old-fashioned  advocate  rather  than  as  the  summing- 
up  of  a  judge."  Of  whom  among  Knox's  contemporaries 
could  an  impartial  student  write  in  terms  like  these? 

MR.  FEED  HARRISON  ON  "  LYCIDAS." 
In  "  A  Morning  at  the  Galleries "  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison empties  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  "  Lycidas  ' 
in  the  New  Gallery.  He  tells  his  artistic  friend  that 
"  if  I  had  come  here  alone  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a 
scraggy  youth  in  an  ungainly  attitude — a  sort  of  naked 
man  '  Friday,'  startled  by  the  footprints  of  cannibals  on 
thy  shore."  A  testy  amateur  of  the  old  school  then 
takes  up  the  ball,  and  this  is  what  we  read  :  — 

"  yon  call  that  scarecrow  Art?"  he  said.  "  Why,  it  is  a 
mere  cast  from  a  very  ill-shapen  pugilist.  And  the  attitude 
is  only  fit  for  a  Fiji  Islander's  wooden  idol.  .  .  .  Just 
look  at  those  saucers  above  the  collar  bones.  The  arms 
are  those  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  can  anything  be 
more  spidery  than  those  skinny  thighs  and  calves?  .  .  . 
Ho  is  a  type  of  ugliness.  He  is  a  mere  cast,  or  facsimile, 
of  an  emaciated  bruiser,  with  his  four  limbs  stuck  apart 
like  a  i^ild's  doll  undressed.  Look  at  his  flat  splay  feet, 
the  corns  on  his  long  toes,  and  the  bunion  of  his  right 
foot  joint.  Look  at  him  from  behind,  and  you  will  see  a 
bier  letter  W  stuck  upon  a  pair  of  tongs.  .  .  .  There  is 
neither  symmetr.v,  nor  balance,  nor  centre  of  gravity 
about  '  Lycidas.'  " 

THE  MARQTnS  OF  LA"N8DOWNE. 
The  article  by  F.  S.  John  Morrow  under  this  head 
is  eulogistic.  But  surely  the  editor  might  have  seen  to 
it  that  something  less  slovenly  and  unintelligible  than 
this  was  afforded  us  as  an  explanation  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  Agreement  with  France  :  — 

In  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  last  year  he  bartered 
for  definite  obligations  and  advantages,  certain  inchoate 
r'Thts  in  Eevpt  and  Morocco,  in  Newfoundland  and  West 
Africa,    in    Sirm,    Madagascar   and    the   New    Hebrides,    the 


exercise  of  which  provided  a  fertile   source  of  friction   be- 
tween Downing  Street  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay. ' 

To  give  away  rights  and  to  accept  in  exchange  obliga- 
tions is  too  much  like  the  method  of  buying  and  selling 
exposed  by  the  Butter  Committee. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Spender  recalls  in  an  article  entitled  "How  it 
Strikes  a  Contemporary"  how  blind  everyone  was  to 
the  significance  of  the  German  national  movement  in 
1863.  No  English  statesmen  realised  the  existence  of 
Bismarck,  and  Lord  Salisbury  anticipated  war  from  the 
only  quarter  where  any  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
peace.  Mr.  F.  Gribble  describes  the  earlier  stages  of 
Francis  WiUiam  Newman's  phases  of  Faith,  and  Mr.  J. 
E.  Eraser  writes  on  the  beginnings  of  Religion  and 
Totemism  among  the  Australian  aborigines.  There  is  a 
strong  touch  of  human  nature  among  the  adult  males  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  who  dress  themselves  up  as  spirits  f.f 
the  woods  and  the  clouds  and  the  rooks,  as  they  find 
these  bogeys  "  a  strong  moral  aid  in  dealing  with  re- 
fractory wives  and  wilful  children."  When  the  boys  be- 
come men  they  are  introduced  to  the  bogeys,  who 
"  turn  out  to  be  members  of  their  own  family.  Any  boy 
or  man  who  betrays  the  secret  is  quietly  put  to  death  : 
and  the  same  fate  overtakes  any  woman  who  is  suspnicted 
of  knowing  more  than  is  good  for  her."  Possibly  Eng- 
land was  peopled  from  Tierra  del  Fuego. 


THE  OCCULT   REVIEW. 

The  Occult  Beimw  for  July  contains  a  destructive  bit 
of  criticism  of  automatic  handwritings  by  Miss  Brani- 
ston.  According  to  her,  the  majority  of  automatic 
writings  are  the  dramatic  expression  of  the  imagination 
of  the  unconscious  mind.  But  she  p.dmits  occasional 
instances  of  prevision  which  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  her  theory,  and  she  forgets  the  explanation  that 
discarnate  intelligences  are  compelled  to  use  the  mental 
material  of  their  mediums  as  mortals  are  compelled  t.i 
be  content  sometimes  with  an  imperfect  typewriter. 
Miss  Bramston  would  spell  an  ordinary  English  sentem  ■ 
quite  differently  if  she  were  doomed  to  use  differeii; 
typewriters  of  which  certain  letters  were  missing.  Mr. 
Alfred  Fellows's  paper  on  the  "Evidence  for  Ghosts" 
is  disappointing,  although  his  conclusion  is  sound:  — 

The  man  who  does  not  believe  in  ghosts  because  he  has 
never  seen  one,  or  treats  all  ghost  stories  as  mere  lies  or 
meaningless  hallucinations  with  or  without  some  striking 
coincidence,  should  nowadays  be  treated  kindly  but  fiimlv 
as  an  intellectual  troglodyte,  and  given  to  understand  that 
his  views  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  twentieth  century  bv 
those  who  are  capable  of  seeing  the  light  when  it  shines  oii 
them. 

Miss  Goodrich  Freer  writes  on  Moslem  Amulets.  She 
tells  the  following  story  of  the  Evil  Eye  "  on  the  excel- 
lent authority"  of  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Schick,  the 
archseologist :  — 

A  Moslem,  credited  with  the  Evil  Eye,  was  speaking  of 
his  faculty,  and  instanced  that  he  could  bring  about  that 
the  flesh  of  a  camel  which  was  being  driven  along  the 
distant  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  should  be  sold  that 
very  day  as  meat  in  the  market.  Those  present,  doubtful 
that  his  evil  glance  could  really  extend  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  realise  his  boast.  He 
stared  fixedly  at  the  beast,  uttered  the  sound  known  as 
ghah-ku,  the  Arabic  expression  of  admiration,  exclaimed. 
"Cursed  be  thou!  How  fat  thou  art,  O  oamel!"  and  the 
beast  stumbled  and  fell ! 

When  a  heavily-laden  camel  falls  in  Jerusalem  it 
usually  breaks  its  leg,  and  is  slaughtered. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

The  Economic  Journal  for  June  has  in  it  much  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  besides  abstruse 
papers  intelligible  only  to  the  expert.  Mr.  Acworth  on 
British  canals  and  Mr.  Lay  ton  on  Argentina  and  our 
food  supply  have  been  separately  noticed.  An  anony- 
mous writer  discusses  the  economic  effects  of  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  lean  stock  which  can  be  fattened 
DU  the  farms  of  this  coimtiy.  He  proves  that  this 
legislation  has  not  diminished  the  Canadian  trade  with 
this  country,  nor  has  it  raised  the  price  of  beef.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  kept  out  disease.  Professor  John 
Davidson  discusses  at  length  the  intricate  problem  of 
ihe  tinancial  relations  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  federated  provinces.  Professor  Chapman  pleads 
tliat  manufactures  are  not  so  unstable  internationally  as 
Mr.  Cunynghame  suggests.  The  notes  and  memoranda 
<  m  current  topics  contain  much  that  is  of  value.  Jiuchi 
Soyeda,  writing  from  the  .Japanese  Treasury,  is  very 
optimistic  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Japanese  trade. 
The  war,  he  says,  has  caused  scarcely  any  disturbance 
in  the  general  economy  of  the  country.  There  is  a  re- 
markable increase  in  foreign  trade,  international  com- 
merce, banking,  wages,  rate  of  interest,  postal  deposits 
and  l)ank  savings.  Labour  is  well  employed  ;  distress 
or  depression  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  reviews  are, 
as  usual,  a  feature  of  great  value.  Professor  Davidson 
speaks  in  high  but  qualified  praise  of  Dr.  W.  Cunning- 
ham's "  History  of  English  Industry,"  the  new  edition 
tif  which  he  describes  as  virtually  a  new  book. 


THE   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  Nuova  Antologia  this 
month  is  Maggiorino  Ferraris'  solid  article — seventy 
[lages  long — on  Italy's  naval  finance.  The  distinguished 
<lei>uly,  Italy's  foremost  tinancial  authority,  has  em- 
barked on  a  crusade  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  naval 
administration,  in  order  that  the  country  may  derive 
full  advantage  from  the  large  sums  expended  on  the 
navy.  Needless  to  say  his  assertions  have  excited  much 
controversy  in  the  Italian  press.  The  article,  which 
consists  largely  of  a  financial  comparison  between  the 
Ilalian  navy  and  those  of  England  and  Germany,  is  far 
too  long  and  technical  for  an  adequate  summary,  but  it  is 
])leasant  for  English  readers  to  find  so  many  compli- 
mentary references  to  the  British  Navy.  The  same 
number  openly  laments  the  downfall  of  M.  Delcasse, 
considers  that  he  has  been  treated  with  ingratitude  by 
Erance  and  sacrificed  to  Germany,  and  declares  that 
should  a  conference  take  place  France  would  find  a  firm 
friend  in  Italy.  P.  Toldo  discusses  the  identity  of  plot 
tliat  exists  between  Shakespeare's  two  tragedies  of 
■  Hamlet "  and  "  King  Leai' ''  and  a  Gascon  folk-lore  tale 
as  regards  the  first,  and  an  old  Corsican  legend  as  re- 
gards the  second.  Certainly  the  "Hamlet"  resemblances 
are  very  close,  and  suggest  the  questions  whether  and 
in  what  shape  Shakespeare  can  have  been  familiar  with 
the  story  when  he  composed  his  play. 

The  recent  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  Mgr.  Bonomelli,  the 
])at.riot-Bishop  of  Cremona,  has  been  the  signal  through- 
out North  Italy  for  a  great  demonstration  of  affection 
towards  the  venerable  prelate,  in  which  the  Bassegna 
Nazionale  has  taken  no  small  share.  The  two  June 
issues,  both  of  exceptional  interest,  deal  very  fully  with 
the  subject,  and  furthermore  discuss  the  problem  of 
Italian  emigration,  with  which  Mgr.  Bonomelli's  name 
is  so  intimately  associated.     In    regard    to    permanent 


emigration,  "  A  Piedmontese "  describes  the  conditions 
that  await  the  Italian  emigrant  to  the  United  States, 
complaining  that,  whereas  the  German  and  Irish  immi- 
grants are  regarded  forthwith  as  part  of  the  nation, 
the  Italians  are  regarded  to  the  end  as  foreigners.  They 
herd  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  great  cities,  and  te 
remedy  this  it  is  now  projwsed  to  direct  the  stream  of 
Italian  emigration  as  far  as  possible  to  the  vast  agricul- 
tural districts  of  the  South-West,  where,  for  climatic 
reasons,  they  ought  to  succeed  better  than  immigrants 
from  Northern  Europe.  Dr.  Guido  Gray,  on  the  other 
hand,  writes  concerning  the  condition  of  life  of  the 
temporary  emigrants,  those  thousands  of  Italian  labourers 
who  annually  cross  the  Alps  for  a  few  months  of  wage- 
eaming  in  foreign  lands.  Ildefonso  Stanga  gives  excel- 
lent practical  advice  to  ladies  living  in  country  districts, 
describing  first  the  wide-spread  evil  of  absenteeism  and 
then  indicating  the  various  lines  of  activity  that  should 
suggest  themselves,  such  as  technical  and  domestic  train- 
ing for  village  children,  and  the  encouragement  of  co- 
operative associations. 

The  Mazzini  centenary  has  excited  less  notice  in  the 
Italian  monthly  press  than  one  would  have  anticipated. 
The  Bivista  d'ltalia,  however,  publishes  a  complete 
Mazzini  volume  of  considerable  interest  to  his  many 
admirers,  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  his  career, 
philosophical  and  political.  A  large  number  of  Mazzini's 
letters  are  printed  at  the  same  time. 

Tm  Nuova  Parola  develops  more  and  more  into  a 
psychical  research  magazine.  This  month  it  contains 
interesting  articles  on  psychic  force,  on  W.  S.  Moses 
and  his  psychic  studies,  and  on  the  history  of  super- 
stition. 


C.    B.   FRY'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  July  number  maintains  the  characteristic  com- 
bination of  an  almost  encyclojisedic  sun^ey  of  cvurent 
sport  with  quick  human  interest  and  out-of-door  breezi- 
ness.  Mr.  Walter  Long  is  described  as  an  outdoor  man 
and  as  a  possible  Prime  Minister.  There  is  a  facetious 
symposium  on  the  question  "Is  Golf  an  Old  Man's 
Game?"  in  which  the  answer  generally  appears  to  be 
"  Not  principally  or  exclusively."  Mr.  Fry  continues  his 
"Points  in  Batsmanship,"  Avith  illuminative  pictures  of 
right  and  wrong  attitudes.  Mr.  Hugh  Trumble  writes 
on  the  bowler  and  his  art.  Mr.  E.  W.  Timmis 
investigates,  with  the  aid  of  profuse  diagrams,  the 
subtle  mathematical  question,  why  a  lawn  tennis  ball 
curves  one  way  in  the  air  and  another  after  it  bounces. 
Mr.  B.  C.  Lehmann  tells  the  story  of  the  Leander 
Club,  and  infers  from  various  documents  that  it  must 
have  been  started  between  1815  and  1820.  Its  triumphs 
at  Henley  are  vividly  portrayed.  May  Doney  describes 
the  Dartmoor  man  under  the  title  of  "  The  Freeman  of 
the  Moor."  Anent  village  spwrts,  the  proposal  is  made 
that  every  village  should  have  provided  for  it  a  Morris 
tube  shooting  range,  which  requires  no  more  than  the 
space  of  thirty-five  yards.  Leonard  Fleming,  describing 
country  cricket  in  South  Africa,  mentions  the  singular 
fact  that  the  wicket  pitches  are  made  by  cutting  away 
the  veldt  and  then  filling  the  place  with  crushed  ant- 
heap,  with  ants  and  gravel  mixed.  It  appears  that  ant- 
heaps,  when  broken  and  crushed  and  mixed  with  water, 
make  wonderfully  hard  floors.  Most  of  the  tennis 
courts  are  thus  prepared.  In  the  current  survey  the 
Australian  cricketers  natiu-ally  bulk  large,  as  also  do  the 
Queensland  lady  swimmers,  who  can  swim  five  miles. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
The  first  five  papers  in  the  June  Nineteenth  Century 
«re  deroted  to  the  consequences  of  "The  Collapse  of 
fisBKUL"  There  are  two  papers  dealing  with  the  na- 
tiooal  defence.  These  together  with  Lord  Itowton's 
**  Secret  History  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,"  are  noticed 
dsevhere. 

THE  FINANCIAL  CASE   FOE  HOME  EULB- 

liord  Dunraven,  writing  on  the  financial  burden  of 
Ireland,  quotes  special  statistics,  which  prove 

that  Ireland,  with  the  same  population  approximately  na 
Scotland,  is  blessed  with  2691  Government  officials  in  com- 
parison with  942  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  total  payment 
in  Ireland  for  Government  officials  amounts  to  over 
£1000,000  per  year,  while  in  Scotland  the  gross  outlay  )h 
leM  than  £300,000.  Ireland  has,  as  compare*!  with  Bcotlan'l, 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  many  more  Government  offi- 
cials and  of  paying  a  good  deal  more  per  head  for  them. 

He  does  not,  like  Mr.  Bedraond,  draw  the  moral  that 
Hcoue  Rule  is  not  indispensable,  but  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
say — 

To  insist  on  burdening  Ireland  with  a  system  of  govern- 
ment the  most  expensive  in  the  world,  the  most  irreepon- 
sible  and  the  least  reflective  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  country;  to  refuse  to  allow  public  opinion  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  departmental  administration,  to  deny 
the  people  the  right  to  make  economies  and  to  devote  the 
proceeds  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  development 
of  the  country,  appears  to  me  a  policy  fatuous  and  irra- 
tional, and  incompatible  with  the  uemocratic  spirit  of  the 
form  of  government  under  which  we  live. 

THE   UNEMPLOYED   PROBLEM. 
Mr.    Isaac    H.    Mitchell    maintains    that    the    Trade 
Unions  do  more  for  the  out-of-works  than  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  proposes  to  accomplish.     He  suggests  that — 

it  would  surely  be  cheaper  and  better  for  public  autTiorities 
to  spend  money  for  extra  labour  cost  in  winter  than  spend 
large  sums  on  extra  Poor  Law  costs,  or  even  on  farm 
colony  work.  Notwithstanding  regulation,  notwithstanding 
an  intelligent  anticipation  of  bad  times  and  the  pushing 
forward  of  public  works,  it  is  conceivable  that  Btill  there 
would  be  those  wanting  work  who  could  not  obtain  it.  To 
suddIv  this  need  the  Government  Bill  might  be  useful,  bnt 
without  the  better  regulation  of  present  employment,  which 
would  aim  at  making  the  hours  of  labour,  and  not  the 
number  employed,  the  elastic  part  of  our  productive  sys- 
tem, the  Government  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  will  be  as 
disappointing  in  its  results  as  its  machinery  is  likely  to 
prove  dangerous  in  its  operation. 

OTHEE  ARTICLES. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessop  gossips  pleasantly  about  one 
Samuel  Kerrick,  rector  of  Dersingham  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  writes  of  The  Sacred 
Trees  of  Rome.  His  list  includes  the  fig,  the  myrtle, 
the  laurel,  the  white  thorn,  the  Cornelian  cherry  tree, 
the  lotus,  and  the  verbena-  The  Bishop  of  North 
Queensland  describes  the  foimding  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Australia.  Mrs.  Comer-Ohlmutz  describes  a 
strange  scene  of  exorcism  which  she  witnessed  in  Ceylon. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  case  of  diabolical  obses- 
sion. The  little  Heathen  Rites  is  misleading.  How 
would  a  Christian  have  dealt  with  the  possessed  girl. 
Mr.  W,  F.  Lord  writes  about  a  forgotten  British  Am- 
bassador, Count  St.  Paul,  who  represented  this  country 
in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution.  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul  writes  wi  the  Buller  Report. 


THE  HEVUE  UES  JDEtX   MONUES. 

TJi©  only  j)olitical  artixjle  in  the  lievw.  des  DeuT 
Mowks  I A  June  1st  rc'fer»  \A)  the  W-^-  ;,.  i(i,j  Far  East. 
Rene  Pirjon,    who  entitles  \i\»  c>.'  "  After  the 

Fall  tti  Port  Arthur,"  and  give*  a ory  of  Port 

Arthur.  The  city,  which  wa«  kJKfwu  oiJy  to  a  few 
Kailors,  missionaries  au/i  consul*  ttr^oty  years  ago,  sud- 
denly took  its  place  in  htttotj  in  1890.  The  eventH 
wliich  followed  made  thiu  Ktrategie  point  the  symbol  o' 
Russian  rule  in  Northern  A«ift,  and  to  Uu;  .Japancsf 
was  the  great  stake  in  the  »tnigg^,  m  it  has  kjh. 
become  the  sign  of  victory. 

The  inaHUirwork  of  the  auketeetitli  eoAxxj  was  the 
comiuest  of  the  world  by  the  Europeso  nations,  and  the 
consequences  are  junt  l>e^nning  to  d«Telop.  By  the  side 
of  economic  and  mercantile  expeanoa  a  \Asvm  must  bt- 
given  to  the  propaganda  of  ideas.  The  ChrJbiian  miK- 
sionaries  have  never  shown  more  ahionr  or  ;;jore  disiii 
terested  zeal ;  they  hare  eoaqaered  aoekk,  bui  ifiey  have 
not  transformed  uationi).  Toe  eAofte  of  Europeans  U> 
retake  the  Africans  and  the  Awatio  real  panakiim  of  our 
civilisation  have  only  been  incobatsit  and  fr- -'••'y. 

Contemfxjrary  Europe  i»  not  yet  ready  V  md 

the  lesson  of  Port  Arthur.     What  do  the  i..^,..,     .,  of 
history   nxatter  to  great  commeerial  hootee   concerned 
about  nothing  but  their  balanee-idbeetal     It  is  in  the 
nature  of  States   founded   on  eommflKaal  Unes  to   be 
satisfied  with  immediate  results.     Chxiirtianity  divided 
against  itself  has  lost  its  power  of  eohenon.    The  power 
of  Japan  has  be^i  made,  not  so  modi  by  her  regiments 
and  warships  as  by  otur  discords,  the  want  of  an  ideal 
capable   of  raising   the  European  "<4»<«ff  above   their 
immediate  interests.     The  real  jtSkrw  ^enl  is  in  ov 
selves.     If  the  lesson  of  Port  Axtbar  i»  not  «  suffici^ . 
warning  to  the  European  nation^  it  ia  to  be  feared 
that  no  other  force  in    this    woild    would    at<^    their 
economic   regime  till   c<MnmercialiBm  has    achieved    i 
work  of  destruction  and  imperialism  has  killed  the  c 
pire. 

In  the  second  June  number  Bene  Domnic  diseuK- 
the  Personal  Novel.    He  describes  the  perstmal  no^el  a> 
that  in  which  the  writer  oxifiises  himself  with  hL<-  chief 
character.     In  the  personal  novel  the  author  reveals  h'^ 
inner  life  to  the  public.    The  most  brilliant  period  of  : 
history  in  France  was  the  early  part  of  the  Tan"'^''^ 
century.    The  transition  from  the  posonal  nove'. 
novel  of  mann«B  was  nukde  by  the  hisUxieal  c:    . 
the  first  place,  and  afterwards  by  the  realistic  novel. 


The  Timfx  ^London)  estimates  that  the  net  losses  to 
underwriters  over  Vladivostok  war  risks  up  to  April 
last  amounted  to  over  £600.000.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  ves.sels  seized  or  sunk  since  then,  so  that 
the  total  must  now  he  considerably  higher. 


THE   CORNB  LL  MAGAZINE. 

Far  the  most  imporiant  article  in  the  CvmhiU,  that 
on  the   Modem  Italian   Drama,    is  sqiaratefy-  notice^l 
Mr.    E.   H.    Pember,    K.C..    contribirtes  scmie  peisor. 
reminiscences  of  Lord  Grimthorpe,  whose  diief  cT.ar- 
teristic  seems  to  have  been  mggeiiness,  alike  c- 
and  body.     A  strong  and  good  man,  with  nne^ 
faults  and  essoitial  fine  qtudities.  is  the  opinion  of  i. 
forty  ye««'  Mend.     The  Rev.   Canon  AJhMxnnbe  e^ 
tributes  a  charming  paper  on  roses — proses  red  and  ro^ 
white — from  the  earii^  mention  of  the  flower  to  t? 
present  day.    The  third  of  the -deHghtful  papers,  "Fr-^^ 
a  CoUege  Window,"  deals  mainly  with  book*  and  t* 
right  raiding  of  them,  from  the  least  dogma  ' 
view.     One  of  the  many  summer  hoHday  a: 
always  appear  about  this  time  is  an  aoeomi  V- 
Provost  of  Eton,  of  a  voyage  on  the  MeseK 
at  Treves,  and  foUowmg  almost  ffnlM*rtfM  tra'-^.-. 


»r  inn*i<*  -SMM^ 


'^^   Mn^MIN^  ^MWNt^MlL 


abl. 


gu-V 


^^  '•  -^W^^P^  Wit  WIMraW  ^mflS 


s<s>^ 


land  r 


Lui.: 
acoc 

new   iir 
are  qiK.;v, 


;t»  nffAirSs     Ho  »l)s 


iir.o?   ire  necessju:}-    to  shorten  Mid 

:^\     In  <!OikdnsioD>  ti\«  tonns  of  th« 

of  Augwat,  190*  iK-  to  t.hr*» 

1^  btUreon  t  ui  SpMn, 


TBE   NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

Albert  Sarine  contribiUes  to  the  NoH^yih  Jirrw  t>f 
I  line  1st  a  short  character  sketch  of  the  Kinjjr  of 
Spain.  When  Alfonso  XIII.  was  born  on  M.iy  i7th, 
1886,  nearlr  six  months  after  tJie  death  of  his  fat  her, 
and  Sjiain  was  again  rejoicing  in  the  |>ossession  of  a 
king,  the  widow-mother  could  only  murnmr :  "A  son  I 
what  a  joy  I  and  how  sad  that  my  poor  Alfonso  cnnnot 
see  him !"  Madame  Tacon,  his  first  governess,  was  very 
strict,  and  the  little  king  and  she  did  not  get  on  too 
well  together.  From  his  earliest  years  ho  wns  nmscions 
of  what  was  due  to  him  as  king,  but  he  had  the  diarm- 
ing  manners  and  the  Bourbon  courtesy  befilliug  n  do 
scendant  of  Louis  XIV.  Among  other* aoconii)liHhnn>uls 
he  can  play  the  violin,  whereas  his  father  was  absolutely 
anti-musical.  He  is  very  populai',  and  likes  to  enioy 
his  popularity.  The  manoeuvres  form  one  of  liiK 
favourite  pastimes,  and  he  is  specially  iut  crested  in  the 
Spanish  cavalry.  He  is  an  excellent  horseman,  Imt  it  is 
stated  that  he  prefers  his  motor  to  his  horse,  and  ho 
has  been  charged  with  ruiming  it  in  the  Btreets  of 
Madrid  at  a  speed  prohibited  by  the  police. 

A  scientific  article,  by  Lefebvre  Saint-Ogan,  gives  an 
account  of  Benoit  de  Maillet,  1656-1738,  as  a  French 
precui-sor   of   Lamarck   and    of   Darwin.      In   his   work, 


■  Mi.^  ^>ix»f-e»» 


\\U\    pH\N»>MA;i\,    <^^\t\ot<«    WM«    a^\     >n>p,'>vi.M\i 

r  «  (he  i«xM<>n(it^x^  \\>.\«ld  »i\^  th<^  mi^»<  of  <.xs^yii« 

a\  I.      vuor  his  wavHats:^  h\^  t'>,vk  \\\\  v  '  '   '^> 

1788  w«»  tho  l^\\^\^^^v  of  []\^  ''W\\[u\\\  o; 
eiUni  in  IVtis,"  which  )i«vnt\v  )^it*<ed  j,,.  .„    ,.,.,„,ons 
at»d  pwjvaixHl  it   fov  the  nivat  ev^»t(*  xNf  0\e  r<>Uo\vi»^ 
yi^r.     It  w««  in  l>ece««b\M\  IVjW,  {\\M  h\>  <MSN»^one\|  d*-^ 
eapit-^tion  «»  (he  b^i*t   paiuf\d  U\\'\\\  of  \'ty\\\\A  \\\\\\M\ 
mo«(.  besides  bein^  the  ijut\>ko«l  (W\d  bvUV«(. 

THI!  WIlSYMINSritK  KKVIItW. 

In  the  July  WV.tfm««<ft»«*  Nh>  N«thHntel  lUt'Halvy  ^mwn 
fro«»  (ho  naval  b«l(l©  iu  (hi*  Hoa  of  ,Upan  a  o>\»\rtvH\H(<oh 
of  his  tdd  objection  |o  h>iwe  brtl(lcBlupf«  c«»«'ji»»kt  <M'»»<IM« 
of  900  men.  Mr.  A.  \\  (^wnyev,  in  a  «i«(((«no«i  \v^]^^^\ 
provoH  the  absurdity  of  Mi\  ('lwnnbi«rlHtti'»  «»onl»^>»liou 
ihttt  prolcolton  would  incieawe  en\plo,v»n<^»>l.  M>'.  l'\  »!, 
Pnlon,  replying  lo  ^\\\  St'liouttnu,  nwUMUinn  (ttMl 
pauporism  lins  declinoil  in  the  Iftwl  t>v«*ntY  >«»«m, 
"Ignola"  tells  tlio  »hrtni«>tiil  slory  of  llu>  \v«y  lU  wMoh 
the  Woman'rt  Sulfr«««'  Hill  wnn  («ll«od  out  lit  Ih^  tlonni* 
of  OomiuouN  on  MitY  1^1  li,  nnd  [M\m  I  lie  niunfi  thai  nhow 
the  growth  of  a  fHlionnl  neutiiiu'til  on  lltb  fnilt)t>«'l,  boilt 
in  this  (<ountry  and  in  UuMin.  A  wt'llor  niuiiinjit  IdiUNttlf 
"N.ll."  nittintaiuM  thai.  ««  \v«  have  «pp»iipt'iHliJd  Ihw 
wealth  of  the  cmnitry  to  a  minoi'lly,  wn  bIhmiM  Inn  Iti 
herited  and  other  uneanuid  proptu'ly  lo  llnd  woii  foi'  \h^ 
unemphiyed.  There  if»  a  clittrttoliM'  pkeleli  of  (^liirtUK 
Oardueoi,  tho  poet,  wini  Im  dt«elarei|  to  |t«t  nlno  "  ItiH 
strongoHt,  tho  nioMt  foreilitp,  nnd  at  thu  naioM  liiinii  (lit* 
HweetciNt  prone  wrltur  Italy  lia«  had  fur  a  vt»ry  hiiiK  llin»».'f 
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THE    ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 


The  Atlantic  Mvutlily  for  June  contains  no  article  of 
special  interest  for  world-wide  readers  except  the  first,  a 
paper  entitled  "  Gay  Plumes  and  Dull,"  in  which  Mr. 
John  Bun-onghs  runs  his  head  against  too  wide  an  ap- 
plication of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  protective 
colouration  of  animals.  This  theory,  he  considers,  has 
been  greatly  over-applied.  When  the  bird  itself  seems 
to  act  as  if  it  were  protectively  coloured,  as  do  the 
grouse  tribe,  for  instance,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  it  is  protectively  coloured.  But  Mr.  Burroughs 
certainly  does  bring  forward  a  great  array  of  facts  to 
prove  his  contention  that  the  application  of  this  theory 
must  not  be  made  universal.  The  neutral  greys  and 
browns  of  the  animal  world,  the  tints  generally  con- 
sidered most  highly  protective,  are  the  result  of  the  law 
or  tendency  of  Nature  to  be  generally  adaptive  and 
harmonious — a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  strife,  discord  and 
violent  contrasts,  and  to  adjust  every  creature  to  its  en- 
vironment. The  bizarre  forms  and  gorgeous  colouring 
prevalent  among  semi-tropical  or  tropical  birds  and  in- 
sects he  considers  "  clearly  the  riot  and  overflow  of  the 
male  sexual  principle — the  carnival  of  the  nuptial  and 
breeding  impulse,"  like  the  cock  or  sham  nests  of  the 
male  wrens.  It  is  not  even,  in  his  view,  female  selec- 
tion that  accounts  for  the  bright  plumage  of  the  male 
birds,  but  "  the  inborn  tendency  of  the  masculine  prin- 
ciple to  riot  and  overplus."  This  same  tendency,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  accounts  for  the  males  of  poly- 
gamous birds  being  so  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
the  females.  What  a  naturalist  might  say  to  the  paper 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  would  certainly  read  it  with  in- 
terest. 


Longman's  Magazine. 

Longman's  Magazine  for  June  contains  the  publication 
of  a  summary,  with  quotations,  of  "A  Tenant  Farmer's 
Diary  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  The  MS.  was  dis- 
covered by  chance  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Dunning,  the  writer 
of  this  article,  in  an  oak  door  panel,  which  he  picked 
up  in  Lincolnshire  last  summer.  It  covers  the  years 
1756  to  1801j  and  is  the  record  of  the  life  of  one  Elias 
Melton,  the  last  of  his  family,  an  only  child  and  a 
bachelor.  The  glimpses  it  gives  of  eighteenth  century 
country  life  in  Lincolnshire — for  the  writer  was  no  tra- 
veller beyond  the  borders  of  his  count)'} — are  most 
curious  and  interesting. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  RECORD. 

Those  who  follow  either  Imperial  movements  such  as 
that  for  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  or  the  inter- 
Colonial  and  inter-Imperial  system  of  linking  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  of  like  grades  for  cor- 
respondence and  exchange  of  work,  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  the  current  number  of  the  league  of 
thp  Empire  Montiily  Becord  (League  of  the  Empire 
Offices,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  post  free  3d.).  The 
particulars  of  Lord  Meath's  silver  challenge  cups  and 
League  of  the  Empire  prizes  for  competition  on  Empire 
Day,  1906,  are  published,  as  well  as  illustrated  accounts 
of  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  this  year,  and  a  special 
article  by  Lord  Meath  on  "The  Empire  Day  Move- 
ment." There  is  also  an  illustrated  paper  on  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibit  of  the  League  of  the  Empire.  Empire 
Day  was  celebrated,  Lord  Meath  says,  by  five  self-go- 
verning and  twenty -four  Crown  colonies  and  dependen- 


cies, as  well  as  by  some  4000  British  schools.  Empire 
Day  in  l905  was  celebrated  by  six  self-governing  colo- 
nies, including  all  the  AustraUan  colonies,  besides 
British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brimswick,  and 
several  other  Canadian  provinces  ;  also  in  twenty-four 
Crown  colonies,  and  V)y  5415  British  schools  and  educa- 
tion committees,  including  sixty-nine  secondary  schools, 
besides  which  129  addresses  and  sermons  were  de- 
livered on  May  21st  referring  to  Emi)ire  Day.  Truly  a 
wonderful  growth  in  the  movement  during  a  single  year. 

The  Grand  Magazine. 

The  Grand  Magazine  for  June  is  a  good  number, 
though  some  of  the  articles  tend  to  be  scrappy.  Be- 
sides the  papers  separately  noticed,  there  is  one  on  "  A 
Carnival  of  the  Irrational,"  the  title  given  to  a  descrij)- 
tion  of  Monte  Carlo  Life  ;  on  "  Names  Ordinary  and 
Extraordinarj%"  and  on  "  Diet  Fads  in  Belation  to 
Feminine  Beauty,"  by  Ignota,  who  evidently,  on  the 
whole,  thinks  the  feminine  diet  faddist  has  much  to 
say  for  herself.  There  is  also  a  "non-appreciation,"  justly 
so  called,  of  the  Athletic  Girl,  though  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  she  exists  any  more  than  the  Dodo  and 
the  New  Woman. 


THE  RED  FUNNEL. 

Australia  is  beginning  to  get  quite  a  distinctive  litei'a- 
ture  in  the  shape  of  magazines.  The  newest  amval  is  a 
well-got-up  magazine  with  a  showy  cover,  the  Red 
Funnel,  issued  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company.  It 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  and  original  articles- 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  A.  D.  Fanshawe  contributes  a  short 
article  on  "  Australasian  Defences,"  in  which  he  ex- 
presses the  ojiinion  that  the  safety  of  Australasia  from 
foreign  aggression  rests  absolutely  upon  the  mastery  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  expenditure  of  the  Common- 
wealth of,  approximately,  £800,000  per  ainium,  and  by 
New  Zealand  of  aboiit  £220,000  on  their  defence  forces 
is  commendable,  but  the  appropriation  of  so  small  a 
sum  as  £240,000  per  annum  in  support  of  the  Empire's 
naval  forces  is  altogether  out  of  proportion.  Professor 
H.  Mackenzie  contributes  an  article  on  "  Education  in 
Scotland  and  New  Zealand — A  Comparison  and  Con- 
trast "  ;  Mr.  John  Bai'low  one  on  "  The  Cradle  of  the 
Commonwealth  " — Sydney  ;  and  "  Tlie  Ngakara "  one 
on  "  A  New  Zealand  Photographer's  Adventures  in 
Japan."  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  oinginal 
stories.  Altogether  the  effort  is  an  exceedingly  credit- 
able one. 


In  a  recent  address  to  the  Insurance  Listitute  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  President  pointed  out  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  a  uniform  tariff  of  rates  to  merchants, 
and  the  insuring  public  generally.  By  its  means  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  the  insurance  are 
avoided,  and  the  merchant  and  others  can  make  proper 
allowance  for  their  premiums  in  the  expense  of  their 
business.  The  President  showed  that  in  1890.  when 
there  was  no  fixed  tariff  of  rates,  premiums  had  sunk 
to  a  low  level,  and  after  the  great  Pitt-street  (Sydney) 
fire  in  that  year,  rates  on  mercantile  risks  were  hea- 
vily increased  in  consequence  thereof.  He  contrasted 
this  with  Hordern's  huge  fire  in  1901.  when  the  tariff" 
was  in  force,  and  no  increase  was  made  in  the  ratings, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  fair  average  premium 
liad  been  charged  for  some  years  previously.  Needless 
to  say  it  must  be  to  the  advantage  of  a  trader  to  pay 
perhaps  a  low  premium  one  year,  and  a  heavily  in- 
creased one  the  next. 
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THE    WORLD'S  WORK  AND   PLAY. 

The  summer  number  of  the  World's  Work  is  lighter 
in  character  than  usual.  The  frontispiece  is  a  photo- 
graph of  "Jimmy"  Lowther,  and  a  special  portrait  of 
Edison  also  adds  interest  to  the  number. 

CARAVANING    AS    HOLIDAY    SPORT. 

Mr.  Olive  Holland  remarks  in  his  paper  on  "  Caravan- 
ing  for  Pleasure"  that  "gentlemen  and  lady  gipsies," 
although  increasing  in  number,  are  still  not  common. 
Ho  estimates  the  actual  cost  of  a  van,  with  sleeping 
accommodation  for  four  people,  at  from  £250  to  £600. 
.Suitable  horses  will  cost  35s.  to  £2  10s.  each  a  week  on 
hire,  sometimes  more.  Their  keep  will  be  at  least  £1  a 
week  each,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  a  cost  per  month  of  a 
van  of  something  like  £40,  not  including  the  cost  of 
putting  it  up  in  fields  and  inn-yards,  at  3s.  a  night.  In- 
lidental  expenses,  such  as  tolls,  repairs,  etc.,  may  be 
l)ut  down  at  another  £4  or  £5,  while  living  expenses  he 
estimates  at  about  15s.  a  head,  minimum  estimate. 
Does  he  mean  per  month  1  for  if  so  this  is  very  low  ; 
while  per  week  it  is  high,  especially  as  cost  of  all  drinks 
is  excluded. 

DOGS    AS    POLICEMEN. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Whitby  describes  the  training  of  police 
dogs  in  Belgium,  a  country  where  for  various  reasons 
the  number  of  bad  characters  is  very  great,  characters 
so  lawless  and  desperate,  and  so  expert  in  the  use  of 
death-dealing  weapons  that  the  use  of  the  dog  as  a  limb 
of  the  law  is  a  necessity  :  — 

Begun  originally  at  Ghent,  where  a  canal-threaded  dis- 
trict, docks,  and  outlying  market  gardens  offer  dishonesty 
a  constant  temptation,  the  success  of  the  experiment  has 
carried  the  idea  like  some  good  seed  to  other  countries, 
aa-well  as  to  many  Belgian  towns;  and  as  the  capital, 
Brussels,  has  by  far  the  largest  brigade  of  these  strange 
police  officers,  it  is  this  particular  branch  which  shall  be 
described   here. 

A  police  dog  must  learn  to  jump  walls,  scale  hoard- 
ings, swim  rivers,  and  even  climb  ladders.  They  are  of 
tlie  Belgian  sheep-dog  breed,  black,  rough-coated,  hand- 
some animals.  In  four  years  their  use  has  immensely 
reduced  burglaries  in  Brussels. 

THE  UTILISATION  OP  "CLINKER." 
Mr.  W.  Meakin,  writing  of  "Towns  where  nothing  is 
wasted,"  describes  the  use  which  is  made  of  "  clinker," 
i.e.,  refuse  which  has  passed  through  the  destructor  and 
been  purified  by  fire,  in  making  excellent  mortar,  con- 
crete slabs  for  paving,  and  even  for  the  walls  of  work- 
nitu's  dwellings.  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Birming- 
ham, Nottingham  and  Wolverhampton  are  among  the 
towns  with  large  patent  destructors,  mostly  with  steam 
producing  plants  for  generating  electricity,  all  of  them 
using,  or  hoping  to  use,  their  "  clinker "  so  as  still  fur- 
ther to  lessen  the  charges  on  the  ratepayers.  Liverpool 
has  used  its  clinker  in  part  for  making  concrete  for 
constructing  workmen's  dwellings. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball  describes  a  run  which  he 
took  on  one  of  the  G.P.O.'s  motor  parcel  mail-vans  from 
Brighton,  10.45  p.m.,  to  London  (Mount  Pleasant), 
4.30  a.m.  Mushroom  farming  is  suggested  as  a  possible 
liritish  industry,  M.  Edouard  Charles  describing  his 
visit  to  the  mushroom  farms  at  Malakoff,  near  Paris. 
There  are  several  other  good  papers,  though  none  of 
uieat  importance. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 


Bkickimod's  for  July  is  a  .Scotch  number.  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell  writes  on  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Blazon,"  a 
plea  for  heraldry,  as  a  far  more  interesting  hobby  or 
study  than,  for  instance,  stamp-collecting,  especially  as 
heraldry  has  a  profound  historical  interest,  and  stamp- 
collecting,  being  only  recently  possible,  can  Rave  none. 

A  delightful  paper  deals  with  the  life  of  "  A  Highland 
Gentleman,"  one  Evander  Maclver,  of  Scourie.  His 
reminiscences  quoted  contain  certain  of  his  judgments 
on  distinguished  men  of  his  day.  John  Bright  appears 
as  a  disappointed  sportsman—"  the  most  uncouth,  ill- 
tempered  man  I  ever  met  in  his  rank."  Sir  William 
Harcourt  comes  off  even  worse  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
"was  a  most  pleasing,  agreeable  man  in  society,"  and, 
unlike  Sir  William,  did  not  strike  the  Highland  Gentle- 
man a.s  in  the  least  elated  by  his  reptitation.  It  is  a 
delightful  picture  of  past  times,  when  gentlemen  remem- 
bered and  cherished  their  Latin  all  their  lives,  and 
Catallus  and  Martial  were  their  friends  and  companions. 
The  gracious  lady  who  was  for  fifty- six  years  the  wife  of 
this  Highland  Gentleman,  "with  snow-white  hair  and 
cleai-,  light-blue  eyes,"  was  "  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
fascinating  of  Highland  ladies,  who,  in  spite  of  being  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  felt  impelled  to  mother  every 
young  man  who  came  within  her  ken."  Now  she  would 
be  more  likely  to  want  to  flirt  with  him. 

Eighteen  pages  are  devoted  to  "  Auld  Reekie,"  by  one 
who  seems  to  have  Edinburgh's  associations  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  It  is  Edinburgh  of  the  past  before  it  had 
extended  itself  in  lines  of  "  unlovely  villas,  anathema- 
tised by  Ruskin  and  Louis  Stevenson,"  tliat  is  chiefly 
described,  the  writer,  indeed,  not  bringing  his  chronicle 
beyond  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "the 
last  Scottish  century." 

The  present  state  of  education  in  Scotland  is  destruc- 
tively criticised  ;  the  Scottish  Education  Bill,  the  writer 
thinks,  cannot  arouse  enthusiasm,  "  but  in  so  far  as  it 
seems  to  open  the  way  to  greater  freedom,  it  deserves- 
support."  He  sums  up  Scotch  education  of  to-day  by 
saying:  — 

The  present  educational  arrangements  in  Scotland  tend 
to  degrade  the  Universities  to  the  position  of  professional 
seminaries,  while  at  the  same  time  the  children  of  the- 
working  classes  are  taught  the  elements  of  a  Universitv 
education. 

Comparing  Drake's  strategy  in  1588  and  Togo's  in; 
1905,  a  writer  thinks  that  tlie  present  Russo-Japanese 
war  does  but  confirm,  with  added  emphasis,  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  Armada  campaign,  especially  the 
necessity  of  being  able  to  assume  the  offensive  on  land 
and  sea  without  delay  :  — 

In  their  maritime  aspect  these  two  wars  bear  a  striking 
resemblance.  In  both  cases  the  possibility  of  war  had 
been  foreseen  for  some  years,  and  active  preparations  had 
been  in  progress  for  some  months  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Russia  underrated  the  power  of 
Japan,  as  did  Spain  that  of  England,  and  equally  failed 
to  make  adequate  preparations  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan  was  better  prepared  than  was  England  in 
1588.  Not  only  was  her  navy  more  ready,  but  her  army 
was  equally  so,  and  added  to  her  sea-power  a  strength 
which   it  is  difficult  to   overestimate. 


The  Rev.  H.  H.  Jowett,  of  Carr's  Lane,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  very  laudatory  sketch  in  the  Young  Man. 


The  Quiver  describes  the  Church  of  Palo  Alto, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £100,000  in  the  centre  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University,  which,  in  its  turn,  cost  seven  mil- 
lion sterling.  Half  of  the  expenditiu-e  on  the  church 
was  due  to  the  decorations  in  mosaic  and  glass.  The 
cost  of  the  university  and  church  was  borne  by  the 
widow  of  the  Senator  to  whose  memory  the  whole  was- 
erected. 
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THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

The  National  Beview,  which  has  now  attained  a  cir- 
culation of  7000  per  month,  is  always  interesting,  if  only 
because  it  is  the  fanatical  organ  of  Germanophobia  in 
this  country.  The  current  number  is  fully  up  to  the 
mark  in  this  respect,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  summjtty  in  our  Leading  Articles,  under  the  head- 
ing, "  Germany  as  Diabolus." 

"  JAPAN'S  TEAF ALGAE." 
The  best  article  in  this  number  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Wil- 
son's description  of  "Japan's  Trafalgar,"  which  is  illus- 
trated with  diagrams,  and  is  a  very  picturesque,  read- 
able, and  apparently  accurate  account  of  the  great  naval 
battle.  I  note  that  Mr.  Wilson  disposes  of  the  popular 
delusion  that  the  Russians  had  the  stronger  fleet.  The 
Japanese  had  what  he  calls  a  paper  advantage  of  53  per 
cent,  in  material  strength.  They  could  fire  three  times 
as  many  heavy  projectiles  per  minute  as  the  Bussians, 
and  in  hitting  power,  he  maintains,  the  Japanese  had 
an  advantage  of  five  or  six  to  one. 

THE  MIND  OP  A  CHILD. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Tynan  publishes  some  quaintly  di- 
verting "  Glimpses  into  the  Mind  of  a  Child,"  a  boy  of 
four  to  seven  and  a  half.  During  these  years  she  jotted 
down  any  of  his  sayings  she  thought  worthy  of  pre- 
servation. He  was,  she  says,  "  clever,  overwrought, 
nervous,  and  turbulent,"  yet  tenderly  affectionate,  with 
the  saving  grace  of  hxunour.  A  few  of  his  sayings  (age 
four  to  five)  we  quote  :  — 

I  oame  into  the  world,  mamma,  because  I  loved  you  so 
much. 

When  I  aay  I'll  be  good,  does  God  know  whether  I'll  be 
nauerhty  again  or  not? 

Why  is  there  such  a  fuss  made  over  ladies?  God  doesn't 
like   ladies   better    than   gentlemen. 

FEEEMASONS  EN  FEANOE. 
Dr.  WiUiam  Barry  naturally  takes  no  lenient  view 
of  French  Freemasons.  Englishmen  hardly  realise  how 
entirely  unlike  they  are  to  Freemasons  in  their  own 
country.  According  to  Dr.  Barry,  the  25,000  French 
Freemasons  intend  to  rule  France,  and  are  actually  on 
the  way  to  do  so — a  rule  which  will  be  anti-military  and 
highly  anti-religious,  or,  rather,  anti-Catholic.  "La 
carriere  ouverte  aux  talents"  is  coming  to  mean  that 
Masonic  candidates  alone  are  eligible  for  Government 
appointments.  M,  Coombes  is,  of  course,  a  Mason, 
put  into  office,  says  Dr.  Barry,  by  Masons.  Masonic 
influence  has  been  all  for  the  suppression  of  religious 
budgets  and  orders  ;  and  the  education  afforded  by  the 
Lodges  is  deplorably  inferior  to  that  given  by  the 
Catholic  teaching  institutions,  which  did  undoubtedly 
answer  a  demand.  The  schoolmaster  and  the  soldier 
the  Lodges  have  resolved  to  make  theii*  own.  Their 
insistence  that  education  should  be  free,  compulsory  and 
secular,  means  nothing  less  than  the  elimination  from 
French  training  of  belief  in  God,  with  the  country 
finally  divided  into  Catholic  Helots,  without  authority 
or  influence,  and  Freemason  masters  in  possession  of 
all  power  and  all  honours.  The  Lodges  have  an  or- 
ganised spy  system,  of  which  Dr.  Barry  gives  a  marvel- 
lous account,  and  which  is,  he  asserts,  the  source  of 
much  of  their  power. 

ADMINISTEATIVE  EEFOEMS  AT  ETON. 
A  writer  who  has  already  evidently  been  banged  on 
the  head  for  mildly  suggesting  some  possible  improve- 
ment in  Eton  administration,  now  again  mildly  suggests 
a  few  reforms,  especially  that  there  shall  be  some  suit- 
able hospital  accommodation  and  a  proper  gymnasium. 


At  present  cases  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  even  have 
to  be  treated  "  in  a  boy's  own  wretched  little  rabbit- 
hutch  of  a  room,"  the  present  Sanatorium  being  ob- 
viously insufficient.  There  is  nowhere  to  send  a  boy 
with  a  broken  thigh,  for  instance,  unless  to  Eton  Work- 
house or  Windsor  Infirmary.  Many  of  the  houses  he 
considers  not  at  all  up  to  the  mark  in  point  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  bathroom  accommodation  and  other  mat- 
ters. He  also  suggests  various  modifications  in  the 
teaching  curricuhun,  two  hours  less  Greek,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  week,  and  a  little  about  the  geography  of 
the  Empire — a  subject  "  lamentably  neglected." 
OTHEE  AE-nOLES. 
Mr.  Eeeves  reviews  Mr.  Wells'  last  book  under  the 
title  "  The  Expansion  of  Utopia."  A  worker  who  served 
under  Colonel  Morgan  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  that 
officer,  and  roundly  declares  that  nothing  so  inhuman, 
mahgnant,  and  un-English  has  ever  before  figured  upon 
the  lists  of  our  State  papers  as  General  Butler's  report. 
Major-General  Barrow  contributes  an  elaborate  paper 
on  Army  Reform  on  National  lines.  "  A  Student  of 
History "  defends  the  system  of  reserves  so  fiercely 
assailed  by  Mr.  Amery  in  the  Times  History  of  the 
War.  Mr.  J.  Parker  Smith,  M.P.,  explains  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Tariff  Reformer  why  the  Colonial 
Preferences  were  given  up. 

THE    CENTURY. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  July  is  an  exceptionally 
interesting  number.  The  article  on  the  Future  of  Poland 
is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  paper  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Electric  Railway  is  very  carefully  written  and  in- 
telligently illustrated.  Mr.  Melville  Stone's  account  of 
the  Associated  Press  is  full  of  information.  He  says 
that  the  Associated  Press  succeeded  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  conclave  day  by  day  to  the 
wonder  of  the  world  :  — 

Laundry  lists  sent  out  with  the  soiled  linen  of  a  cardinal, 
and  a  physician's  prescriptions  sent  to  a  pharmacy,  proved 
to  be  code  messages  which  were  deciphered  in  our  office. 

The  magazine  opens  with  a  copiously  illustrated  ac- 
count of  the  Secession  Movement  in  German  Art  by  Mr. 
Albert  Kinross.  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's  description  of 
the  great  chateaux  of  Touraine  is  continued.  The  story 
of  Perry's  opening  of  Japan  is  retold,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  paper  on  Princess  Mathilde.  The  fiction  is 
as  copious  and  as  good  as  usual. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    REVIEW. 

Of  the  June  number  of  the  University  Beview  it  may 
shortly  be  said  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  university  readers. 
Mr.  Hobson's  subtle  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of 
popular  progress,  Mr.  Ramsay  Muirs  plea  for  local 
history,  and  Canon  Barnett's  study  of  university  settle- 
ments claim  separate  notice.  The  Rev.  J.  Hope  Moul- 
ton  treats  of  Free  Churches  and  the  Universities,  and 
reports  from  his  experience  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
Manchester  University  that,  though  belonging  to  various 
Churches,  its  members  have  never  had  a  single  differ- 
ence of  opinion  grounded  iipon  Church  lines.  It  ha? 
been  proved  not  only  possible  but  easy  to  treat  theology 
like  other  sciences,  and  establish  tests  for  knowledge 
alone.  He  pleads  for  a  similar  advance  in  the  older 
universities,  and  hopes  that  from  the  universities  will 
come  an  influence  and  a  movement  to  establish  tin 
new  era  of  universal  tolerance.  The  university  notes 
from  home  and  abroad  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
magazine. 
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THE    MONTHLY    REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Beview  for  July  is  pre-occupied  with 
questions  of  Imperial  defence.  "  J.C."  argues  in  favour 
of  carrying  the  principles  of  the  blue  water  school  to 
their  logical  development.  He  would  dismantle  the 
coaling  stations,  and  place  them  under  the  charge  of 
the  Navy.     In  future  these 

defences  would  require  a  very  small  garrison;  some  gun- 
ners, a  section  for  the  searchlights,  and  a  company  or  two 
of  infantry  to  furnish  patrols.  If  we  reorganise  our  de- 
fences on  these  lines  we  shall  gain  for  our  field  army  a 
large  proportion  of  the  31,000  men  now  employed  on  long- 
shore duties. 

He  is  followed  by  another  anonymous  writer,  who 
argues  that  such  a  change  is  outside  the  pale  of  prac- 
tical politics.  Mr.  A.  W.  A.  Pollock  pleads  for  more 
effective  military  training.  Mr,  Cope  Comford  draws 
from  the  Japanese  naval  victory  that  Britain  wants  more 
trained  bluejackets.  Mr.  Arthur  Clay,  defending  the 
methods  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  dealing 
with  underfed  scholars,  refers  to  the  experience  of  the 
Tower  Street  Board  School.  Before  1897  sixty  dinners 
on  four  days  of  the  week  were  given  without  investiga- 
tion.    Since  1897 

relief  has  only  been  given  after  complete  knowledge  of 
the  home  circumstances  has  enabled  the  Committee  to 
judge  of  its  necessity,  and  of  the  kind  of  relief  required 
adequately  to  remove  the  distress.  The  result  of  the 
change  of  system  has  been  that  friendly  oommunication 
with  the  parents  showed  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
feed   their   children. 

In  the  past  year  only  four  children  were  fed. 

Among  the  other  articles  are  Mr.  Aflalo's  exultation 
over  the  cessation  of  pigeon-shooting  at  Hurlingham, 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons'  essay  on  Gustave  Moreau,  a  paper 
on  John  Davidson  as  a  Realist,  and  an  article  on  the 
patriotic  Duke  of  Sermoneta. 

THE    EMPIRE    REVIEW. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  discusses,  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Empire  Beview,  the  prospects  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East,  and  warns  the  public  against  taking  too  sanguine 
a  view.  He  does  not  think  peace  is  in  sight  yet,  the 
preliminary  Note  of  President  Roosevelt  notwithstand- 

In  a  second  article  Mr.  Dicey  expresses  his  satisfac- 
tion at  having  diagnosed  accurately  the  result  of  the 
ministerial  crisis  in  France,  whereas  nearly  all  other 
writers  in  the  British  press  hold  that  M.  Delcasse's  posi- 
tion was  too  strong  to  be  materially  afiEected  by  external 
opposition.  He  thinks  M.  Delcasse's  influence  was 
bound  to  decline  with  the  decline  of  the  might  of 
Russia.  The  situation  with  reference  to  Morocco,  again, 
was,  according  to  M.  Dicey,  the  result  of  M.  Delcasse's 
domineering  policy,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Minister  has  simplified  matters. 

The  Rev.  Clement  F.  Rogers  takes  up  the  question  of 
Free  Meals  for  School-children  ;  Theory  and  Practice. 
He  advocates  thorough  methods  of  dealing  with  it:  — 

Since  the  main  evil  does  not  arise  from  mere  lack  of 
food,  it  cannot  be  met  by  free  dinners.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  to  anyone  with  real  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
the  poor,  that  if  a  child  is  insufficiently  fed,  a  little  soup 
two  or  three  times  a  week  cannot  possibly  make  any 
difiference  at  all.  By  playing  with  the  question  in  this 
way  real  remedies  are  prevented,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
children   prolonged   and   increased. 

Each  case  must  be  considered  by  itself.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  family  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  guar- 
dians, or  for  the  law  to  be  invoked,  or  personal  dealing 
may  cure  the  evil;  but  in  all  cases  the  work  should  be 
thorough,  and  the  aim  to  secure  the  child  365  dinners, 
as  well  as  breakfasts  and  teas,  each  year,  and  not  merely 
two   or   three  a   week. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

The  July  Contemporary  opens  with  an  excellent 
article  on  Social  Reform  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  closes 
with  a  characteristic  effusion  by  Dr.  Dillon  on  the 
triumph  of  Germany,  both  of  which  I  notice  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Mallock's  able  essay,  "  From  Matter  to 
Mind." 

A  PEN-PICTURE  OF  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

Mr.  John  Howley,  in  an  ably-written  paper  entitled 
"  Family  and  Faction,"  maintains  that  the  governing 
families  govern  England,  and  that  Labour  is  powerless. 
Labour  "  sees  not  the  one  thing  needful  ere  he  can 
grasp  the  throttle-valve  of  State  :  the  Second  Ballot. 
Until  that  trivial  reform  comes  the  enfranchised  workers 
must  remain  but  stokers,  to  toil  under  the  orders  of 
well-bom  engineers." 

At  the  close  of  this  article  occurs  the  following  mas- 
terly pen-pictiure  of  Lord  Rosebery :  — 

Chaste  in  achievement,  incontinent  of  phrase,  he  preaches 
an  efficiency  he  does  not  embody.  A  very  Chrysostom  of 
the  commonplace,  he  ever  illuminates  the  obvious  and  is 
the  abiding  providence  of  tired  scribes  gravelled  for 
leaders,  feeding  them  with  facile  text  and  matured  wit. 
Grateful  editors  wax  titanically  tympanic  wlienever  it 
pleases  him  to  discourse  of  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses.  Too  arrogant  to  obey,  too  fretful  to  command,  too 
diffident  to  lead,  too  confident  to  be  led,  he  stands  apart, 
an  enigma  to  himself  and  a  stumbling  block  to  others. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  best  hurler;  he  remains  resolutely 
on  the  ditch.  A  sympathetic  irritant,  a  gentle  blister  to 
his  party,  he  strews  not  lilies  but  the  briar  rose  in  the 
path  of  progress.  Around  the  noble  edile  flit  dim  Fabian 
shades,  to  shape  the  whisper  of  the  polls  and  point  the 
way  for  Labour  with  middle-class  index.  But  will  Labour 
heed? 

LIGHT    IN    OUR    PARLIAlffiNTARY    DARKNESS. 
Mr.    H.    W.    Massingham,    after    discoursing    on    the 
disastrous  inroads  upon  the  power  of  Parliament  due  to 
that  unconstitutional  minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  gives  us  in 
a  postscript  the  following  gleam  of  hope  :  — 

Happily,  we  seem  on '  the  eve  of  a  reaction  from  the 
decline  of  the  Parliamentary  power  in  England.  And  the 
reaction  has  assumed  a  very  significant  form.  This  is 
the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee, which  was  especially  created  to  examine  the  ap- 
propriation of  Supplies.  Its  chief  officer  is  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General,  who,  with  a  large  staff,  audits  all 
Government  accounts,  and  is  responsible,  solely,  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Through  the  work  of  this  body  the 
scandal  of  the  South  African  Contracts  was  brought  to 
light.  Its  powers  are  very  great.  It  can  disallow  items 
of  expenditure,  and  thus  throw  the  entire  financial  scheme 
of  the  Executive  out  of  gear.  It  is  in  the  extension  of 
such  examining  committees,  and  in  their  power  of  reporting 
to  the  House,  that  the  ancient  Parliament  of  England  may 
regain  the  supreme  force  which  it  seems  to  have  lost 
A  second  source  of  recovery  is  the  re-assertion  of  the 
Speaker's  function,    in   independence   of   the  Executive. 

EGYPT  REVISITED. 
In  a  brief  paper  describing  what  has  been  done  for 
female  education  of  late  in  Egypt,  Sir  Edmund  Verney 
gives  the  following  comforting  accoimt  of  progress   on 
the  Nile:  — 

Having  visited  Egypt  at  intervals  since  1869,  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  this  winter  with  its  changed  aspect. 
There  are  more  life  and  movement  everywhere ;  more 
flocks  and  herds  in  the  fields;  more  boats  on  the  river; 
in  the  country,  once  so  silent  and  desert-ed,  are  long  pro- 
cessions of  camels  and  donkeys,  and  the  population  has 
enormously  increased.  The  standard  of  comfort  among 
the  fellaheen  has  risen  with  the  higher  prices  they  get 
for  all  their  produce.  In  Cairo  tlie  police  have  none  of 
the  ar.rogance  of  Eastern  officials;  they  are  quiet,  civil, 
and  admirably  disciplined.  The  engineers  employed  on 
the  irrigation  works  are  alert  and  enthusiastic  with  the 
traditions  of  English  gentlemen.  The  social  revolution  will 
be  complete  when  it  has  reached  the  families  of  the  upper 
classes;  when  the  English  tongue  and  English  literature 
find  their  way  into  Egyptian  homes  the  seclusion  of  women 
is   doomed. 
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THE    REVIVAL    OF    GEORGIA. 
Mr.'  Alexander  Ular  bids   us   hope   for  great  things 
from  the  rebellion  in  Georgia :  — 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that  those  who  have  a  clear 
iusight  into  the  complexity  of  the  problem  want  the 
Russian  Empire  to  be  dissolved  into  a  federation  of  auto- 
noatoua  national  States.  And  the  Government  is  well  aware 
that  this  tendency  in' Transcaucasia  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  for  Tsarism  even  in  Russia.  In  a  future  Cau- 
casian federation,  as  part  of  the  Russian  federal  State, 
Georgia  is  bound  to  take  the  predominant  place.  She 
alone  enjoys  a  stable  organisation;  she  alone  has  a  well- 
defined  territory;  the  Georgians  alone  have  a  home  country 
of  their  own. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Snowden,  writing  imder  the  title  of  "  Corn 
Law  Memories,"  makes  lis  shudder  at  the  remembrance 
■of  the  horrors  through  which  England  i>a.ssed  under  the 
Corn  Law.  Constance  L.  Maynard  descriVjes  "  A  Farm- 
ing Holiday,"  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Streatfeild  discourses 
wisely  and  well  on  Christianity  and  Social  >Ser\-ice. 

THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  CosiiiopuUtan  for  June  is  largely  taken  up  with 
attractively  illustrated  papers  on  Society  Amateur  Ac- 
tresses and  on  Clowns  and  Clowning.  One  writer  dis- 
-cusses  what  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Junior,  could  do  with 
the  millions  which  he  must  presumably  some  day 
inherit,  and  concludes  that  not  until  he  reaches  sixty 
■odd  years  will  he  have  any  real  appreciation  of  philan- 
thropy by  making  money  instead  of  giving  it  away.  An 
article  with  the  amazing  title  "  The  Modem  Robin 
Hood"  deals  with  Sullivan,  the  Tammany  Boss.  This 
delightful,  smug-looking  person,  we  are  told,  ''  has  been 
bootblack,  newsboy,  i)ressman,  saloon-keeper,  under- 
taker, Sta.te  senator,  Tammany  leader,  congressman.  He 
is  a  natural  captain  of  men.  Physically  he  is  big — six 
feeb  tall  and  wide  as  a  door.  His  face  is  round  and 
wise  and  moonlike,  and  he  would  look  like  the  late 
Colonel  IngersoU  if  there  were  more  dome  to  his  head. 
Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  do  right ;  he  does  good.  Mr. 
Sullivan  can  walk  through  any  business  door  in  New 
York,  whether  it  be  a  Morgan's,  a  Vanderbilt's,  a 
<jrould's,  or  a  Rockefeller's,  for  there  is  none  beyond 
the  pinching  power  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  This  is  not  a 
■caricature,  but  a  likeness.  In  finale,  Mr.  Sullivan  never 
tastes  tebacco,  never  touches  liquor,  never  breaks  his 
word." 

THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

In  the  first  May  number  of  the  Bei-ue  de  Faris,  A. 
Douarche  discusses  the  problem  of  illegitimate  children 
in  France  in  connection  with  a  Bill  which  has  been 
framed  by  the  National  Council  of  French  Women  to 
deal  with  the  paternity  question.  Every  year  there  are 
bom  in  France  80,000  illegitimate  children,  and  the 
mothers  on  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up 
and  maintaining  these  children  naturally  succumb  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  the  children  either  die  of  misery 
or  fall  into  the  paths  of  vice  and  crime.  It  is  main- 
tained that  if  the  fathers  were  required  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  these  children,  the 
mortality  among  illegitimate  children  would  soon  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  for  the  protection  of  the  father 
would  be  more  efficacious  than  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  community  or  the  State  with  parsimony  and  in- 
difference. 

Mr.  James  Bryce's  address  to  the  Eighty  Club  on 
March  23rd,  dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question  in 
Europe,  is  published  in  translation  in  the  second  May 
number. 


In  the  same  number  Victor  Berard  has  an  article  on 
France  and  the  Kaiser  d  propos  of  the  Franco-English 
and  Franco-Spanish  Treaties,  and  the  Kaiser's  visit  to 
Tangiers.  Germany  pretends  not  to  have  been  properly 
informed  as  to  these  Treaties,  and  does  not  therefore 
consider  herself  bound  by  them  in  any  way.  The 
writer  says  both  Treaties  were  officially  known  about  in 
Berlin  before  their  publication,  and  the  Kaiser  went  to 
Tangiers  to  encourage  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  oppose 
the  reforms  which  the  French  Ambassador  was  about  to 
submit  to  him,  Gennan  interests  are  safeguarded  by 
the  Treaties  ;  what,  then,  is  the  true  motive  of  the 
Kaiser's  visit  to  Morocco? 

The  World  To-day. 

This  ten-cent  illustrated  popular  miscellany,  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  has  devoted  much  of  its  space  in  the 
May  number  to  articles  about  Russia.  These  articles 
cover  a  wide  range.  Coimt  Cassini  gives  the  official 
version  of  the  Bloody  Sunday  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Pattison  discourses  on  Russian  Art.  and  the  Rus- 
sian Financial  Agent  in  America ;  Mr.  Gregory  Wil- 
cukin  writes  on  the  Political  and  Social  Organisation  of 
Russia.  There  are  other  articles  dealing  with  the 
Student  Strike.,  Schools  for  the  Peasantry  and  the 
Russian  as  a  Soldier.  The  letterpress  is,  however,  some- 
what disapi>ointing.  The  illustrations,  printed  in  two 
colours,  are  very  good. 


The  Canadian  Mar/azine  opens  with  a  paper  on 
"  Winnipeg  in  1904,"  the  city  of  100,000  having  almost 
doubled  its  population  in  the  last  two  years.  In  a 
paper  on  "Public  House  Trusts,"  Mr.  R.' E.  Macnagh- 
ten  discusses  the  possibility  of  applying  the  principles 
of  Earl  Grey's  scheme  to  Canada  ;  and  concludes  that 
nowhere  are  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  greater  than  in 
England,  and  often  they  are  less. 


The  Windsor  Magazine  for  June  is  made  beautiful 
as  is  its  wont,  by  the  first  art  article.  Mr.  Fred  Morgan 
is  the  artist  selected  for  the  month.  Mr.  John  Old- 
castle  contributes  an  interesting  sketch  to  accompany 
the  eighteen  choice  reproductions  of  Mr.  Morgan's  i)ic- 
tures.  Mr,  Morgan,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  sent  a  picture  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
was  hung.  When  he  went  on  Varnishing  day,  the 
elderly  artists  asked  if  he  had  brought  his  pap-spoon. 
Ttv-o  other  principal  articles— on  the  feeding  of  our 
soldiers  and  on  the  employes  of  our  railway  companies 
— are  noticed  elsewhere. 


Besides  the  sketch  of  American  coal  industry,  noticed 
elsewhere,  the  Cosmopolitan  for  May  contains  an  in- 
teresting dialogue  between  Mr.  Leonard  and  Mr. 
Higashi  on  American  wrestling  versus  Jujitsu,  The 
American  claims  that  Jujitsu  is  only  one  part  of  the 
larger  and  more  complete  system  of  American  wrest- 
ling. Mr,  J,  M.  Boraston  gives  pretty  illustrations  of 
"himting  with  the  camera,"  which  he  expects  will  in 
time  supersede  the  brutal  sport  of  hunting  with  the 
nfle.  There  is  a  picturesque  sketch  of  a  West  Indian 
cruise  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hains. 


The  Premier  of  Western  Australia  has  announced 
the  intention  of  his  Government  to  introduce  State  fire 
legislation  in  that  State  during  the  ensuing  session,  if 
possible. 
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LEADING   BOOKS   OF   THE   MONTH. 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  EDUCATION,  ETC. 

Tlie  Eeligiou  of  Israel.     E.  L.  Ottley 

(Cambridge  University  Press)      4/0 
The    New    Testament    in     the    Light     of    the    Higher 

Criticism.     Ramsden  Balmforth  (Sonnenschein)      3/6 

Johannine  Vocabulary.    Edwin  A.  Abbott  ...  (Black)  net    13/6 

John  Knox.    Prof.  Henry   Cowan   (Putnams)      6/0 

John  Wesley.     Eev.  Eichard  Green  (K.T.S.)  net      6/0 

St.  Patrick.     Prof.  J.  B.  Bury   (Macmillaii)  net    12/0 

Saint  Catherine  of  Siena.    Vida  D.  Scudder    (Dent)  net     6/0 
Philosophical  Studies.     Dr.  David  G.  Eitchie 

(Macmillan)  net  10/0 
Eeason  in  Society.  George  Santayaaa  (Constable)  net  5/0 
Introduction    and    Eeason    in    Common    Sense.      George 

Santayana  (Constable)  net      5/0 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia.    Vol.   X. :    Philipson-Saraoscz. 

(Funk  and  Wagnall) 
The  Corrected  English  New  Testament.  ...  (Bagster)  net     6/0 
Expansion    of    Christianity.      Vol.    II.      Adolf    Hannah, 

(Norgate)    net    10/6 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,  ETC. 

The  Citizen.     Nathaniel  S.  Shaler   (Constable)  net      5/0 

A  Brief  Survey  of  British  History.     C.  E.  Snowden 

(Methuen)      4/6 
Lectures   on   Law   and  Public   Opinion   in   England.     A. 

V.  Dicey  (Macmillan)    10/6 

Political  Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Thomas 

MacKnight  (Chambers)  net      5/0 

Bygone  Years.     Hon.  F.  Leveson-Gower  ...  (Murray)   net    12/0 
Militarj'  Operations  and  Maritime  Preponderance.     Col. 

C.  E.  Oallwell  (Blackwood)  net    15/0 

Nai>oleon :    The  First  Phase.     Oscar  Browning      (Lane)    10/5 

Horatio  Nelson.    R.  H.  Holme     (Walter  Scott)  net      2/6 

Horatio  Lord  Nelson.     Eev.  S.  Baring-Gould   ... 

(Skeflington)  2/6 
The  Year  of  Trafalgar.  Henrj-  Newbolt  ...  (Murray)  net  5/0 
Nelson's  Letters  to  Lady  Hamilton.     I;ibrary   Press 

net      2/6 
Trinity  House,  London,  Past  and  Present.     Walter  H. 

Mayo  (Smith,  Elder)  net      5/0 

The  Evolution  of  Pickering,  Yorks.    Gordon  Home 

(Dent)   net    10/6 
Huntingdon  and  the  Great  Ouse  with  St.  Neots  and  St. 
Ives.     H.  L.  Jackson  and  G.  E.  Holt  Sbafto 

(Homeland   Touring    Association)      2/0 
The    Oxford,    Gloucester,    and    Milford    Haven    Eoad.     2 

vols.    0.  G.  Harper  (Chapman)    32/0 

Beautiful  Wales.     Illustrated   (Black)    net    20/0 

A  Book  of  South  Wales.     Eev.  S.  Baring-Gould 

(Methuen)     6/0 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     A.  H.   Millar    ...     (Simpkin)   net      2/6 
The   Eegent    of    tlie    Eoues.    Lieut.-Col.    A.    O.    P.    Hag- 
gard       (Hutchinson)    net    16/0 

Maria  Sophia  Queen   of  Naples.    Clara  Tschudi.    Trans- 
lated  by   Ethel   H.   Hearn      (Sonnenschein)      7/6 

Italian  Backgrounds.     Edith  Wharton     (Macmillan)  net    10/6 
The  Gardens  of  Italy.     Charles  Latham  and  E.   March 

Phillipps   (Newnes)   net  £3/3/0 

Norway  and  tlie  Union  with  Sweden.     Fridtjof  Nansen 

(Macmillan)  net      2/0 

Eussia  from  Within.    Alex.  Ular    (Heinemann)  net      8/6 

Russia  Under  the   Great  Shadow.     Luigi  Villari 

(Unwin)  net  10/6 
Empire    of    tlie    East;    or,    Japan    and   Russia    at    War, 

1904-5.     Bennet  Burleigh     (Chapman  and  Hall)      6/0 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY,   SOCIOLOGY. 

Tlie  Legal  Position  of  Trade  LTnions.    G.  F.  Assinder 

(Stevens)  net  2/6 
The   Standard    Oil    Company.    Ida    M.    Tarbell.    2    vols. 

(Heinemann)  net  24/0 
Tlie  Shipbiiilding  Industry.     David   Pollock 

(Methuen)  net      2/6 
The  Souls  of  Black  Folk.     W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois 

(Constable)  net      5/0 

ART. 

The  Greek  Painter's  Art.    Irene  Weir     (Ginn)  net  12/6 

Bapha>el.    A.   R.   Dryhurst  (Methuen)   net  2/6 

G.  P.  Watts.     Mrs.  Russell  Harrington  (Allen)  net  21/0 

Ivories.    Alfred  Maskell  (Methuen)  net  25/0 

MUSIC. 

PhsuBes   of  Modern   Music.     Lawrence   Gilman    ...   (Lane) 
Musical  Studies.     Ernest  Newman   (Lane)   net      5/0 

POEMS,  DRAMAS. 

Tlie  Queen-Mother  and  Rosamond.     (Dramas.)  Algernon 

C.  Swinburne  (Chatto)  net     6/0 


Poems  of  Ernest  Dowson (Lane)  net  5/0' 

William    the    Conqueror.     (Drama.)     James    F.    Waight 

lAllen)   net  3/6- 

Demeter.     (Drama.)     Eobert  Bridges  net  1/0 

Borgia.     (Drama.)   iBullen)  net  3/6- 

Mahasena.     (Drama.)    Maurice  Baring     ...  (Simpkin)  net  1/0 
The    Love-Song   of   Tristram   and   Iseult.    (Poem.)    Cyril 

Emra   'Stock)  3/6 

The  Tragedy  of  Asgard.     (Poem.)     Victor  Plars 

(Mathews)  net  1/0 
The  Eainbow  and  the  Eose.     (Poems.)    E.  Nesbit 

(Longmans)  5/0 
Windlestraw.     (Poems.)    Pamila  Tennant 

(Chiswick     Press)     net  2/6- 

Dreamland.     (Poems.)     Eleanor  Esher     (Humphreys)  net  2/& 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  CRITICISM,  ETC. 

Noteworthy   Opinions   on    Bacon   vs.    Shakespeare.     Ed- 
win Eeed   'Editor)   iGay   and  Bird)     6/0 

Milton.     Dr.    G.    C.    Williamson     (Bell)    net      1/0- 

Richard  Wagner   as  Poet.     Wolfgang  Golther 

(Heinemann)    net      1/6 
The  Confessions  of  Lord  Byron.     W.  A.  Lewis  Bettany 

(Murray)    net    10/6- 
Edward  Fitzgerald.     A.   0.   Benson     ...     (Macmillan)  net     2/0 

Essays  of  Travel.     E.   L.   Stevenson (Chatto)   net     6/0' 

Eobert      Louis     Stevenson      in     the     Pacific.       Arthur 

Johnstone   (Chatto    and    Windns)    net     6/0 

Talks    in    a    Library    with    Laurence    Hutton.      Isabel 

Moore  iPutnams)   net    10/6 

A  House  of  Letters.    Ernest  Betham  (Editori 

(Jarrold)  net    10/6- 

Heretics.     Gilbert   K.   Chesterton   (Lane)   net      5/0 

Shelburne  Esi^ays.    Paul  E.  Moore  (Putnams)  net      5/0 

Idle   Ideas   in   1905.     Jerome  K.   Jerome 

(Hurst  and  Blackett)      3/6' 
Some  of  God's  Englishmen.     Eev.   Arthur  T.   Bannister 
(Jakeman   and    Carver.    Hereford) 
Tlie   Poetrj'   of   the   Future.    Laurence    Owen    (Simpkin)      2/6 

NOVELS. 

Baring.   Max.     A  Doctor  in   Corduroy    (Greening)  6/0 

Becke,  Louis.     Tom  Gerrard  (Unwin)  6/0 

Beddoe,   David  M.     The  Honour  of  Henri  de  Valois 

nOent)  6/0 

Benson,    E.    F.     Tlie   Image   in   tlie   Sand.     iHeinemann)  6/0 

Dawe,  Carlton.     The  Grand   Duke  (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Dielil,   Alice  M.     Bread  Upon  the  Waters 

(Hurst  and  Blackett)  6/0 

Farrar,   Mrs.   F.   A.     Euth   Fielding   (Elliot  Stock)  6/0 

Fletcher,   J.  S.     Grand   Eelations (Unwin)  6/0 

Forbes,    I^ady   Helen.     It's   a   Way    They    Have    in    the 

Army (Duckworth)  6/0 

Purniss,  Harry.     Poverty  Bay  (Chapman  and  Hall)  6/0 

Gallon,   Tom.    Lagden's  Luck   (Arrowsmith)  3/6 

Gafeiorowski,    Waclaw.    Napoleon's    Love    Story 

Duckworth  6/0 

Gissing,  G.    AVil!  Warburton  (Constable)  6/0 

Grant,    Sadi.    A   Guardsman   Japanese  ...   (Digby,    Ix>ng)  6/0 

Gray,  Errington.    Maurice  Woodvil  (Scott)  2/6 

Henry,    Arthur.    The  Unwritten   Law   (Nutt)  6/0 

Hobbes,   John  Oliver.    The  Flute  of   Pan   (Unwin)  6/0 

SCIENCE. 

(Dun  Emer  Press)    12/6 
Nature  and  Man.     Dr.  E.  Eay  Lankester     (Frowde)  net      2/0 

The  New  Knowledge.    E.   B.  Duncan    (Hodder)  net     6/0 

Our   Stellar   Universe.    T.    E.   Heath 

(King,  Sell  and  Olding)  net  3/0 
Strength  and  Diet.  Hon.  E.  Eussell  ...  (Tyongmans)  net  12/6 
The  Simplest  Cure.    Dr.  F.  M.  Burnett 

(Lawrence  and  Bullen) 
The   British    Sanatoria    Annual 

(Bale,  Sons,  and  Danielsson)  net     5/0 
Wasps.    George  W.  Peckham  and  Eliz.  G.  Peckham 

(Constable)  net     6/0 
Bird  Life  Glimpses.    Edmund  Selous  (Allen)  net     6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The   Truth    About   Man.    A    Spinster   (Hutchinson      5/0 

Eailways  and  their  Bates.    E.  A.  Pratt  ...  (Murray)  net      5/0 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  London  Manual  for  1905.    Eobert  Donald  (Editor) 

(Lloyd)      1/6 
The    Argus    Municipal    Guide,    1905-6.       Arnold    Wright 

(Editor)   (London  Argm   Office)      3/6 

Bancroft's    Americans    in    London    (Unwin)      5/0 

The   Annual   Charities   Eegister   and   Digest 

(Longmans)  net     5/0 
Auction  Prices  of  Books.    Luther  S.  Livingston  (Stock) 


Review  of  Reptewt,  90/8/06. 


Current   History  in   Caricature. 


'  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gfie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


Although  there  is  not  so  much  in  this  month  in  the 
world's  events  to  afford  flights  of  fancy  to  the  Car- 
toonist, yet  those  incidents  which  call  for  comment 
are  very  well  treated.  The  War  in  the  East  still 
forms  the  subjects  of  much  comment,  and  an  inte- 
resting cartoon  is  the  one  in  which  the  powers  are 
represented  as  testing  Japan.  The  Minneapolis 
Journal  is  always  apt,  and  strikes  off  the  present 
situation,  in  which  the  world  finds  itself,  with  war 
clouds  and  strike  troubles.  The  over- weening  ego- 
tism of  the  German  Emperor  is  capitally  hit  off  in 
the  presentation  of  the  German  Emperor  smoking  an 
opium  pipe  labelled  "  Egotism,"  and  indulging  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  day  dreams  produced  by 
the  insidious  mental  drug.  The  Australasian  artists 
are  not  behind  in  current  events,   and  one  of  the 


A 


WeBtminiter  Oatette.'i 

Working  the  Machine. 

Sir  William  Butler's  Committee,  in  their  Report  on  the 
War  Scandals  iu  South  Africa,  say  that  some  60,000  animals 
became  the  machines  by  which  a  certain  Army  contractor 
made   large  profits. 

N.B. — The  handle  of  the  pump  is  being  worked  by  a 
"  Pantaloon   in  Putties." 


Bulletin.] 


Ulk.-] 


[Berlin. 


The  New  Coiner. 


Clever  GlfU 


Alice  Roosevelt:  "Alfonso  of  Spain  wants  to  marry?  I 
am  not  unwilling.  Both  our  names  begin  with  'A,'  so  we 
can  both  use  the  same  handkerchiefs. 


All  the  British  battleships  have  now  left  the  waters  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Since  the  Japanese  naval  victory  there  is  no 
need  of  them  there.— News  Item 

John  bull:  "I  am  taking  all  my  battleships  from  these 
waters.  This  is  your  new  guardian.  I  hope  you'll  be  fond 
of  one  another." 
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^-^i'j^ 


Bulletin.']       * 

most  appropriate  cartoons  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Dea- 
kin  is  repiesented  as  demonstrating  the  origin  of  life, 
which  has,  of  course,  a  reference  to  the  wonderful 
activity  displayed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  since 
the  crisis.  Matters  there  are  vastly  different  to  what 
they  weie  previously,  probably  due  to  the  re-intro- 
duction of  the  question  of  Protection.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  terrible  gambling  evil,  the  Australian 


Well.  looK  iv"    rT n«wl*" 


is  represented  as  rather  appreciating  the  dangei 
which  lies  in  front  of  him,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  The  New  Zealand 
Free  Lance  has  a  suggestive  cartoon  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  Premier  that  "  It  is  wise  to  spend  money 
on  defence  while  the  war-like  spirit  is  rampant,' 
and  offers  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  wild  spirit 
of  jingoism. 


Sim-pliciziimus.] 

France,  England,  and  Japan. 

France  is  represented  as  making  love  to  Miss  Britain, 
who  is  assuring  the  new  lover  that  he  needn't  mind  the 
little  ally,  who  will  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  "  entente 
cordiale." 


Westmintter    Gazette.] 

Consolation. 

Miss  JOSEPHINA  :    "  Never   mind   the   weather,   Arthur- 
have  ME!" 


^14 


The    Review    of   Reviews, 
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Puc'k.^  [Tokyo. 

Testing  Japan  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Western  Powers. 


Minneapolis   Journal.} 

Is  it  ever  going  to  clear  up? 


}[,\   loci       ~<^fkr^  V>M.  oax  '    .Xfa^"'^ 
Ji.Z.  Free  Lame.] 


Melbourne  Punch.'] 

The  Gambling  Evil. 

Australia  :   "  They  say  it's  crushing  me,  but  really  1  can 
only  feel   a   pleasant   embrace" 
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Suggested  Frieze,  for  the  Hague  Palace  of  Peace. 


iNtw  york. 


Judge.] 


Kaiser  and  President. 


[.Yew    York. 


The  KAISER:  "Come,  neighbour;  try  the  pipe.  You'll 
have  very  pleasant  dreams." 

PEESIDENT  ROOSEVELT:  "No.  thanks.  That's  a  very  bad 
habit,   and  you  ought   to  break  yourself  of  it." 


Lmtiye    Blatter.]  [Berlin. 

The  Crown  Prince  as  Parsifal. 

Which  is  the  vray  to  the  highest  good  on  earth?     Wisdom 
can   only   come   through    sympathy. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 

DAY   BY   DAY. 


August  to,  1905. 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  DIARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


July  8. — The  Inter-State  Labour  Conference  meets 
in  Melbourne  ...  A  protest  is  made  in  the  British  Par- 
liament against  alleged  blackmailing  by  British  postal 
employees  ...  A  Congress  of  Boers  expresses  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Constitution  ...  Spain  asserts  that 
her  action  over  Morocco  will  be  guided  by  the  action 
of  France  and  England. 

July  10. — Prince  von  Bulow  is  adversely  criticised 
for  refujiing  to  allow  M.  Jaures  to  si>eak  in  Berlin 
at  a  social  democratic  meeting  ...  Captain  Ercollessi 
is  sentenced  to  five  years  and  ten  months'  imprison- 
ment for  the  disclosure  of  military  secrets  ...  The 
Boers  show  great  zeal  in  registering  as  electors  ... 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  fortifies  the  entrance  to  the 
Bosphorus. 

July  11. — The  Grand  Ducal  party  is  reported  to  be 
not  in  favour  of  an  immediate  peace  ...  It  is  alleged 
that  a  reactionary  plot  has  been  discovered  to  de- 
throne the  Tsar  on  account  of  his  inclination  to  grant 
a  Liberal  Constitution  ...  Considerable  damage  is 
done  by  heavy  floods  in  New  Soutb  Wales. 

July  12. — The  Prefect  of  Moscow  is  murdered  ... 
Lord  Robei"ts  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  British 
army  is  as  unprepared  for  war  as  it  was  in  1899  ... 
The  Butter  Anti-Adulteration  Bill  in  Eingland  meets 
with  strong  opposition  ...  The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons contemplates  a  redistribution  of  seats  ...  The 
British  fleet  pays  a  friendly  visit  to  Brest  ...  A  native 
rising  is  expected  in  Samoa  ...  The  famine  in  Anda- 
lusia continues.  The  Panama  Canal  Commissioners 
propose  to  introduce  foreign  labour  ...  Japan's  new 
loan  of  £30,000,000,  £10,000,000  of  which  is  placed  in 
London,  New  York  and  Berliji,  is  made  on  the  security 
of  the  tobacco  monopoly  ...  Her  Royal  Highness  tlie 
Princess  of  Wales  gives  birth  to  a  son. 

July  13. — A  syndicate  of  St.  Petersburg  bankers 
states  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  an  internal  Rus- 
sian loan  of  £15,000,000.  The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  declares  the  Workmen's  Pensions'  Bill  an 
"  urgent  measure "  ...  The  French  Senate  votes  in 
favour  of  granting  an  amnesty  to  all  Frenchmen  exiled 
for  political  offences  ...  Capta,in  Lionel  Halsey,  R.N., 
is  appointed  to  the  command  of  H.M.S.  "  Euryalus," 
the  Australian  flagship. 

July  14. — M.  De  Witte  is  appointed  as  plenipo. 
in  place  of  M.  MuraviefF  ...  The  report  is  spread  that 
the  Moscow  Palace  is  undermined  ...  Admiral  Birileff 
is  appointed  Russian  Marine  Minister  ...  A  threat  of 
riots  is  made  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  over 
the  Unemployed  Bill  ...  British  soldiers  are  feted  at 
Brest  ...  An  exploding  steam  pipe  on  the  battleship 
"  Implacable "  kills  three  stokers  and  injures  six 
others  ...  The  World's  Congress  of  Baptists  meets  in 
London. 

July  15. — The  Tsar  holds  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet  largely  responsible  for  the  late  mutiny  ... 
The  British  G<>vernment  raises  the  question  of  pay- 
ing compensation  to  owners  of  Australian  steam- 
ers, which  had  been  prohibited  from  voyaging  to  the 
Mai*shall  Islands  ...  Guerilla  warfare  proceeds  intex- 
-mittently  between  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  ...  In- 
tense heat  in  Europe  and  America  continues  ...  The 
Imperial  Parliament  delays  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill  ...  British  officers  are  enthusiastically  feted  at 
Paris  ...  A  friendly  Conference  between  the  French 
and   Italian   Premiers  is   arranged   to   discuss   French 


and  Italian  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Cretan  trouble  ...  The  British  Board  of  Trade  author- 
ises the  casting  of  new  weights  of  5  lb.,  10  lb.,  and 
20  lb.  each,  as  a  step  towards  the  decimal  system. 

July  17. — It  is  reported  that  a  German  syndicate 
purchases  6000  acres  of  coal  estate  in  South  Wales  ... 
German  action  is  promised  in  connection  with  the 
Pacific  Islands'  trade  dispute  ...  An  uproarious  scene 
takes  place  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
connection  with  the  French  military  amnesty  ...  Bri- 
tish knighthoods  are  conferred  upon  two  Japanese 
statesmen. 

July  18. — The  King  and  Queen  open  the  Alexandra 
Home  at  Wimbledon  for  the  distressed  widows  and 
daughters  of  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy  ... 
Commander  Peary.  U.S.N. ,  prepares  to  leave  New 
Yoi-k  on  another  Polar  expedition  ...  The  British  Ad- 
miral thanks  the  French  Government  for  its  kindly 
reception  of  the  British  Fleet  ...  The  Sultan  of 
Morocco  grants  Germany  the  contract  for  a  pier  at 
Tangier  in  preference  to  a  French  company  ...  Tlie 
European  powers  resolutely  oppose  the  Cretan  revolu- 
tionaries' demand  for  union  with  Greece  ...  There  is 
a  prospect  of  famine  in  Russia. 

July  19. — The  friction  between  Lords  Curzon  and 
Kitchener  is  removed,  a  military  scheme  agreeable 
to  both  having  been  accepted  ...  The  British  Govern- 
ment drops  the  scheme  for  a  redistribution  of  seats 
...  It  is  proposed  to  relieve  the  over-crowding  of  Lon- 
don by  a  system  of  electric  trams  and  railways  ... 
The  wives  of  800  unemployed  in  London  wait  upon 
Parliamentarians  to  urge  the  passing  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Bill. 

July  20. — In  a  boating  catastrophe  at  Kashmir  40 
natives  were  drowned  ...  The  Kaiser  is  supposed  to 
be  meddling  in  the  Norwegian  throne  question  ...  A 
mimicipal  revolt  is  urged  in  Hungary  as  a  protest 
against  the  Fejevary  Ministi-y  ...  Another  naval  mutiny 
is  reported  in  Russia  ...  The  Imperator  Alexander  HI. 
is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  mutineers  ...  £100,000 
is  discovered  lying  in  the  Siberian  station  labelled 
•'  Red  Cross."  tt  is  supposed  it  was  stolen,  and  hidden 
till  it  could  be  carried  off. 

July  21. — The  Alien  Inmiigrants  Bill  passes  the 
third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  193  to 
103  ...  Germany  is  irritated  at  the  decision  of  England 
and  Spain  to  support  the  predominenoe  of  France  in 
Morocco  at  the  approaching  Conference  ...  An  attempt 
is  made  to  assassinate  M.  Pobiedonosteff  and  Coun- 
cillor Dietrich,  Deputy-Governor  of  Finland.  Botii 
attempts  fail  ...  The  Congress  of  delegates  of  the 
Russian  Local  Government  bodies  draft  a  proposed 
Constitution  on  the  British  model. 

July  22. — The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  comes  of 
age,  and  assumes  the  duties  of  gx>vernment  ...  It  is 
stated  that  after  September  1st,  all  "bookmaking "' 
will  be  suppressed  on  all  French  racecourses  ...  In- 
tense heat  in  America  causes  many  deaths  ...  An 
aeronaut  at  San  Jose  falls  from  an  aeroplane  8000 
feet  ...  An  adverse  vote  is  given  against  the  Balfour 
Ministry. 

July  24. — A  gunboat  boiler  explodes  in  California ; 
some  40  are  killed  and  80  injured  ...  The  trade  boy- 
cott of  American  goods  continues  at  Shanghai  ...  The 
Kaiser  arrives  at  Copenhagen  on  a  visit  ...  £600,000 
is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  twelve  months'  working 
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of  the  shipping  combine  organised  by  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  ...  A  bomb  is  thrown  at  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
He  is  not  injured.  Twenty  persons  are  killed  and 
57  wounded. 

July  25. — The  Zemstvo  Congress  in  Russia  is  con- 
tinued ...  A  bomb  thrown  at  the  chief  of  police  at 
Bielostok  in  Poland  wounds  him,  and  kills  thi-ee  men 
...  The  Tsar  and  Kaiser  are  sailing  to  Borga  in  Fin- 
land to  hold  a  Conference  ...  A  terrible  massacre  takes 
place  ia  Macedonia;  30  Turks  are  chopped  to  pieces 
with  hatchets  by  Bulgarians  ...  The  Marshall  Group 
is  devastated  by  a  hurricane  ...  The  British  Govern- 
ment declares  that  it  will  not  resign. 

July  26. — Dr.  Barton  makes  a  successful  flight  in 
an  airship  ...  Lord  Chelmsford  is  appointed  Governor 
of  Queensland  in  succession  to  Sir  H.  Chermside  ... 
It  is  announced  that  the  past  yeai-'s  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  reached  20^  millions  sterling  ... 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  can-ying  on  campaigns  in 
Yemen  in  Arabia  ...  A  committee  of  inquiry  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Imperial  Government  to  look  into  a 
proposal  to  promote  agricultural  settlementj  in  British 
colonies,  of  unemployed  London  poor. 

July  27. — Germany  intimates  that  she  does  not 
intend  to  establish  any  penal  colony  in  the  South 
Seas  ...  An  English  Colonising  Association  approaches 
the  Victorian  Government  with  a  view  to  securing 
1000  acres  on  which  to  settle  20  English  families  ... 
Investigations  prove  that  the  attack  on  the  Sultan 
was  the  result  of  an  elaborate  conspiracy  ...  General 
Sir  F.  F.  Walker  is  appointed  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
in  succession  to  Sir  G.  S.  White  ...  Lightning  ex- 
plodes eleven  tanks  of  petroleum  in  Texas.  Hundreds 
of  homes  are  burned. 

July  28. — The  Sultan's  brother  and  heir-presumptive 
is  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the  bomb 
outrage  ...  France  makes  further  advances  to  E'ngland 
for  co-operation  in  foreign  parts  ...  The  Scottish 
Churches'  Bill  passes  its  third  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ...  The  American  Beef  Trust  is  being 
proceeded  against  for  using  dyes  to  colour  meat  ... 
Miss  Roosevelt  is  accorded  a  cordial  reception  at 
Tokio  ...  The  refusal  of  the  Hungarian  municipal 
authorities  to  collect  taxes  has  led  the  nation  into 
financial  difBculties. 

July  29.— Miss  Kellerman  fails  in  an  effort  to 
.swim  across  the  English  Channel  ...  A  Norwegian 
barque,  "Bona  Fide,"  is  sunk  in  a  collision  off  the 
coast  of  Wales  ...  Twenty  passengers  are  killed  and 
several  injured  in  a  train  disaster  on  the  Liverpool- 
Southport  line  ...  The  position  between  France  and 
Grermany  over  the  Morocco  question  has  become 
strained,  in  consequence  of  Germany's  demand  that 
German  officers  of  equal  rank  with  the  French  officers 
should  assist  in  reorganising  the  Moroccan  army  ... 
The  Lower  Chamber  of  the  Swedish  Diet  autiiorises 
the  Government  to  raise  a  loan  of  £5,000,000,  osten- 
sibly for  military  purposes  ...  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire moves  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
disapproving  of  any  proposal  to  establish  a  general  or 
penal  tariff  ...  Sir  Anthony  Macdonnell,  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  is  expected  to  retire  on  account  of 
ill-health. 

July  31. — Miss  Roosevelt  is  honoured  by  the 
Mikado  of  Japan  ...  The  Chinese  boycott  of  American 
goods  continues  ...  The  German  newspapers  suggest 
making  the  Baltic  a  closed  sea  ...  The  Pacific  Cable 
Conference  is  concluded.  It  recommends  active  com- 
petition in  order  to  obtain  more  business. 

August  1.— The  visit  of  the  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic 
will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  surrounding  powers 
...  Tihe  Council  of  the  Tsar's  Ministers  presents  its  Re- 
form Scheme  ...  General  Kozloff,  the  Governor  of  Mos- 
cow, is  superseded  because  of  his  tolerance  to  reform. 


August  2. — The  visit  of  the  English  fleet  to  the 
Baltic  is  favoured  by  Russia  ...  The  German  Emperor 
is  visiting  King  Christian  of  Denmark  ...  An  encounter 
takes  place  between  the  French  and  German  soldiers 
in  West  Africa  near  the  French  Congo  ...  It  is  expected 
that  a  new  form  of  the  Constitution  will  be  announced 
to  Russia  on  the  birthday  of  the  Czarevitch  ...  Lord 
Curzon   is   announced  to  retire  in  April. 

August  3. — Lord  Roberts  expresses  the  opinion  that 
universal  militai-y  training  is  necessary  ...  England  is 
making  great  preparations  for  the  visit  of  the  Frencli 
navy  to  Portsmouth. 

August  4. — A  new  Swedish  Ministry  is  appointed. 

August  6. — The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference meet  to-day. 

August  7. — An  early  battle  is  inevitable  in  Korea. 


THE  WAR. 

July  10. — The  Japanese  are  bombarding  Saghalien 
...  Four  officers  in  the  Russian  army  are  sentenced 
to  death  for  distributing  seditious  circulai's. 

July  11. — The  Japanese  are  advancing  on  both  Rus- 
sian flanks. 

July  12. — Tlie  town  of  Korsakovsk  is  occupied  by 
the  Japanese. 

July  13. — It  Is  declared  that  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence the  plenipos.  are  instructed  not  to  discuss  a 
war  indemnity  ...  The  captain  and  crew  of  the  "St. 
Kilda "  are  landed  at  Port  Said  from  the 
"  Dneiper." 

July  15. — Russia  threatens  China  that  in  the  event 
of  Japan  securing  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
Russia  will  expect  an  indemnity  for  the  loss. 

July  17. — Russian  troops  in  Saghalien  are  fleeing  in 
panic. 

July  18. — The  Russians  ai'e  constructing  extensive 
defensive  works  in  Manchuria  ...  In  north-eastern 
Korea  the  Russian  troops  from  Vladivostok  have  all 
retreated  and  crossed  the  Ymnen  River. 

July  20. — The  Japanese  are  reported  to  have  landed 
an  army  north  of  Vladivostok  ...  Russia  is  calling 
for  another  half-million  men  for  military  service. 

July  21. — The  Russian  Admirals  in  their  report  of 
the  naval  battle  speak  of  mutiny  of  sailors,  and  in- 
effectiveness of  ships  ...  A  slight  engagement  is  re- 
ported between  the  Japanese  destroyer  flotilla  and 
the  Russian  land  batteries,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Korea. 

July  22. — It  is  stated  that  Russia's  cavalry  suc- 
ceeds in  destroying  fourteen  Japanese  provision 
depots. 

July  26. — ^Rains  delay  army  operations  seriously  ... 
The  Japanese  squadron  bombards  the  Siberian  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary. 

July  28. — Fighting  takes  place  on  the  road  to 
Vladivostok  ...  Admiral  Rojestvensky  undergoes  a  suc- 
cessful surgical  operation   in  his   head. 

July  29. — The  British  steamer  "  Fazilka  "  is  searched 
in  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Russian  cruiser  "Kuban"  ... 
It  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  intend  to  seize  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  River. 

July  31. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference 
is  announced  to  take  place  on  August  5th  ...  The  Rus- 
sian retreat  is  cut  off  in  Saghalien  ...  China  claims 
£25,000,000  as  indemnity  in  Manchuria. 

August  3. — Japanese  proclam  Saghalien  under  mili- 
tary administration. 

August  4. — M.  De  Witte  expresses  his  fears  that 
the  Japanese  demands  are  too  stringent  for  peace. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 

'Hie  reserved  decision  of  the  Full  CJourt  of  Victoria 
was  given  on  the  19th  ult.  in  the  action  Yorkshii'e 
Fire  and  Life  Irusuranoe  Company  against  the  British 
and  Foi-eign  Marine  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board.  This  was  an  action 
brought  to  test  the  liability  of  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
panies (who  included  an  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire 
in  their  Marine  Policies)  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
maintena.nce  of  t4ie  Fire  Brigade.  Mr.  Justice 
A'Beckett,  in  delivering  judgment,  stated  that  the 
plaintiff  contended  that  the  defendants  should  con- 
tribute because,  in  issuing  policies  on  goods  to  be 
shipped,  the  latter  included  an  indemnity  against 
loss  by  fire  while  the  goods  were  in  transit  to  the 
ship.  They  also  issued  Marine  Policies  on  hulls  of  ves- 
sels, wihich  included  the  fire  risk  whilst  temporarily 
lying  at  wharves  at  Melbourne.  The  Court  found  that 
a  company  %\-|iioh  insured  ships  or  goods,  not  intended 
to  be  stationary,  against  perils  of  the  sea — fire  included 
— did  not  insure  fronr'fire  properly  situated  witiiin  the 
metropolitan  or  any  country  district  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  although  the  ship  or  goods  insuied 
might,  for  a  short  time,  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  fire 
within  Victoria.  The  Court  therefore  held  that  the 
defendant  company  was  not  liable  to  contribute  in  re- 
spect of  the  premiums  on  the  policies  mentioned.  Tilie 
plaintiffs  would  pay  the  costs  of  the  Board,  as  well 
as  of  the  defendant  company. 


The  exceipt  ion  ally  heavy  weather  experienced  in 
Victoria  towards  the  close  of  last  month  wrought"* great 
havoc  with  the  remain-s  of  the  wrecked  R.M.S.  '  Aus- 
tralia," lying  on  the  rooks  at  Port  Phillip  Heads. 
The  forefront  of  the  vessel  was  crushed  in,  and  now 
only  remains  a  few  feet  above  water. 


'Hie  proiK>«ed  compi-omise  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Australian  Alliance  Assurance  case,  mentioned  in  these 
columns  last  month,  has  been  finally  arranged.  The 
committee  of  policy-holders  accepted  the  offer  of 
£50,000  in  settlement  of  the  judgment,  and  followed 
the  dii"ections  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  allocating  the 
money.  The  only  doubtful  point  raised  was  wJiether 
a  portion  of  the  policy-holders  could  bind  the  whole 
of  them,  and  as  policy-holders  in  the  company  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  the  consent  of  all  to  the  arrangement.  Coun- 
.sel's  opinion  was,  however,  given  to  the  effect  that  by 
aji  English  decision,  if  the  comproniising  parties  ap- 
pear before  the  judge  or  judges  in  the  case  and  de- 
clare that  they  nave  agreed  to  the  compromise,  that 
compromise  is  made  an  order  of  the  Court,  and  binds 
all   policy-holders.     Tbis  course  will  be   adopted. 


An  important  judgment  regarding  liability  for 
damage  by  busli  fires  was  delivei^  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Australia  last  month  in  connection 
with  an  appeal  against  a  verdict  obtained  in  tbe 
lower  Court^s  by  three  brothers  named  Havelberg.  for 
£225  damages,  against  Kenneth  Brown,  for  injury 
caused  to  a  growing  crop  by  a  fire  which  spread  from 
defendant's  land.  In  delivering  judgment  on  the 
appeal,  tdie  Chief  Justice  stated  that,  startling  as  it 
may  seem,  it  was  nevertheless  good  law  that  where  a 
fire  arose  on  a  man's  land  the  owner  was  not  liable 
for  damages  if  it  spread  to  adjoining  pix>perties  and 
he  remained  passive  and  did  nothing  to  prevent  its 
spread.  That  was  the  decision  by  Chief  Justice 
Stawell,  of  Victeria.  in  the  case  of  Bachelor  v.  Smith 
in  1879.  The  Court  therefore  entered  a  nonsuit,  and 
set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  lower  Court. 
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Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Premier  Industrial-Ordinary  Life  Office 
of  Greater  Britain. 

HEAD  OFnCE    -       -    SYDNEY. 


The  Company's  Eecord  for  1901 ; 


Funds 

INCREASE  IN   FUNDS     

Income ^ 

INCREASE  IN  INCOME    

Paid  Policyholders  since  Incf  ption 

PAID  POLICYHOLDERS  in  1904... 

Profits,  in  the  form  of  Reversionary 
Bonuses,  Allotted  to  Policyholders 
since  Inception 

PROFITS,  in  the  form  of  Reversion- 
ary Bonuses,  allotted  to  Policyhold- 
ers for  1904 

Expenses — 

DECREASE  FOR    YEAR 


£J,346,606 
201,346 

£436,326 
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Ridney    Disease    Can    Be    Cured, 

From  Mrs.  Ada  H.  Pearoe,  5  Grant-street,  BalUarat  East,  Vic,  February  16tli,  1905. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  be  suffering  as  I  did  from  kidney  complaint,  and  its  at- 
tendant agonising  pain,  I  give  my  experience  of  the  curative  properties  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure. 
I  suffered  from  my  kidneys  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  no  one  can  have  any  idea  of  the  agony 
I  went  through  during  that  time.  Being  the  mother  of  a  large  family  I  kept  up  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do  so,  but,  at  last,  I  was  brought  so  weak  and  low,  and  was  so  near  death's 
door,  that  myself  and  my  family  had  little  hope  of  my  recovery.  I  suffered  intense  pain  in 
urinating,  and  my  urine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  ropy  matter,  which  analysis  showed  to 
be  pus,  albumen,  and  tube  casts.  Sometimes  urination  was  frequent,  and  at  others  suppressed. 
My  strength  left  me,  and  I  became  exhausted,  owing  to  the  great  bodily  pain  and  sleepless 
nights.  During  the  years  I  suffered  I  tried  many  remedies.  Doctors  could  give  me  no  relief. 
They  could  do  nothing  for  me.  As  a  last  resource,  Warner's  Safe  Cure  was  given  to  me,  and  it 
gave  me  relief  almost  immediately.  I  continued  to  take  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  in  conjunction  with 
Warner's  Safe  Pills,  for  some  time,  and  continuously  improved  until  all  the  symptoms  I  have 
described  had  disappeared.    I  am  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 'good  health." 

From  Mr.  P.  Bums,  Bootmaker,  162  Bourke-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  March  7th,  1905. 

"Having  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  I  unfortunately  neglected,  it  ultimately  developed  into 
kidney  complaint.  I  suffered  excruciating  pain  in  the  back,  down  my  right  side,  and,  at  times, 
in  the  region  of  my  heart.  I  also  had  periodical  attacks  of  piles,  which  gave  me  great  trouble. 
I  obtained  the  advice  of  a  doctor  who  prescribed  for  me,  but  the  medicine  did  me  no  good  On 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  had  derived  great  benefit  from  taking  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  I  decided 
on  giving  that  medicine  a  fain  trial.  I  bought  a  bottle,  and,  aa  I  found  that  it  was  doing  me 
good,  I  continued  to  take  it,  and  soon  became  strong  and  free  from  pain,  and  was  able  to  get 
about  my  work  as  well  as  ever.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  recommend  Warner's  Safe  Cure  to 
anyone  suffering  in  a  similar  manner." 

From  Mr.  F.  H.  Davies,  11  Ada-street,  South  Fremantle,  W.A.,  October  27th,  1904. 

'■  Two  years  ago  I  suffered  terribly  from  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  which  was  so  severe 
that  I  could  not  stand  upright.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  suffered  in  a  like  manner,  and  was 
cured  by  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  advised  me  to  take  that  medicine.  I  did  so,  and  began  to  feel  better 
after  taking  the  first  bottle.  In  a  very  short  time  all  the  disagreeable  and  painful  symptoms  dis- 
appeared, and  I  was  quite  cured.  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  complaint,  and  can  heartily  re- 
commend Warner's  Safe  Cure  to  all  sufferers  from  kidney  troubles." 

From  Mrs.    Mary   Glordon,   Second-street,   Bowden,    S.A.,   December   3rd,    1904. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  suffered  unceasing  pain,  almost  torture,  from  chronic  pain  in  my  back, 
head  and  sides.  I  was  under  the  treatment,  for  several  months,  of  one  of  tlie  leading  physicians 
of  the  city,  who  said  I  was  suffering  from  kidney  disease,  and  treated  me  accordingly.  Month 
after  month  went  past,  and  I  gradually  got  worse  and  weaker  each  week.  Seeing  that  the  coui-se 
of  treatment  and  medicine  was  doing  me  no  good,  he,  at  last,  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  undergo  an  operation  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  and,  if  I  did  not  consent  to  that,  he 
could  do  nothing  for  me.  At  that  time  I  was  in  such  a  weak  and  helpless  state  that  I  felt  sure 
an  operation  would  only  hasten  my  death,  so  I  decided  to  consult  a  herbalist,  who  I  had  been 
told  was  very  clever.  After  a  short  consultation,  he  said  that  I  was  suffering  from  an  abcess  in 
the  stomach,  and  that  he  could  cure  me  for  a  sum  which  it  was  beyond  my  means  to  pay.  My 
husband,  who  had  just  got  some  work  in  the  country,  sent  me  some  mone.v,  and  advised  me  to 
buy  some  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  and  take  a  course  of  it,  as  he  had  heard  it  well  spoken  of.  I  got 
some  of  the  medicine,  and  commenced  to  take  it  at  once.  In  a  few  days  I  began  to  feel  better. 
I  continued  to  take  Warner's  Safe  Oure,  getting  stronger  each  day,  until  I  was  quite  cured.  The 
pain  and  weakness  all  left  me,  and  I  was  once  again  able  to  do  my  household  work.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  Warner's  Safe  Cure  saved  my   life." 

From  Mr.   Joseph  Mudkins,   Burn-street,   Invermay,   Launceston,   Tas.,  October  10th,    1904. 

"  Fourteen  years  ago  I  was  cured  of  dropsy  by  taking  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  and  had  no  return 
of  the  complaint  until  July  last,  when  my  feet,  lees,  and  eyes  were  so  much  swollen  with  dropsy 
that  I  was  laid  up  in  bed.  I  took  Warner's  Safe  Oure  again,  and  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  am 
now  on  my  feet  again.  I  might  also  state  that  I  have  taken  several  vials  of  Warner's  Safe  Pills. 
I  heartily  recommend  Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  the  Pills  to  anyone  suffering  as  I  did  from  dropsy." 

From  W.  H.  McGlew.   Esq.,   J.P.,   Springside,   Smith's  Mill,  W.A.,   November  11th,   1903. 

"Seventeen  years  ago  I  was  suffering  with  B right's  Disease  of  the  kidneys.  I  was  treated 
by  two  doctors,  and  by  them  was  given  up  as  incurable.  They  had  been  attending  me  for  some 
time,  and  finally  decided  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  recover,  and  told  me  that  I  must  prepare 
for  the  worst.  The  announcement  came  a?  a  great  shock  to  me.  and  more  to  my  wife  and  family, 
who  were  greatly  distressed.  At  the  time  mv  head  and  body  were  in  an  alarming  state,  being 
swollen  right  up  to  the  eyes.  I  had  diflBculty  in  passing  my  water,  which  was  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  1  had  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest  and  tenderness  in  the  kidneys;  I  suffered  from  extreme 
wakefulness  and  gradual  laimre  ot  strenoth  also,  as  I  was  not  able  to  keep  anything  in  my 
stomach.  The  fact  that  I  am  alive  to-day  is,  however,  proof  that  doctors  are  not  always  correct 
when  they  tell  you  you  are  going  to  die.  I  did  not  give  up  hope  mvself,  and  was  determined  to 
live  as  long  as  possible.  Providentially,  about  this  time,  one  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  pamphlets 
was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  in  it  I  read  a  letter  from  someone  who  had  suffered  from  the  same 
complaint,  and  had  been  cured  by  taking  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  I  at  once  decided  that,  as  the 
doctors  said  they  could  do  no  more  for  me,  I  would  give  Warner's  Safe  Cure  a  trial,  and  see  if 
that  would  do  me  any  good.  1  sent  immediately  for  a  supply  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  a  vial  of 
Warner's  Safe  Pills,  and  commenced  taking  these  medicines  without  delay,  keeping  strictly  to  the 
diet  rules  given,  which  I  believe  to  be  most  important,  in  order  that  the  medicine  may  do  its 
work  without  hindrance.  I  did  not  at  first  inform  the  doctors  that  I  was  taking  Warner  s  Safe 
Cure,  for  fear  that  they  might  object  to  my  doing  so.  After  taking  a  few  bottles  I  began  to  feel 
better,  and  this  gave  me  laith  to  continue.  The  swelling  in  my  head  and  body  went  down 
gradually,  and  the  urine,  which  I  previously  had  some  difficulty  in  passing,  now  came  from  me 
freely,  to  my  great  relief.  I  continued  to  improve  in  health,  gaining  strength  each  day.  The 
doctors  were  delighted  at  my  rapid  and  almost  miraculous  recovery,  but  when  I  informed  thern 
what  medicine  had  produced  the  result,  they  would  scarcely  believe  me.  In  a  few  more  weeks  I 
had  quite  recovered  my  normal  strength,  and  have  since  had  no  return  of  the  complaint,  and  am 
in  as  good  health  to-day  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  To  prove  that  this  is  so,  agents  for  Insurance 
Companies  have  offered  to  insure  my  life  for  any  amount." 

A  treatise,  containing  full  particulars  and  valuable  diet  directions,  will  be  sent,  post  free,  by 
H.  H.  Warner  and  Oo.  Ltd.,  Australasian  Branch,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviewt. 


R«DUm  or  R»vt0W,  KlUOt. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  Robur 
Tea  and  take  no  other 
antil  you've  tried  each  Grade. 
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